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,7E  author  had  iffigned  theft  differtations.  lor  the 
public  view;  and  wrote  them  out  as' they  now  'appear- 
though  It  is  probable ,  that  if  his  life  'had  been  /pf red,  he 
would  have  reviled  them,  and  rendered  them  in  fome  re- 
jpeus  more  complete.  Some  new  fentiments  here  and  there, 
might  probably  havener  added ;  and  fame  faff  ages  bright- 
ened  with  farther  ilUflrations.  This  may  be  cMurei 
from  jome  brief  hints ,  or  fentiments  minuted  down,  on 
loofc  papers,  found  in  the  manufenpts. 

t!,nurhflhtfJeJ1,tnnr'tS  cof6Sdy  Pitched  out,  which,  it  is 
lodfoitt  r  WtCndfdt0  <nkrg(,  and  digefi  into  the 

tfl  d  7  l  CT0t  7°  amPUM  ^  a»y  °tkr  hand, 
?/  tot  do  JvPf  to  the  author  -  it  ls  therefore'  probably  belt 
that  nothing  of  this  kindfhould  be  attempted.  ‘  ^  ' 

t  r  /  a:Jj  dlPftations  were  more  efpecially  defientd  for 
the  learned,  and  mqmfitive,  it  is  exfeEled  that  the  wdieious 

in  which  thefe  fubjeHs  arSated  ‘  7  ^  7“™" 

pyp  ippftfittf-  7  pi 

i,  eLi  „  ,njL.  X  7P::t  zf  -«*■ 

f  truth;  to  take  an  extenfive  flvey 7  aft  I  n 
ook  through  it  into  remote  con/eatend  V  f  ^  “7 
irems,  that  appeared  hard  and  barrm  t  m°ny  tht" 

nm  pleafant  and  fruitf  ul fields  wherZh, P’  WP  t0 
atiale  with  peculiar  eafe  profit  m,  l  7  s  ™!nd  w°uld  ex - 
''‘dies,  which  tofome{Sd  d  rtainment‘  Thof* 

faring  to  the  confutation,  wire  tZhhn  7 

c genius;  and  which  his  mind  withZu  l  “  natu]'fPlay 
nd  fpontaneoufly  perform.  A  d  ,r  1  }abor  would  freely 

1  him .  J  was  tajy  and  natural 
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The  PREFACE. 

This  may  ferve,  it  is  conceived,  to  account  for  his  ufual 
manner  of  treating  abfirufe  and  uncontroverted  fubjeSls , 
which  fame  have  thought  has  been  too  metaphyseal.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  his  critical  method  of  looking  through 
the  nature  of  his  fubjeEt ;  his  accuracy  and  precifion  in, 
canvaffmg  truth,  comparing  ideas,  drawing  confluences , 
pointing  out  and  expofmg  ab fur  dities,  naturally  led  him  t» 
reduce  the  evidence  in  favor  of  truth  into  th  form  of  demon- 
fixation.  Which  doubtlefs,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  is  the 
mo  ft  eligible,  and  by  far  the  moft  fatisfying  to  great  and 
noble  minds.  And  though fome  readers  may  find  the  labor 
hard ,  to  keep  pace  with  the  writer,  in  the  advances  ht  makes 
where  t he  afeent  is  arduous  ;  yet  in  general  all  was  eafy  to 
him  :  juch  was  his  peculiar  love  and  defeernment  of  truth , 
and  natural  propen  fit  y  to  fear  ch  after  it .  His  own  ideas 
were  clear  to  him,  where  fome  readers  have  thought  them 
obfeure.  Thus  many  things  in  the  works  of  Newton  and 
Locke,  which  appear  either  quite  unintelligible ,  or  very 
obfeure  to  the  illiterate,  were  clear  and  bright  to  thofe  il - 
lufirious  authors,  and  their  learned  readers. 

The  fubjeds  here  handled  are  fublvme  and  important. 
The  end  which  God  had  in  view  in  creating  the  world,  teas 
doubtlefs  worthy  of  him  ;  and  consequently  the  mofi  excel¬ 
lent  andgl  rious  pojfible.  This  therefore  mufi  be  worthy 
to  be  known  by  all  the  intelligent  creation ,  as  excellent  in  it- 
fclf,  and  worthy  of  their  pur fuit.  And  as  true  virtue  dip - 
tinguifhes  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  and  all  the  happy  can¬ 
didates  for  that  world  of  glory,  from  all  others  j  there  can - 

not  furely  be  a  more  inter ejhng  fubjeB.  . 

The  notions  which  fome  men  entertain  concerning  Gods- 
indin  creating  the  world,  and  concerning  true  virtue,  in 
cur  author's  opinion,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  corrupt 
ehriftianity,  and  to  deftroy  the  go fp el  of  our  divine  redeem¬ 
er.  It  was  therefore,  no  doubt,  in  the  exercife  of  a  pious 
concern  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God,  and  a  tender  re- 
Jpettfor  the  befit  interejls  of  his  fellow  men ,  that  this  devout 
and  learned  writer  undertook  the  following  wor  . 

May  the  father  of  lights,  finite  up<m  the  pious  and  bene - 
valent  aims  and  labours  of  his  firvanT and  crown  them  with 
his  biffing  f 
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Concerning  the  End  for  ’which  God 

created  the  World. 


I  N  Til  ODUCTION. 

Containing  Explanations  of  T  E  R  M  S,  and  gen¬ 
eral  POSITIONS. 


TO  avoid  all  confufion  in  our  inquiries  and  rea- 
fonings,  concerning  the  end  for  which  God  cre¬ 
ated  the  world,  a  diilinffion  fhould  be  obferved  be¬ 
tween  the  cnief  end  for  which  an  accent,  or  efficient 

O 

exerts  any  at!  and  performs  any  work,  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  end.  1  hefe  two  phralesare  not  always  precifely 
of  the  fame  (ignification :  And  though  the  chief  end  be 
always  an  ultimate  end,  yet  every  ultimate  end  is  not 
always  a  thief  end. 

A  chief  end  is  oppofite  to  an  inferior  end  :  An  ul¬ 
timate  end,  is  oppofite  to  a  fubordinate  end.  A  fub- 
ordinate  end  is  fomething  that  an  agent  leeks  and  aims 
at  in  what  he  does  ;  but  yet  docs  not  leek  it,  or  regard  it 
at  all  upon  its  own  account,  but  wholly  on  the  ac¬ 
count,  of  a  further  end,  or  in  order  to  fome  other 
thing,  which  it  is  confidered  as  a,  means  of.  Thus 
when  a  man  that  goes  a  journey  to  obtain  a  medicine 
to  cure  him  of  fome  difeafe,  and  reftore  his  health.— 
the  obtaining  that  medicine  is  his  fubordinate  end  :  bc- 
caufe  it  is  not  an  end  that  he  feeks  for  itfelf.  or  values 
at  ah  upon  its  own  account ;  but  wholly  as  a  means  of 
a  further  end,  viz.  his  health  :  Separate  the  medicine 
from  that  further  end,  and  it  is  e deemed  yocd  for 
noth;rig  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  defired. 
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An  ultimate  end  is  that  which  the  agent  feeks  in 
what  he  does,  for  its  own  fake  :  That  he  has  refpeft 
to,  as  what  he  loves,  values  and  takes  pleafure  in  on 
its  own  account,  ana  not  merely  as  a  means  of  a 
further  end  :  As  when  a  man  loves  the  tafle  of  fome 
particular  fort  of  fruit,  and  is  at  pains  and  coft  to  ob¬ 
tain  it,  for  the  fake  of  the  pleafure  of  that  tafle,  which 
lie  values  upon  its  own  account,  as  he  loves  his  own 
pleafure  ;  and  not  merely  for  the  fake  of  any  other 
good,  which  he  fuppofes  his  enjoying  that  pleafure 
will  be  the  means  of. 

Some  ends  are  fubordinate  ends,  not  only  as  they 
are  fubordinated  to  an  ultimate  end  ;  but  alfo  to  ano¬ 
ther  end  that  is  itlelf  but  a  fubordinate  end:  Yea,  there 
may  be  a  fucceffion  or  chain  of  many  fubordinate  ends, 
one  dependent  on  another,-— one  fought  for  another  : 
The  fir  ft  for  the  next ;  and  that  for  the  fake  of  the 
next  to  that, — and  lo  on  in  a  long  leries  before  you 
come  to  any  thing,  that  the  agent  aims  at  and  feeks  for 
its  own  fake  :— As  when  a  man  fells  a  garment  to  get 
money — to  buy  tools — to  till  his  land— to  obtain  a 
crop — to  fupply  him  with  food — to  gratify  the  appe¬ 
tite.  And  he  feeks  to  gratify  his  appetite,  on  its  own 
account,  as  what  is  grateful  in  itfelf.  Here  the  end  of 
his  felling  his  garment,  is  to  get  money  ;  but  getting 
money  is  only  a  fubordinate  end  :  It  is  not  only  fubor¬ 
dinate  to  the  lafl  end,  his  gratifying  his  appetite  ;  but 
to  a  nearer  end,  viz.  his  buying  hufbandry  tools  :  And 
his  obtaining  thefe,  is  only  a  fubordinate  end,  being 
only  for  the  fake  of  tilling  land  :  And  the  tillage  of 
land,  is  an  end  not  fought  on  its  own  account,  but  for 
the  fake  ofthe  crop  to  be  produced:  And  the  crop  pro¬ 
duced,  is  not  an  ultimate  end,  or  an  end  fought  for 
itfelf,  but  only  for  the  fake  of  making  bread:  And 
the  having  bread,  is  not  fought  on  its  own  account, 
but  for  the  fake  of  gratifying  the  appetite. 

Here  the  gratifying  the  appetite,  is  called  the  ul¬ 
timate  end':  becaufeit  is  the  la  ft  in  the  chain,  where  a 
man’s  aim  and  purfuit  flops  and  refis,  obtaining  in  that, 
the  thing  finally  aimed  at.  So  whenever  a  man  comes 

to  that  in  which  his  defire  terminates  and  refls,1  it  be- 
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ing  fomething  valued  on  its  own  account,  then  he 
comes  to  an  ultimate  end,  let  the  chain  be  longer  or 
Ihorter;  yea,  if  there  be  but  one  link  or  one  fteu  that 
he  takes  before  he  comes  to  this  end.  As  when  a  man 
that  loves  honey  puts  it  into  his  mouth,  for  the  fake 
of  the  plealure  of  the  tade,-  without  aiming  at  any 
thing  further.  So  that  an  end  which  an  agent  has  in 
view,  may  be  both  his  immediate  and  his  ultimate  end 
his  next  and  his  lad  end.  That  end  which  is  fought 
for  the  fake  of  itfelf,  and  not  for  the  fake  of  a  further 
'end,  is  an  ultimate  end  :  It  is  ultimate  or  laft,  as  it  has- 
no  other  beyond  it,  for  whofe  fake  it  is,  it  being  for 
the  fake  of  itfelf:  So  that  here,  the  aim  of  the  agent 
flops  and  reds  'without  going  further)  being  come  to 
the  good  which  he  edeems  a  recompence  of  its  pur- 
fuitforits  own  value. 

Here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  a  thing  fought,  may 
have  the  nature  of  an  ultimate,  and  alfo  of  a  fuborbi-1 
nate  end,  as  it  may  be  fought  partly  on  its  own  ac¬ 
count,  and  partly  for  the  fake  of  a  further  end.  Thus 


a  man  in  what  he  does,  may  feek  the  love  and  refpeft 
ol  a  particular  perfon,  partly  on  its  own  account,  be¬ 
came  it  is  in  itfelf  agreeable  to  men  to  be  the  objects  of 
others  efteem  and  love:  And  partly,  becaufe  he 
hopes,  through  the  friendfhip  of  that  perfon  to  have 
his  abidance  in  other  affairs  ;  and  fo  to  be  put  under 
advantage  for  the  obtaining  further  ends.- 

A  chief  end  or  highed  end,  which  is  oppofite  not 
properly  to  a  fubordinate  end,  but  to  an  inferior  end, 
is  fomething  diverfe  from  an  ultimate  end.  The  chief 
end  is  an  end  that  is  mo  ft  valued  ;  and  therefore  mod 
fought  after  by  the  agent  in  what  he  does.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  to  be  and  end  more  valued  than  another 
end,  is  not  exactly  the  fame  thing  as  to  be  an  end  va¬ 
lued  ultimately,,  or  for  its  own  fake.  This  wi  11  ap¬ 
pear,  if  it  be  confidered. 

i.  .Thai  two  diffeient  ends  may  be  both  ultimate 
ends,  and  yet  not  be  chief  ends.  They  may  be  both 
-  valued  for  their  own  fake,  and  both  fought  in  the  fame 
work  or  ads,  and  yet  one  valued  more  highly  and 

a  man  may  <*o  a 

/  o 
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journey  to  obtain  two  different  benefits  or  enjoyments 
both  which  may  be  agreeable  to  him  in  themfelves 
confidered,  and  fo  both  may  be  what  he  values  on 
their  own  account  and  leeks  for  their  own  lake  :  And 
yet  one  may  be  much  more  agreeable  than  the  other.: 
And  fo  be  what  he  fets  his  heart  chiefly  upon,  and 
leeks  moff  after  in  his  going  a  journey.  Thus  a  man 
may  go  a  journey  partly  to  obtain  the  pofTeffion  and  : 
enjoyment  of  a  bride  that  is  verv  dear  to  him,  and  part¬ 
ly  to  gratify  his  curiofity  in  looking  in  a  telefcope,  or 
fome  new-invented  and  extraordinary  optic  glafs  : 
Toth  may  be  ends  he  feeks  in  his  journey,  and*  the 
one  not  properly  fubordinate  or  in  order  to  another. 
One  may  not  depend  on  another  ;  and  therefore  both 
may  be  ultimate  ends  :  But  yet  the  obtaining  his  belo¬ 
ved  bride  may  be  his  chief  end,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
optic  glafs,  his.  inferior  end.  The  former  may  be 
what  he  fets  his  heart  vaffly  mod  upon  ;  arid  fo  be 
properly  the  chief  end  cf  h  a  journey, 

2.  An  ultimateend  is  not  always  the  chief  end,be- 
caule  fome  iubordinate  ends  may  be  more  valued  and 
fought  after  than  fome  ultimate  ends..  Thus  for  indance 
a  man  may  aim  at  thefe  two  things  in  his  going  a  jour¬ 
ney  :  one  may  he  to  vifit  his  friends,  and  another  to 
receive  a  great  eftate,  or  a  large  fum  of  money  that 
lies  ready  for  him,  at  the  place  to  which  he  is  going. 
The  latter,  viz.  his  receiving  the  fum  of  money  may 
be  but  a  fubordinate  end  :  He  may  not  value  the  filver 
and  gold  on  their  own  account,  but  only  for  the  plea- 
lure,  gratifications  and  honor  ;  that  is  the  ultimate  end, 
and  not  the  money  which  is  valued  only  as  a  means  of 
the  other.  But  yet  the  obtaining  the  money,  may  be 
what  is  more  valued,  and  fo  an  higher  end  of  his  jour¬ 
ney,  than  the  pleafure  of  feeing  his  friends:  though  the 
latter  is  what  is  valued  on  its  own  account,  and  fo  is 
an  ultimate  end. 

But  here  feveral  things  may  be  noted  :  ± 

First,  That  when  it  is  laid,  that  fome  fubordinate 
ends  may  be  more  valued  than  fome  ultimate  ends,  jfcis 
not  fuppofed  that  ever  a  fubordinate  end  is  more  valu¬ 
ed  than  that  ultimate  end  oreads  to  which  it  is  fubor¬ 
dinate  ; 
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dinate  *,  becaufe  a  fubordinate  end  has  no  value,  but 
what  it' derives  from  its  ultimate  end  :  1‘ or  that  real  on 
it  is  called  a  fubordinate  end,  becaufe  it  is  valued  and 
•fought,  not  for  its  own  fake,  or  its  own  value,  but 
.only  in  fubordination  to  a  further  end,  01  lor  the  fake 
of  the  ultimate  end,  that  it  is  in  order  to.-  But  yet  a 
fubordinate  end  may  be  valued  more  than  fome  other 
ultimate  end  that  it  is  not  fubordinate  to,  but  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  it,  and  does  not  belong  to  that  lei  ics,  or  chain 
of  ends.  Thus  for  inflance  :  If  a  man  goes  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  receive  a  fum  of  money,  not  at  all  as  an  ulti¬ 
mate  end.  or  becaufe  he  has  any  value  for  the*  fnvci 
and  gold  for  their  own  fake,  but  only  for  the  value  of 
the  pleafure  and  honor  that  the  money  may^  be  a 
means  of.  In  this  cafe  it  is  irnpoflible  that  the  fubor- 
dinate  end,  viz.  his  having  the  money  fhould  be 
more  valued  by  him  than  the  pleafure  and  honor,  for 
which  he  values  it.  It  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe 
that  he  values  the’means  more  than  the  end,  when  he 
has  no  value  for  the  means  but  for  the  fake  of  the  end, 
of  which  it  is  the  means:  But  yet  he  may  value  the 
money,  though  but  a  fubordinate  end,  more  than  fome 
other  ultimate  end,  to  which  it  is  not  fubordinate,  and 
with  which  it  has  no  connexion.  For  inflance,  more 
than  the  comfort  of  a  friendly  vifit ;  which-  was  one 
end  of  his  journey. 

Secondly,  Not  only  is  a  fubordinate  end  never  ' 
fuperior  to  that  ultimate  end,  to  which  it  is  iubordi— 
nate  ;  but  the  ultimate  end  is  always  (not  only  equal 
but)  fuperior  to  its  fubordinate  end,  and  more  valu¬ 
ed  by  the  agent  ;  unlefs  it  be  when  the  ultimate  end 
entirely  depends  on  the  fubordinate  :  So  that  he  ha-s 
no  other  means  by  which  to  obtain  his  laft  end,  and 
alfo  is  looked  upon  as  certainly  connected  with  it, — 
then  the  fubordinate  end  may  be  as  muc  h  valued  as 
the  la fb  end  ;  becaufe  the  laft  end,  in  fuch  a  cale,  does 
altogether  depend  upon,  and.is  wholly  and  certainly 
conveyed  by  it.  As  for  inflance,  if  a  pregnant  wo¬ 
man  has  a  peculiar  appetite  to  a  certain  rare  fruit  that 
s  to  be  found  only  in  the  garden  of  a  particular  friend 
of  her’Sj  atadiftance;  ai  d  fhe  goes  a  journey  to  go 
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toner  friend’s  houfe  or  garden,  to  obtain  that  fruit— 
G  U  .tl,nat^  end  °f  herjourney,  is  to  gratify  that  (Iron 
appetite:  I  he  obtaining  that  fruit,  is  the  fubordinat 
end  of  it.  If  the  looks  upon  it,  that  the  appetite  can 
be  gratified  by  no  other  means  than  the  obtaining  that 
.lt;.  and  that  it  will  certainly  be  gratified  if  fhe  ob¬ 
tains  it,  then  fiie  will  value  the  fruit  as  much  as  fhe  va¬ 
lues  the  gratification  of  her  appetite.  But  otherwife, 
it  will  not  be  fo:  If  fhe  be  doubtful  whether  that 
trim  will  fatisfy  her.craving,  then  fhe  will  not  value  it 
equally  with  the  gratification  of  her  appetite  itfe'lf  ;  or 
i  tiers  oe  fome  other  fruit  that  {he  knows  of,  that 
will  gratify  her  defirc,  at  lead  in  part  ;  which  fhe  can 
obtain  without  fuch  inconvenience  or  trouble  as  fhall 
countervail  the  gratificatiqn  ;  which  is  in  effeft,  fruf- 
t  rating  her  of  her  laft  end,  becaufe  her  la  ft  end  is  the 
pleafu-re  of  gratifying  her  appetite,  without  any 
trouble  that  fhall  countervail,  and  in  effeft  deftroy 
at.  Or  ifit.be  fo,  that  her  appetite  cannot.be  gratified 
without  this  fruit,  nor  yet  with  it  alone,  without  fome- 
tmngelfe  to  be  compounded  with  it,— then  her  value 
or  her  1  a  ft  end  will  be  divided  between  thefe  feve- 
ral  ingredients  as  fo  many  fubordinate,  and  no  one 
alone  will  be  equally  valued  with  the  laft  end. 

Hence  it  rarely  happens  among  mankind,  that  a 
iubordinate  end  is  equally  valued  with  its  laft  end  ; 
became  the  obtaining  of  a  laft  end  rarely  depends  on 
one  fingie,  uncornpounded  means,  and  is  infallibly  • 
connected  with  that  means  :  Therefore,  men’s  laftends  - 
are  commonly  their  higheft  ends. 

Thirdly,  If  any  being  has  but  one  ultimate  end, 
in  all  that  he  does,  and  there  be  a  great  variety  of  ope¬ 
rations,  his  laft  end  may  juftly  be  looked  upon  as  his 
Jupreme  end  :  For  in  fuch  a  cafe,  every  other  end 
but  tnat  one,  is  an  end  to  that  end  ;  and  therefore  no 
otiier  endcan  be  fuperior  to  it.  Becaufe,  as  was  df>- 
ferved  before,  a  fubordinate  end  is  never  more  valued, 
tnan  the  end  to  which  it  is  fubordinate. 

Moreover,  the  fubordinate  effects,  events  or 
things  brought  to  pafs,  which  ah  are  means  of  this  end, 
all  uniting  to  contribute  their  fhare  towards  the  ob¬ 
taining 
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tabling  the  one  laft  end,  are  very  various  ;  and  there- 
lore,  by  what  has  been  now  obfervcd,  the  ultimate 
end  of  all  mud  be  valued,  more  than  any  one  of  the 
particular  means.  This  leems  to  be  the  cale  with  the 
works  of  God,  as  may  more  fully  appear  in  the  le- 
quel. 

*From  what  has  been  faid,  to  explain  what  is  in¬ 
tended  by  an  ultimate  end,  the  following  things  may  be 
obferved  concerning  ultimate  ends  in  thefenfe  explain¬ 
ed. 

Fourthly,  Whatfoever  any  agent  has  in  view  in 
any  thing  he  does,  which  he  loves,  or  which  is  an 
immediate  gratification  of  any  appetite  or  inclination 
of  nature,  and  is  agreeable  to  him  in  itfclf,  and  riot 
merely  for  the  fake  of  fomething  elfe,  is  regarded"  bv 
that  agent  as  his  laft  end.  The  fame  may  be  (aid,  of 
avoiding  of  that  which  is  in  itfelf  painful  ordifagree- 
able  :  For  the  avoiding  of  what  is  difagreeable  is  agree¬ 
able.  This  will  be  evident  to  any  bearing  in  mind  the  ' 
meaning  of  the  terms.  By  laft  end  being  meant,  that 
which  is  regarded  and  fought  by  arj  agent,  as  agreeable 
or  defirable  for  its  own  lake;  a  Subordinate  that 
which  is  fought  only  for  the  fake  of  fomething  elle. 

Fifthly,  From  hence  it  will  follow,  that,  if  an  a- 
gent  in  his  works  has  in  view  more  things  than  one 
that  will  be  brought  to  pals  by  what  he  does,  that  are 
agreeable  to  him,  confidered  in  thcmfelves,  or  what 
he  lo  ves  and  delights  in  on  their  own  account, — then 
he  mu  ft  have  more  things  than  one  that  he  regards  as 
his  laft  ends  in  what  he  does.  But  if  there  be  but 
one  thing  that  an  agent  leeks,  as  the  confequence  of 
what  he  does  that  is  agreeable  to’ him,  on-its  own  ac¬ 
count,  then  there  can  be  but  one  laft  end  which  he 
has  in  all  his  actions  and  operations. 

But  only  here  a  diftinftion  inuft  be  obferved  of 
things  which  maybe  Lid  to  be  agreeable  to  an  agent, 
in  them  (elves  confidered  in  two  fenfes.  (1.)  What  is 
in  itfelf  grateful  to  an  agent,  and  valued  and  loved  on 
its  own  account,  f\ Imply  and  ahjulutdy  confidered,  and 
is  fo  univerialiy  and  originally,  antecedent  to,  and  in¬ 
dependent  of  all  conditions;  or  any  iup  poll  lion  of  par¬ 
ticular 
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ticular  cafes  and  circumflances.  And  (2.)  What  may 
beTaid  to  be  in  itfelf  agreeable  to  an  agent,  hypothetic 
call )  and  confequentially  :  Or.  on  fuppofition  or  con¬ 
dition  of  fuch  and  fuch  circumflances  or  on  the  hap¬ 
pening  of  iuch  a  particular  caie.  I  hus,  for mftance  : 
A  man  may  originally  love  fociety,  An  inclination 
to  fociety  may  be  implanted  in  his  very  nature  :  And 
fociety  may  be  agreeable  to  him  antecedent  to  all  pre- 
iuppofed  cafes  andcircumftances  :  And  this  may  caufe 
him  to  feek  a  family.  And  the  comfort  of  fociety  may 
be  originally  his  laft  end,  in  feeking  a  family.  But 
after  he  has  a  family,  peace,  good  order  and  mutual 
juftice  and  friendfhip  in  his -family,  may  be  agreeable 
to  him.  and  what  he  delights  in  for  their  own  fake  : 
and  therefore  thefe  things  may  be  his  laft  end  in  many 
things  lie  does  in  the  government  and  regulation  of 
his  family.  But  they  were  not  his  original  end  with 
refpefl  to  his  family.  The  juftice  and  peace  of  a  fa¬ 
mily  was  not  properly  called  his  laft  end  before  he  had 
a  family,  that  induced  him  to  feek  a  family,  but  con¬ 
fequentialiy.  And  the  cafe  being  put  of  his  having  a 
family,  then  thefe  things  wherein  the  good  order  and 
beauty  of  a  family  confift,  become  his  laft  end  in  ma¬ 
ny  things  he  does  in  fuch  circumifances.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  we  muff  fuppofe  that  God  before  he  created  the 
world,  had  fome  good  in  view,  as  a  confequence  of 
the  world’s  exiftcnce  that  was  originally*agreeable  to 
him  in  itfelf  confidered,  that  inclined  him  to  create 
the  world,  or  bring  the  univerfe,  with  various  intel¬ 
ligent  creatures  into  exiftence  in  fuch  a  manner  as  he 
created  it.  But  after  the  world  was  created,  and  fuch 
and  fuch  intelligent  creatures  actually  had  exiftence, 
in  fuch  and  luch  circumflances,  then  a  wife,  juft  re¬ 
gulation  of  them  was  agreeable  to  God.  in  itfelf  confi- 
ciered.  And  God’s  love  of  juftice,  and  hatred  of  in- 
juftice,  would  be  lufficient  in  fuch  a  caie  to  induce 
God  to  deal  juftly  with  his  creatures,  and  to  prevent 
all  injuftice  m  him  towards  them.  But  yet  there  is 
no  necedity  of  fuppofmg,  that  God’s  love  of  doing 
juftlv  to  intelligent  beings,  and  hatred  of  the  contrary, 
was  what  originally  induce4  God  to  create  the  world, 
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and  make  intelligent  beings  ;  and  fo  to  order  tire  oc- 
calion  of  doing  either  juitly  or  unjulUy.  i  he  jnfl.ee 
of  God’s  nature  makes  a  juft  regulation  .agieeablc,  and 
the  contrary  difagreeahle,  as  thcie  \$  otta  -01h  ie 
fubiedt  being  fuppofed,  and  the  occanon  given.  u 
we  muft  fuppofe  fomething  elle  that  Ihould  mumc 
him  to  create  the  fubjetts  or  order  the  occahon. 

So  that  perfection  of  God  winch  we  call  his  faithtuL- 
nefs.  or  his  inclination  to  fulfil  his  prorrnles  to  his 
creatures,  could  not  properly  be  what  moved  him  to 
create  the  world  ;  nor  could  fuch  a  fulfilment  ot  his 
promifes  to  his  creatures,  be  his  la  ft  end,  in  giving  t  re 
creatures  being.  But  yet  after  the  world  is  cieated, 
after  intelligent  creatures  are  made,  and  God  lias  bouna 
him  del  f  by  promife  to  them,  then  thatddpofi  ion  wmch 
is  called  his  faithfulnels  may  move  him  in  his  provi¬ 
dential  diipofals  towards  them:  And  tins  may  be  tne 
end  6f  many  of  God's  works  or  providence,  even  the 

exercife  of  his  faithfulnels  in  fulfilling  his  pi omiies. 

And  may  be  in  t;.e  lower  lenie  his  laid  ^nci.  Bccau  e 
faithfulnefs  and  truth  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  what  is 
in  itfelf  amiable  to  God,  and  what  he  delights  m  lor 
its  own  fake.  Thus  God  may  have  ends  of  particu¬ 
lar  works  of  providence,  which  are  ultimate  ends  in 
a  lower  fenfe,  which  were  not  ultimate  ends  ol  the 

creation.  , 

So  that  Jiere  we  have  two  forts  of  ultimate  enos; 

one  of  which  may  be  called  an  original,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  ultimate  end;  the  other  consequential  and 
dependent.  For  it  is  evident,  the  latter  lort  are  truly 
of  the  nature  of  ultimate  ends:  Becaufe,  though  their 
^Being  agreeable  to  the  agent,  or  tlae  agent’s  defire  of 
them,  be  conlecpuential  on  the  exiirence,.  or  fuppoh- 
tion  of  proper  iubjedts  and  occahon  ;  yet  the  lufject 
and  occahon  being  fuppofed,  they  are  agreeable  and 
amiable  in  themfelves.  *  We  may  fuppofe  that  to  a 
z  righteous  Being,  the  doing  juflice  between  two  par¬ 
ties,  with  whom  he  is  concerned,  is  agreeable  in  it¬ 
felf,  ^nd  is  loved  for  its  own  fake,  and  not  merely 
for  the  fake  of  feme  other  end  :  And  yet  we  may  iup- 

pofe,  that  a  defire  of  doing  juflice  between  two  par- 
1  tics 
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lies’  Tnd  tbjLCOnfC^Uen-tial  °n  Ae  bein§  of  tll0fe  P^- 
ucs>  anu  the  occaiion  given.  r 

THsu  poKE  ln^e  a  diftinction  between  an  end 

end  115  manner  IS  confaucntl“l,  and  a  fubordinaU 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  when  I  fpeak  of  God’s 

lbwh,  dTd  lnfthTCreatl0n  of  ‘be 'world,  in  the  fol- 
fenfl  0  d',c°urfc’. 1  c°mm°nly  mean  in  that  higheft 
'  e>  V1Z*  original  ultimate  end. 

”“L.b  I‘ may  be  farther  obferved,  that  the  o- 
3""1  ult“  e"d  °f  ends  of  the  creation  of  the 
,d  '*  al°™,  ,tha‘  wbich  induces  God  to  give  the 
occahon  tor  conlcquential  ends,,  by  the  Sift  creation 
ot  the  world,  and  the  original  difpofal  of  it.  And 

S-  ,no.re.  Oriolnal  the  end  is,  the  more  extenfive  and 
umverfal  it  is.  i  hat  which  God  had  primarily  in 
view  in  creating,  and  the  original  ordination  of  the 
world,  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  view,  and  have  a. 
governing  influence  in  all  God’s  works,  or  with  re- 

■  pett  to  every  tiling  that  he  does  towards  his  crea- 
lures-. 

And  therefore, 

Seventhly  If  we  ufe  the  phrafe  ultimate  end  in- 
this  highefF  fenfe,  then  the  fame  that  is  God’s  ulti- 
enf  ln  c^aling  the  world,  if  we  fuppofe  but  one 
inch  end,  muxt  be  what  he  makes  his  ultimate  aim  in 
ail  his  works,  in  every  thing  he  does  either  in  creation 
or  pioviclence.  But  we  muft  fuppofe  that  in  the  ufe, 

wmcn  God  puts  the  creatures  to  that  he  hath  made,. 

f e  1  evfnn°re  have  a  regard  to  the  end,  for  which 
he  has  made  them.  But  if  we  take  ultimate  end  in 
the  other  lower  fenfe,  God  may  fometimes  have  re¬ 
gard  to  thole  things  as  ultimate  ends,  in  particular 
WGi-KS  of  providence,  which  could  not.  in  any  proper 
fenfe  be  his  laft  end  in  creating  the  world. 

EiGiiriiLY,  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  appears 
to  be  God  s  ultimate  end  in  any  fenfe,  of  his  works 
of  providence  in  general,  that  muft  he  the  ultimate 
end  of  the  work  of  creation  itfelf.  For  though  it  be  fo 
that  God  may  aft  for  an  end,  that  is  an  ultimate  end 
i  n  a  lower  ftnfe,  in  fome  of  his  wo  i  Its  of  providence 

which 
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.which  is  not  the  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  of  the 
world:  Yet  this  doth  not  take  place  with  regaid  to 
the  works  of  providence  in  general.  But  we  may 
juflly  look  upon  whatfoever  has  the  nature  of  an  ul¬ 
timate  end  of  God’s  works  of  providence  in  general* 
that  the  fame  is  alfo  an  ultimate  end  of  the  creation 
of  the  world;  for  God’s  woiks  of  providence  in  ge¬ 
neral,  aie  the  fame  with  the  general  ufe  that  he  puts 
the  world  to  that  he  has  made.  And  we  may  well  ar¬ 
gue  from  what  we  lee  of  the  general  ufe  which  God 
makes  of  the  world,  to  the  general  end  for  whit  h  he 
defigned  the  world.  Though  there  may  he  fome  things 
that  are  ends -of  particular  works  of  providence,  that 
were  not  the  lafl  end  of  the  creation,  which  are  in 
themfelves  grateful  to  God  in  fueh  particular  emergent 
circumltances;  and  10  are  laft  endsin  an  inferior  fenfe; 
Yet  this  is  only  in  certain  cafes,  or  particular  occafi- 
ons.  But  if  they  are  lad:  ends  of  God’s  proceedings 
in  the  ufe  of  the  world  in  general,  this  fhews  that  his 
making  them  laft  ends  do  not  depend  on  particular  ca¬ 
fes  and  circumlfances,  but  the  nature  of  things  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  his  general  deiign  in  the  being  and  confli- 
tution  of  the  univeife. 

Ninthly,  If  there  he  but  one  thing  that  is  ori¬ 
ginally,  and  independent  on  any  future,  fuppofed  ca- 
.fes,  agreeable  to  God,  to  be  obtained  by  the  creation 
of  the  world,  then  there  can  he  bat  one  lad  end  of 
God’s  work,  in  this  highed  fenfe:  But  if  there  are 
various  things,  properly  diverfe  one  from  another, 
•that  are,  absolutely  and  independently  on  the  fuppo- 
dtion  of  any  future  given  cafes,  agreeable  to  the  di¬ 
vine  being,  which  are  a&uaily  obtained  by  the  creati¬ 
on  of  the  world,  then  there  were  feveral  ultimate  ends 
4>f  .the  creation,  in  that  highed  fenfe. 


if 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Wlicrtin  is  cmfidered,  what  reafon  teaches  concerning 

this  Affair. 

Section  I. 

Some 'things  ohftrved  in  general ,  which  reafon  dictates* 

IT  A  V  I  N  G  obferved  thefe  things,  which  are  pro- 
X  per  to  be  taken  notice  of,  to  prevent  confuhon 
in  difeourfts  on  this  fubjeft,  I  now  proceed  to  confi¬ 
de  r  what  may^  and  what  may  not  be  (uppoled  to  be 
God’s  ultimate  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 

And  in  the  hr  ft  place,  I  would  obferve  home  things 
which  reafon  leems  to  dictate  in  this  matter.  Indeed 
this  aft  dr,  leems  properly  to  be  an  affair  of  divine  re¬ 
velation.  In  order  to  be  determined  what  was  aimed 
at,  or  defigned  in  the  creating  of  the  aftonifhing  fa¬ 
bric  of  the°univerfe  which  we  behold,  it  becomes  us 
to  attend  to  and  rely  on  what  he  has  told  us,  who  was 
the  architedl  that  built  it.  He  belt  knows  his  own 
heart,  and  what  his  o*wn  ends  and  aehgns  were,  in 
the  wonderful  works  which  he  has  wrought.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  fuppofed  that  mankind,  who,  while  dcdlitute 
of  revelation,  by  the  utmoft  improvements  of  their 
own  reafon,  and  advances  in  fcience  and  philosophy, 
could  come  to  no  clear  and  eftablifhed  determination- 
who  the  author  of  the  world  was,  would  ever  have 
obtained  any  tolerable  fettled  judgment  of  the  end 
which  the  author  of  it  propoled  to  burden  in  io  vah, 
complicated  and  wonderful  a  work  of  Ins  hands.  And 
thou  oh  it  be  true,  that  the  revelation  which  God  has  giv- 
en  to  men,  which  has  been  in  the  world  as  a  light 
frinine  in  a  dark  place,  has  been  the  occahon  of  great 
improvement  of  their  faculties,  has  taught  men  how 
to  ufe  their  reafon;  (in  winch  regard  notwithuand- 
inc  the  noblenefs  and  excellency  ol  the  faculties 
:Llhad  oiven  them,  they  feem'cd  to  be  in  thenmel 
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^jmofthelplefs.)  And  though  mankind  now,  through 
the  long  continual  afTiftance  they  have  had  bv  tn.s  di¬ 
vine  lig,ht,  have  come  to  attainments  in  tne  'Arcife 
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cxercife  of  reafon,  which  are  far  beyond  what  other- 
wife  they  would  have  arrived  to;  yeti  confefs  it  would 
be  relying  too  much  on  realon,  to  determine  the  af¬ 
fair  of  God’s  lad  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world, 
only  by  our  own  realon,  or  without  being  herein  prin¬ 
cipally  guided  by  divine  revelation,  fince  God  has 
given  a  revelation  containing  inffruClions  concerning 
this  matter.  Neverthelefs,  as  in  the  dilpute’s  and 
wranglings  which  have  been  about  this  matter,  thofe 
objections,  which  have-  chiefly  been  made  ufe  of  a- 
gainfl  what  I  think  the  icriptures  have  truly  revealed, 

have  been  from  the  pretended  dictates  of  reafon, _ / 

would  in  the  firfi  place  Joberly  confider  in  a  few  things, 
what  feems  rational  to  be  fuppofed  concerning  this  affair ; 
and  then  proceed  to  confider  zoliat  light  divine  revelation 
gives  ns  in  it. 

As  to  the  firfi  of  thefe,  viz.  what  feems  in  itfelf  ra¬ 
tional  to  be  fuppofed  concerning  this  matter,  I  think 
the  following  things  appear  to  be  the  dictates  of  rca- 
fon  : 

t.  That  no  notion  of  God  s  lafl  end  in  the  creation 
of  the  world  is  agreeable  to  reafon,  which  would  tru¬ 
ly  imply  or  infer  any  indigence,  infufficiency  and  mu¬ 
tability  in  God;  or  any  dependence  of  the  Creator 
on  the  creature,  for  any  part  of  his  perfection  orhap- 
pmds.  Bccaufe  it  is  evident,  by  both  feripture  and 
reafon,  that  God  is  infinitely,  eternally,  unchangea¬ 
bly,  and  independently  glorious  and  happy;  that  he 
ftands  in  no  need  of,  cannot  be  profiled  by  or  re^ 
ceive  any  thing  from  the  creature  ;  or  be  truly  hurt 
•or  be  the  fubjedof  any  bufferings  or  irnfiair  of  bis  do- 

7  *nd/dlc»y  flom  any  other  being.  J  need  not  ftand 
o  produce  the  proofs  of  God’s  being  fuch  a  one  it 
being  (o  untverlally  allowed  and  maintained  bv  I'm  h  ~s 
call  themfe.l v-es  chi  1  ftians. — The  notion  of  God’s  ere 
ajtng  the  world  tn  order  to  receive  any  thing  proper"- 
y  from  the  creature,  ts  not  only  contrary  ,0  FldnT 
ture  of  God  but  tnconfiftent  with  the  notion  of  cre- 
at,°n  >.  »*»'ch  implies  a  being’s  receiving  its  exigence 
*nd  all  t.,al  belongs  to  Us  bang,  out  of  nothing.  And 
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this  implies  the  moft  perfeft,  abfolute  and  univerfal 
derivation  and  dependence.  Now,  if  the  creature 
receives  its  all  from  God  entirely  and  perfe£lly,  how 
is  it  pofTible  that  it  fhould  have  any  thing  to  add  to 
God,  to  make  him  in  any  refpeft  more  than  he  was 
before,  and  fo  the  Creator  become  dependent  on  the 
creatuie  ? 

2.  Whatsoever  is  good  and  valuable  in  itfelf,  is 

worthy  that  God  fhould  value  for  itfelf,  and  on  its 
own  account;  or  which  is  the  fame  thing,  value  it 
with  an  ultimate  value  or  refpeft.  It  is  therefore  wor¬ 
thy  to  be  ultimately  fought  by  God,  or  made  the  laft 
end  of  his  action  and  operation  ;  if  it  be  a  thing  of 
fuch  a  nature  as  to  be  properly  capable  of  being  attain¬ 
ed  in  any  divine  operation.  For  it  may  be  fuppofed 
that  fome  things,  which  are  valuable  and  excellent  in 
themfelves,  are  not  properly  capable  of  being  attain¬ 
ed  in  any  divine  operation  ;  becaure  they  do  not  re¬ 
main  to  be  attained  ;  but  their  exiftence  in  all  pofTible 
refpebts,  mu  ft  be  conceived  of  as  prior  to  any  divine 
operation.  Thus  God’s  exiftence  and  infinite  per- 
jfe&ion,  though  infinitely  valuable  in  themfelves,  and 
infinitely  valued  by  God,  vet  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be 
the  end  of  any  divine  operation.  For  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  them  as  in  any  refpeft  confequent  on  any 
woiks  of  God  But  whatever  is  in  itfelf  valuable ,  ab- 
folutely  fo ,  and  that  is  capable  of  being  fought  and  attain - 
ed9  is  worthy  to  be  made  a  lafl  end  of  the  divine  opera¬ 
tion.— - Therefore, 

3.  W  hatever  that  be  which  is  in  itfelf  moft  va¬ 
luable,  and  was  fo  originally,  prior  to  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  which  is  attainable  by  the  creation,  if 
there  be  any  thing  which  was  fuperior  in  value  to  all 
others,  that  muft  be  worthy  to  be  God’s  laft  end  in  the 
creation;  and  alfo  worthy  to  be  his  higheft  end.— 
In  confequence  of  this,  it  will  follow, 

4.  That  if  God  himfelf  be  in  any  refpefl:  properly 
capable  of  being  his  own  end  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  then  it  is  reafonableto  fuppofe  that  he  had  re- 
fpe£l  to  himfelf  as  his  laft  and  higheft  end  in  this  work, 

becaufehe  is  worthy  in  himfelf  to  be  fo,  being  infi¬ 
nitely 
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nitely  the  greatest  and  bed  of  Beings.  All  things  elfc 
with  regard  to  worthinefs,  importance  and  excellence 
are  perfectly  as  nothing  in  comparifon  of  him.  And 
therefore  il  God  efteems,  values,  and  has  refpeft  to 
things  according  to  their  nature  and  proportions,  he 
muft  neceflarily  have  the  greatefl  refped  to  himfelf. 
It  would  be  againd  the  perleftion  of  his  nature,  his 
wifdom,  holinefs,  and  perfe6t  reftitude,  whereby  he 
is  difpofed  to  do  every  thing  that  is  fit  to  be  done,  to 
fuppofe  otherwife.  At  lead  a  great  part  of  the  moral 
re&itude  of  the  heart  of  God,  whereby  he  is  difpofed 
to  every  thing  that  is  fit,  fuitable  and  amiable  in  itfelf, 
conhds  in  his  having  infinitely  the  highed  regard  to 
that  which  is  in  itfelf  infinitely  highed  and  bed:  Yea 
it  is  in  this  that  it  feems  chiefly  to  confid. — The  moral 
rectitude  of  God’s  heart  mud  confid  in  a  proper  and 
due  refpecf  or  his  heart  to  things  that  are  objefts  of  mo-* 
ral  ref  pea :  Lhat  is,  to  intelligent  beings  capable  of 
moral  addons  and  relations.  And  therefore  it  mud 
chiefly  confid  in  giving  due  refpedf  to  that  being  to 
whom  mod  is  due  ;  yea  infinitely  mod,  and  in  effecfc 
all.  Foi  God  is  infinitely  the  mod  worthy  of  regard. 
The  worthinefs  of  others  is  as  nothing  to  his  ;  So  that 
to  him  belongs  ail  pofhble  refpedf.  lo  him  belongs 
the  whole  of  the  refpea  that  any  moral  agent,  either 
God,  or  any  intelligent  Being  is  capable  of.  To  him 
belongs  all  the  heart— Therefore  if  moral  reftitude  of 
heart  conhds  m  paying  the  refpea  or  regard  of  the 
heart  which  is  oue,  or  which  fitnefs  and  luitahlenefs 
requiies,  fitnels  requires  infinitely  the  greated  regard 
to  be  paid  to  God  ;  and  the  denying  fupreme  regard 
here,  would  be  a  condua  infinitely  the  mod  unfit. 
Therefore  a  pioper  regard  to  this  being,  is  what  the 
fitnefs  of  regard  does  infinitely  moft  con  fill  in.— Hence 
it  will  follow — that  the  moral  rettitude  and  fitnefs  of  the 
dijpofition  inclination  or  afledion  of  God's  heart ,  does 
chiefly  confift  in  a  refped  or  regard  to  himfelf  infinitely  a- 
bove  his  y egard  to  all  other  beings  i  Or  in  other  words, 
his  holinefs  confids  in  this. 

And  if  it  be  thus  fit  that  God  fhould  have  a  fu- 
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prcme  regard  to  himfelf,  then  it  is  fit  that  this  fupreme 
regard  fhouid  appear,  inthofe  things  by  which  he  makes 
himfelf  known,  or  by  his  word  and  works  ;  i.  e.  in 
what  he  fays,  and  in  what  he  does.  If  it  be  an  infi¬ 
nitely  amiable  thing  in  God,  that  he  fhouid  have  a 
f  upreme  regard  to  himfelf,  then  it  is  an  amiable  thing 
that  he  fhouid  a£t  as  having  a  chief  regard  to  himfelf; 
or  a£t  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  (hew  that  he  has  luch  a 
regard  ;  that  what  is  higheft  in  God’s  heart,  may  be 
higheft  in  his  a&ions  and  condu£l.  Andif  it  was  God^s 
intention,  as  there  is  great  reafon  to  think  it  was,  that 
his  works  fhouid  exhibit  an  image  of  himfelf  their 
author,  that  it  might  brightly  appear  by  his  works 
what  manner  or  being  he  is,  and  afford  a  proper  re- 
prefentation  of  his  divine  excellencies,  and  efpeciaily 
his  moral  excellence,  confiding  in  the  dijpofition  oj  his 
hearts  then  it  is  reafonable  to  luppofe  that  his  works 
are  fo  wrought  as  to  fhew  this  fupreme  refpeti  to  him¬ 
felf,  wherein  his  moral  excellency  does  primarily  con* 

£ft. 

When  we  are  confidering  with  ourfelves,  what 
would  be  mod  fit  and  proper  for  God  to  have  a  chief 
refpehl  to,  in  his  proceedings  in  general,  with  regard 
to  the  univeriality  of  things,  it  may  h  ip  us  to  judge 
cf  the  matter  with  the  greater  eafe  and  fatisfa&ion  to 
confider,  what  we  can  luppofe  would  be  judged  and 
determined  by  lome  third  being  of  perfect  wiidom  and 
re&dude,  neither  the  creator  nor  one  ol  the  creatures, 
that  fhouid  be  perfectly  indifferent  and  difintcreffed. 
Or  if  we  make  the  fuppofition,  that  wifdom  itfelr,  or 
infinitely  wile  judice  and  rectitude  were  a  didindt  dii- 
intereded  perlon,  whole  office  it  was  to  determine 
how  things  (hall  be  mod  fitly  and  properly  ordered  in 
the  whole  lydem,  or  kingdom  of  evidence,  including 
king  and  fubje&s,  God  and  his  creatures ;  and  upon  a 
view  of  the  whole,  to  decide  what  regard  fhouid  pre¬ 
vail  and  govern  in  a  1  proceedings.  Now  fuen  a  judge 
in  adjufting  the  proper  mealures  and  kinds  of  regard 
that  every  part  ol  cxidence  is  to  have,  would  weigh 
things  in  an  even  balance  ;  taking  care,  that  greater, 

or 
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or  more  exigence  fhould  have  a  greater  (hare  than  led, 
that  a  greater  part  of  the  whole  Should  be  more  look¬ 
ed  at  and  ref  petted,  than  the  Idler  in  proportion  (o- 
ther  things  being  equal)  to  the  meafure  of  exidence,-- 
that  the  more  excellent  fhould  be  more  regarded  than 
the  lei’s  excellent  : — So  that  the  degree  of  regard  fhould 
always  be  in  a  proportion ,  compounded  of  the  proporti¬ 
on  of  exijlence ,  and  proportion  of  excellence ,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  greatnefs  and  goodnejs,  confidered 
conjunEtly . — Such  an  arbiter,  in  confidering  the  iyflcm 
of  created  intelligent  beings  by  itfelf,  would  determine, 
that  the  lyfhem  in  general,  confiding  of  many  milli¬ 
ons,  was  of  greater  importance,  and  worthy  of  a 
greater  fhare'of  regard,  than  only  one  individual.  For 
however  confiderable  iome  of  the  individuals  might 
be  fo  that  they  might  be  much  greater  and  better,  and 
have  a  greater  fhare  of  the  fum  total  of cxjdence  and 
excellence  than  another  individual,  yet  no  one  ex¬ 
ceeds  others  lo  much  as  to  countervail  all  the  reft  of' 
the  fyftcm.  And  if  this  judge  confider  not  only  the 
fyftem  of  created  beings,  but  the  fyftem  of  being  in  ge¬ 
neral,  comprehending  the  fum  total  of  univerlal  ex- 
iftence,  both  creator  and  creature  ;  ftill  every  part 
mud  be  confidered  according  to  its  weight  and  impor¬ 
tance,  or  the  meafure  it  has  of  exidence  and  excel¬ 
lence.  To  determine  then,  what  proportion  of  re¬ 
gard  is  to  be  allotted  to  the  creator,  and  all  his  crea¬ 
tures  taken  together,  both  mud  be  as  it  were  put  in 
the  balance  ; — the  fupreme  Being ,  with  all  in  him,  that 
is  great,  confiderable,  and  excellent,  is  to  be  edimat- 
ed  and  compared  with  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  creation  :  And  according  as  the  former  is  found 
to  out-weigh,  in  fuch  proportion  is  he  to  have  a  great¬ 
er  fhare  of  regard. — And  in  this  cafe,  as  the  whole 
fydern  of  created  beings  in  comparison  of  the  creator, 
would  be  found  as  the  light  dud  of  the  balance, 
(which  is  taken  no  notice  of  by  him  that  weighs)  and 
as  nothing  and  vanity,  fo  the  arbiter  mud  determine 
accordingly  with  refpecl  to  the  degree  in  which  God 
fhould  be  regarded  by  all  intelligent  exidence,  and  the 
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degree  in  which  he  fhould  be  regarded  in  all  that  is 
done  through  the  whole  univerfal  lyflem  ;  in  all  ac¬ 
tions  and  proceedings,  determinations  and  effebls 
whatever,  whether  creating,  preferving,  ufing,  ail- 
poling,  changing,  or  deflroying.  And  as  the  creator 
is  infinite,  and  has  all  poflible  exiflence,  perfection 
and  excellence,  fo  he  muft  have  all  poflible  regard. 
As  he  is  every  way  the  fir  ft  and  fupreme,  and  as  his 
excellency  is  in  all  refpeCts  the  fupreme  beauty  and 
glory,  the  original  good,  and  fountain  of  all  good  ; 
fo  he  muft  have  in  all  refpeCts  the  lupreme  regard. 
Andasheis  Godoverall,  to  whom  all  are  properly  fub- 
ordinate.  and  on  whom  all  depend,  worthy  to  reign 
as  fupreme  head  with  abfolute  and  univerfal  domini¬ 
on  ;  fo  it  is  fit  that  he  fhould  be  fo  regarded  by  all  and 
in  all  proceedings  and  effeCts  through  the  whole  fyi- 
tem  :  That  this  univerfality  of  things  in  their  whole 
compafs  and  feries  fhould  look  to  him  and  refpeCt  him 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  refpect  to  him  fhould  reign 
overall  refpeCt  to  other  things  and  that  regard  to  crea¬ 
tures  fhould  univerfally  be  lubordinate  and  fubjeCt. 

W hen  I  fpeak  of  regard  to  be  thus  adjufted  in  the 
univerfal  fyflem,  or  ium  total  of  exiflence,  I  mean 
the  regard  of  the  fum  total ;  not  only  the  regard  of  in¬ 
dividual  creatures,  or  all  creatures,  but  of  all  intelli¬ 
gent  exiflence,  created,  and  uncreated,  lor  it  is  fit, 
that  the  regard  of  the  creator  fhould  be  proportioned 
to  the  woithinefs  of  objects,  as  well  as  the  regard  of 
creatures.  Thus  we  mufl  conclude  fuch  an  arbiter, 
as  I  have  fuppofed,  would  determine  in  this  bufmefs, 
being  about  to  decide  how  matters  fhould  proceed  mofl 
fitly,  properly,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  tnings. 
He  would  therefore  determine,  'that  the  whole  uni- 
verfe,  including  all  creatures  animate  and  inanimate,  in 
all  its  actings,  proceedings,  revolutions,  and  entire  fe¬ 
ries  of  events,  fhould  proceed  from  a  regard  and  with 
a  view,  to  God,  as  the  fupreme  and  la  ft  "end  of  all: 
That  every  wheel,  both  great  and  imall,  in  all  its  ro¬ 
tations,  fhould  move  with  a  conflant  invariable  regard 

to  him  as  the  ultimate  cad  of  all as  perfectly  and  u- 
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niformly,  as  if  the  whole  fyftem  were  animated  and 
tl i retted  by  one  common  foul  :  Or,  as  it  luch  an  ar¬ 
biter  as  I  have  before  luppofed,  one  pofl'effed  o!  per¬ 
fect  wifdom  and  reauudc,  became  the  common  foul 
of  the  univerfe,  and  actuated  and  governed  it  in  ail 

its  motions. 

Thus  I  have  gone  upon  the  fuppofitipn  oj  a  third 
perfon,  neither  creator  nor  creature,  but  a  di  fin  tore  hi¬ 
ed  perfon  depping  in  to  judge  of  the  concerns  of  both, 
and  Hate  what  is  mod  fit  and  proper  between  them. 
The  thing  fuppofea  is  impoffible  ;  but  the  cafe  is  ne- 
verthelels  jud  the  fame  as  to  what  is  moil  fit  and  fuit- 
able  in  itleif.  For  it  is  mod  certainly  proper  for  Cod 
to  aft,  according  to  the  greated  fitnejs*  in  his  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  he  knows  what  the  greated  fitncjs  is,  as 
much  as  if  perfeft  reftitude  were  a  didinft  perfon  to 
direft  him.  As  therefore  there  is  no  third  being,  be- 
dde  God  and  the  created  fydem,  nor  can  be,  ^lo  there 
is  no  need  of  any,  feeing  God  himfelf  ispoflefled  of 
that  perfeft  difeernment  and  reftitude  which  have 
been  fuppofed.  It  belongs  to  him  as  fupreme  arbiter, 
and  to  his  infinite  wifdom  and  reftitude,  to  date  all 
rules  and  meafures  of  proceedings.  And  feeing  thefe 
attributes  of  God  are  infinite,  and  mod  absolutely 
perfeft,  they  are  not  the  lefs  fit  to  order  and  difpofe, 
becaufe  they  are  in  him,  who  is  a  being  concerned, 
and  not  a  third  perfon  that  is  difintereded. — For 
being  intereded  unfits  a  perfon  to  be  an  arbiter  or 
judge,  no  otherwife  than  as  filtered  tends  to  blind  and 
miflead  his  judgment,  or  incline  him  to  aft  contrary 
to  it.  But  that  God  fhould  be  in  danger  of  either,  is 
contrary  to  the  luppofition  of  his  being  pofl'effed  of 
discerning  and  judice  absolutely  perfeft.  Andas  there 
mud  be  fome  fupreme  judge  of  fitnefs  and  propriety 
in  the  universality  of  things,  as  otherwife  there  could 
be  no  order  nor  regularity,  it  therefore  belongs  to  God 
whofe  are  all  things,  who  is  perleftly  fit  for  this  office, 
and  who  alone  is  fo  to  date  a  1  things  according  to  the 
molt  perfeft  fitnefs  and  reftitude,  as  much  as  if  perfeft 
reftitude  were  a  didinft  perfon.  We  jnav  thcie'ore 
be  lure  it  is  and  wid  be  done,  I  snou  ld 
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I  should  think  that  thefe  things  might  incline  us 
to  iuppoie,  that  God  has  not  forgot  himfelf,  in  the 
ends  which  he  pro  poled  in  the  creation  of  the  world  ; 
but  tnat  he  has  to  hated  thefe  ends  (however  heisfelf- 
(ufhcient,  immutable  and  independent)  as  therein 
plainly  to  fhew  a  fupreme  regard  to  himfelf.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  can  be.  or  whether  God  has  done  thus,  mu  ft 
be  conducted  afterwards,  as  alio  what  may  be  object¬ 
ed  againft  this  view  of  things.  '  J 

•  A'c  ^fHATSOfiVER  *s  g°od,  amiable  and  valuable  in 
itiel r,  ablokitely  and  originally,  which  facts  and  events 
Ihew  that  God  airnsd  at  in  the  creation  of  the  wovid, 
mud  be  iuppoled  to  he  regarded,  or  aimed  at  by  God 
ultimately,  or  as  an  ultimate  end  of  creation. — For  we 
mud  iuppoie  from  the  perfection  of  God’s  nature, 
that  whatfoever  is  valuable  and  amiable  in  itfelf,  (im¬ 
ply  ancj  abfolutely  confidered,  God  values  (imply  for 
itleif ;  it  is  agreeable  to  him  abfolutely  on  its  own  ac¬ 
count  ,  became  God  s  judgment  and  e  idee  in  are  accor- 
Ging  to  truth.  He  values  and  loves  things  according¬ 
ly,  as  they  are  worthy  to  be  valued  and  Toved.  But 
il  God  values  a  thing  (imply,  and  abfolutely,  for  itfelf, 
and  on  its  own  account,  then  it  is  the  ultimate  ohjeCt 
of  his  value  ;  he  does  not  value  it  merely  for  the  fake 
of  a  further  end  to  be  attained  by  it.  for  to  fuppofe 
that  he  values  it  only  for  fome  farther  end,  is  in  direCt 
contradi&ion  to  the  prefent  (uppofition,  which  is, 
that  he  values  it  abfolutely,  and  for  itfelf.— Hence  it 
mod  clearly  follows,  that  if  that  which  God  values 
ultimately,  and  for  itfelf,  appears  in  fa  ft  and  experi¬ 
ence,  to  be  what  he  (eeks  by  any  thing  he  does,  he 
mud  regard  it  as  an  ultimate  end.  And  therefore  if 
he  feeks  it  in  creating  the  world,  or  any  part  of  the 
world,  it  is  an  ultimate  end  of  the  work  of  creation. 
Having  got  thus  far,  vve  may  now  proceed  a  dep  far¬ 
ther,  and  affert, 

6.  W hatsoever  thing  isaClually  the  effeCt  or  con- 
fequence  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  is  (im¬ 
ply  and  ablolutely  good  and  valuable  in  itfelf,  that 
thing  is  an  ultimate  end  of  God’s  creating  the  world. 

We 
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We  fee  that  it  is  a  good  that  God  aimed  at  by  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  world  ;  becaufe  he  has  actually  attained 
it  by  that  means.  This  is  an  evidence  that  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  attain,  or,  aimed  at  it.  For  we  may  judly  inter 
what  God  intends,  by  what  he  actually  does  ',  becau  c 
he  does  nothing  inadvertently,  or  without  defign.  but 
whatever  God  intends  to  attain  from  a  value  for  it  *, 
or  in  other  words,  whatever  he  aims  at  in  his  abtions 
and  wrorks,  that  he  values  ;  he  feeks  that  thing  in  thofe 
a£ls  and  w’orks.  becaule,  for  an  agent  to  intend  to 
attain  fomething  he  values  by  means  he  ufes,  is  the 
fame  thing  as  to  feek  it  bv  thofe  means.  And  this  is 
the  fame  as  to  make  that  thing  his  end  in  thofe  means. 
Now  it  being  by  the  fuppolition  what  God  values  ul¬ 
timately,  it  mud  therefore  by  the  preceding  poiition, 
be  aimed  at  by  God  as  an  ultimate  end  of  creating  th© 
world. 


Section  II. 

Some  farther  obfervations  concerning  thofe  things  which 
reafon  leads  us  to  fuppofe  God  aimed  at  in  the  creation 
of  the  zvorld,  fiewing  particularly  what  things  that  are 
abfolutely  good ,  are  actually  the  confequence  oj  the  creation 
of  the  world . 

I^ROM  what  was  lad  obferved  it  fcems  to  be  the  mod 
proper  andjud  way  of  proceeding,  as  we  wrould  fee 
what  light  reafon  wiibgive  us  refpe&ing  the  particular 
end  or  ends  God  had  ultimately  in  view  in  the  creati¬ 
on  of  the  world,  to  confider  what  thing  or  things,  are 
actually  the  eftebl  or  confequence  of  the  creation  of 
the  world,  that  are  fimply  and  originally  valuable  in 
themfelves.  And  this  is  what  1  would  direftly  pro¬ 
ceed  ro,  without  entering  on  any  tedious  and  meta¬ 
physical  enquiries  wherein  ntneis,  amiablenefs,  orva- 
luablenels  confids;  or  what  that*  is  in  the  nature  of 
fome  things,  which  is  properly  the  foundation  of  a 
worthiness  of  being  loved  and  edeemed  on  their  own 
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account.  In  this  I  muff:  at  prefent  refer  what  I  fay  to 
the  tente  and  diftates  of  the  reader’s  mind,  on  fedate 
calm  refleftion.  —-—I  proceed  to  obferve, 
i.  It  fee  ms  a  thing  injtfelf  fit,  proper  and  defira- 
ble,^  that  the  glorious  attributes  of  God,  which  con- 
iilc  in  a  fufficiency  to  certain  ads  and  effeds,  (hould 
be  exerted  in  the  production  of  fuch  effects,  as  might 
mamfeft  the  infinite  power,  wifdom,  righteoufnefs, 
goodnefs,  &c.  which  are  in  God.  If  the  world  had  * 
not  been  created,  thefe  attributes  never  would  have 
had  any  exercife.  The  power  of  God,  which  is  a 
lufficiency  in  him  to  produce  great  efifeds,  mult  for 
ever  have  been  dormant  and  ufelefs  as  to  any  efifed. 
The  divine  wifdom  and  prudence  would  have  had  no 
exercile  in  any  wife  contrivance,  any  prudent  pro¬ 
ceeding  or  difpofal  of  things;  for  there  would  have 
been  no  objeds  of  contrivance  or  difpofal.  The  fame 
might  be  obferved  of  God’s  juftice,  goodnefs  and 
truth. — Indeed  God  might  have  known  as  perfettly 
that  he  pofleffed  thefe  attributes,  if  they  had  never 
been  exerted  or  exprefled  in  anvbeffedt.  But  then  if 
the  attributes  which  confift  in  a  fufficiency  for  corref- 
pondent  effeds,  are  in  themfelves  excellent,  theexer- 
ciles  of  them  mud  likewife  be  excellent,  I  fit  be  an 
excellent  thing  that  there  fhould  be  a  fufficiency  for  a  9 
certain  kind  of  adion  or  operation,  the  excellency  of 
fuch  a  fufficiency  mud  conlid  in  its  relation  to  this 
kind  of  operation  or  eded  ;  but  that  could  not  be, 
unlels  the  operation  itfelf  were  excellent.  A  fuffici¬ 
ency  for  any  ad  or  work  is  no  farther  valuable,  than 
the  work  or  effed  is  valuable.  *  As  God  therefore  ef- 

teems 

*  As  we  nruft  conceive  of  things,  the  end  and  perfeffion  of 
thefe  attributes  does  as  it  were  confifl  in  their  exercife  :  “  The 
end  of  wifdom  (fays  Mr.  G.  Tennent,  in  his  fermon  at  the  o- 
pening  of  the  Prefbyterian  Chur  h  of  Philadelphia)  is  defign; 
the  end  of  power  is  adticn  ;  the  end  of  goodnefs  is  doing  good, 
i  o  fuppofe  thefe  perfections  not  to  he  exerted,  would  be  to  re- 
jprefent  them  as  infignificant.  Of  what  ufe  would  God’s  wifdom 
he,  if  it  had  nothing  to  defign  or  direff  ?  To  what  purpofe  his 
almightinefs,  if  it  never  brought  any  thing  to  pals  ?  And  of  what 
avail  his  goodnefs,  if  it  never  did  any  good  i” 
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teems  thefe  attrihutesthemfelves  valuable,  and  delights 
in  them  ;  To  it  is  natural  to  (uppofe  that  he  delights  in 
their  proper  exercife  and  expreffion.  For  the  fame 
reafon  that  he  efteems  his  own  fufficiency  wifely  to 
contrive  and  difpofe  effetls,  he  alfo  will  efteem  the 
wife  contrivance  and  difpoiiticn  itfelf.  And  for  the 
fame  reafon  as  he  delights  in  his  own  difpofition,  to 
dojuftly,  and  to  difpole  of  things  according  to  truth 
and  juft  proportion  ;  fo  he  mult  delight  in  fuch  a 
righteous  dif poial  itfelf. 

2.  It  feems  to  be  a  thing  in  itfelf  fit  and  defirable* 
that  the  glorious  perfections  of  God  fhould  be  known, 
and  the  operations  and  exprefhons  of  them  feen  by 
other  beings  befides  himfelf.  If  it  be  fit.  that  God’s 
power  and  wifdom,  &c.  fhould  be  exercifed  and  ex- 
preffed  in  fome  effeCts,  and  not  lie  eternally  dormant, 
then  it  feems  proper  that  thefe  exercifes  fhould  ap¬ 
pear,  and  not  be  totally  hidden  and  unknown.  For 
if  they  are,  it  will  be  juft  the  fame  as  to  the  above 
purpofe,  as  if  they  were  not.  God  as  perfectly  knew 
himfelf  and  his  perfections,  had  as  perfeCt  an  idea  of 
the  exercifes  and  effeCts  they  were  fufficicnt  for  an¬ 
tecedently  to  any  fuch  aCtual  operations  of  them,  as 
fince.  If  therefore  it  be  neverthelefs  a  thing  in  itfelf 
valuable,  and  worthy  to  be  defired,  that  thefe  glori¬ 
ous  perfections  be  aCtually  expreffed  and  exhibited  in 
their  correfpondent  effefts ;  then  it  feems  alfo,  that 
the  knowledge  of  thefe  perfeaions,  and  the  exprefli- 
ons  and  difeoveries  that  are  made  of  them,  is  a  thing 
valuable  in  itfelf  abfolutely  confidered  ;  and  that  it  is 
dcfirable  that  this  knowledge  fhould  exift.  As  God’s 
perfeaions  are  things  in  themfelves  excellent,  fo  the 
expreflion  of  them  in  their  proper  aas  and  fruits  is 
excellent:  and  tne  knowledge  of  thefe  excellent  per¬ 
feaions,  and  of  thele  glorious  expreffions  of  them, 
is  an  excellent  thing,  the  exiftence  of  which  is  in  it¬ 
felf  vaiuaole  and  dchiable.—  It  is  a  thing  infinitely 
good  in  itiel f  that  God’s  glory  fhould  be  known  by  a* 
glorious  fociety  of  created  beings.  And  that  there 
ihould  be  in  them  an  increafmg  knowledge  of  God  to 
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all  eternity,  is  an  exigence,  a  reality  infinitely  worthy 
to  be,  and  worthy  to  be  valued  and  regarded  by  him, 
to  whom  it  belongs  to  order  that  to  be,  which,  of  all 
things  poflible,  is  fitted  and  bed.  If  exidence  is  more 
worthy  than  deleft  and  nonentity,  and  if  any  created 
exidence  is  in  itfelf  worthy  to  be,  then  knowledge  or 
underdanding  is  a  thing  worthy  to  be  ;  and  if  any 
knowledge,  then  the  mod  excellent  fort  of  know¬ 
ledge,  viz.  that  of  God  and  his  glory.  The  exidence 
of  the  created  univerfe  confids  as  much  in  it  as  in  any 
thing:  Yea  this  knowledge,  is  one  of  the  highed, 
mod  real  and  fubdantial  parts,  of  all  created  exidence, 
mod  remote  from  nonentity  and  defeft. 

3.  As  it  is  a  thing  valuable  and  delirable  in  itfelf 
that  God’s  glory  fhould  be  feen  and  known,  fo  when 
known,  it  feems  equally  reafonable  and  fit,  it  fhould 
be  valued  and  edeemed,  loved  and  delighted  in,  an- 
fwerably  to  its  dignity.  There  is  no  more  reafon  to 
efteem  it  a  fit  and  fuitable  thing  that  God’s  glory 
fhould  be  known  or  that  there  fhould  be  an  idea  in 
the  underdanding  correfponding  unto  the  glo¬ 
rious  obie£f,  than  that  there  fhould  be  a  correfpond¬ 
ing  diipofition  or  affeftion  in  the  will.  If  the  per- 
feftion  itfelf  be  excellent,  the  knowledge  of  it  is 
excellent,  and  fo  is  the  edeem  and  love  of  it  excel¬ 
lent.  And  as  it  is  fit  tin  at  God  fhould  love  and  edeem 
his  own  excellence,,  it  is  alfo  fit  that  he  fhould  value 
and  edeem  the  love  of  his  exc  llency.  For  if  it  be¬ 
comes  any  being  greatly  to  value  another,  then  it  be¬ 
comes  him  to  love  to  have  him  valued  and  efleemed  ; 
And  if  it  becomes  a  being  highly  to  value  himfelf,  it 
is  fit  that  he  fhould  love  to  have  himfelf  valued  and 
edeemed.  If  the  idea  of  God’s  perfeftion  in  the  un¬ 
der  (landing  be  valuable*  then  the  love  of  the  heart 
feems  to  be  more  elpecially  valuable,  as  moral  beauty 
efpecially  confids  in  the  difpofition  and  affeftion  of 
the  heart. 

4.  As  there  is  an  infinite  fulnefs  of  all  poffible  good 
in  God,  a  fulnefs  of  every  perfeftion,  of  all  excel¬ 
lency  and  beauty,  and  of  infinite  happinefs ;  and 

as 
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as  this  fulnefs  iscapable  of  communication  or  emanation 
ad  extra  ;  fo  it  feems  a  thing  amiable  and  valuable  in 
itfelf  that  it  fhould  be  communicated  or  flow  fortht 
that  this  infinite  fountain  of  good  fhould  fend  forth 
abundant  flreams,  that  this  infinite  fountain  of  light 
fhould,  diffufing  its  excellent  fulnefs,  pour  forth  light 
all  around. — And  as  this  is  in  itfelf  excellent,  fo  a  dif- 
pofition  to  this,  in  the  divine  being,  mufl  be  looked 
upon  as  a  perfection  or  an  excellent  difpofition,  fuck 
an  emanation  of  good  is,  in  forne  fenfe,  a  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  it ;  fo  far  as  the  communication  or  external 
ftream  may  be  looked  upon  as  any  thing  befides  the 
fountain,  fo  far  it  may  be  looked  on  as  an  increafe  of 
good.  And  if  the  fulnefs  of  good  that  is  in  the  foun¬ 
tain  is  in  itfelf  excellent  and  worthy  to  ex  iff,  then  the 
emanation,  or  that  which  is  as  it  were  an  increafe,  re¬ 
petition  or  multiplication  of  it,  is  excellent  and  worthy 
to  exifl.  Thus  it  is  fit,  fince  there  is  an  infinite  foun¬ 
tain  of  light  and  knowledge,  that  this  light  (hould 
Ihine  forth  in  beams  of  communicated  knowledge  and 
o  And  as  there  is  an  infinite  fountain 
of  holinefs,  moral  excellence  and  beauty,  fo  it  fhould 
flow  out  in  communicated  holinefs. — And  that  as 
there  is  an  infinite  fulnefs  of  joy  and  happinefs,  fothefe 
fiiould  have  an  emanation,  and  become  a  fountain  flow¬ 
ing  out  in^ abundant  flreams,  as  beams  from  the  fun. 

,  ^ROM  this  vicw  it  appears  another  way  to  be  a  thing 
m  itfelf  valuable,  that  there  fhould  be  fucli  things  as 
the  knowledge  of  God’s  glory  in  other  beings, °and 
an  high  efteem  of  it,  love  to  it,  and  delight  and  com¬ 
placence  in  it:  This  appears  I  %  in  another  way, 
viz.  as  thefe  things  are  but  the  emanations  of  God’s 
own  knowledge,  holinefs  and  joy. 

_  rh?  rS  f  prfarrs  r2r°nabie  to  fuPPof^,  that  it  was 

what  God  had  refpeft  to  as  an  ultimate  end  of  his  cre¬ 
ating  the  world,  to  communicate  of  his  own  infinite 
fulneis  of  good  ;  or  rather  that  it  was  his  laft  end,  that 
ere  mig  t  e  a  glorious  and  abundant  emanation  of 
his  mfimte  fulneis  of  God  ad  extra ,  or  without  him- 
leU>  and  the  difpofition  to  communicate  himfelf,  or 

^  diffufs 
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tjiffufe  his  own  fulness,  *  which  we  mud  conceive 
of  as  being  originally  in  God  as  a  perfection  of  his  na¬ 
ture,  was  what  moved  him  to  create  the  world,  But 
ijere  as  much  as  poffible  to  avoid  confufion,  I  obferve, 
that  there  is  fome  impropriety  in  faying  that  a  difpo- 
fition  in  God  to  communicate  himfelf  to  the  creature , 
moved  him  to  create  the  world.  For  though  the  dif- 
fu live  difpohtion  in  the  nature  of  God,  that  moved 
him  to  create  the  world,  doubtlefs  inclines  him  to  com¬ 
municate  himfelf  to  the  creature,  wdaen  the  creature 
exifts  ;  yet  this  cannot  be  ail :  Becaufe  an  inclination 
in  God  to  communicate  himfelf  to  an  objeft,  feems  to 
prefuppofe  the  exiftcnce  of  the  objcT,  at  leaf!  in  idea* 
But  the  diffufive  difpohtion  that  excited  y  d  t  o  g  i  \  e 
creatures  exi hence,  was  rather  a  communicative  dif¬ 
pohtion  in  general,  or  a  difpohtion  in  the  fulnefs  of 
the  divinity  to  flow  out  and  diffufe  itfelf.  Thus  the 
difpohtion  there  is  in  the  root  and  flock  of  a  tree  to 
diffufe  and  fend  forth  its  fap  and  life,  is  doubtlefs  the 
reafon  of  the  communication  of  its  fap  and  life  to  its 
buds,  leaves  and  fruits,  after  thefe  exiff.  But  a  difpo- 
fftion  to  communicate  of  its  life  ana  lap  toitc>  fruits,  is 
not  fo  properly  the  caufe  of  its  producing  thofe  fruits, 
as  its  difpohtion  to  communicate  itfelf,  or  diffufe  its 
fap  and  life  in  general.  1  herefpre  to  fpeak  mcre.ff  rich¬ 
ly  according  to  truth,  we  may  fuppoie,  that  a  difp  op¬ 
tion  in  God ,  as  an  original  property  of  his  nature,  to  an 
emanation  of  his  own  infinite  fulnefs,  was  what  excited 
him  to  create  the  world  ;  and  fo  that  the  emanation  itfelf 

was  aimed  at  by  him  as  a  lajt  end  of  the  creation . 

Section 


*  I  fhall  often  vie  the  phrafe  God's  fihefs,  as  Cgnifying  and  com- 
irehendinp-  all  the  good  which  is  m  God  natural  and  moral, 
her  excellence  or  happinefs  :  partly  becaufe  1  know  of  no  better 
olwafe  to  be  tied  in  this  general  meaning  ;  and  partly  becaufe  I 
k  led  hereto  by  fome  of  the  infpired  writers,  particulaily  the 
soohle  Paul,  who  often  ufeth  the  phrafe  in  this  len  . 
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Wherein  it  is  confidered  how,  on  the  fuppofition  of  God’s 
making  the  forementioned  things  his  Laft  end ,  he  mani - 
jefls  a  fup rt me  and  ultimate  regard  to  himfelf  in  all  his 
work  r. 

IN  the  lafl  feEtion  I  obferved  Tome  things,  which 
are  atlnaiiy  the  conlequence  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  which  feetn  abfolutely  valuable  in  themfelves, 
and  fo  worthy  to  be  made  God’s  lafl  end  in  this  work. 
I  now  proceed  to  enquire,  how  God’s  making  fuch 
things  as  thefe  his  laft  end  is  confident  with  his  mak¬ 
ing  himfelf  his  laft  end,  or  his  manifefting  an  ulti¬ 
mate  refpetf  to  himfelf  in  his  afts  and  works.  Be- 
caufe  this  is  a  thing  I  have  obferved  as  agreeable  to  the 
didates  of  reafon,  that  in  all  his  proceedings  he  Ihould 
fet  himfelf  higheft. — Therefore  I  would  endeavour  to 
fhew  with  relpeft  to  each  of  the  forementioned  things, 
that  God,  in  making  them  his  end,  makes  himfelf  his 
end,  fo  as  in  all  to  fhew  a  fupreme  and  ultimate  re- 
ipeft  to  himfelf;  and  how  his  infinite  love  to  him¬ 
felf  and  delight  in  himfelf,  will  naturally  caule  him 
to  value  and  delight  in  thefe  things  :  Or  rather  how  a 
value  to  thefe  things  is  implied  in  his  love  to  himfelf, 
or  value  of  that  infinite  fulnefs  of  rood  that  is  in  him-  ' 
felf. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  firft  of  the  particulars  men¬ 
tioned  above,  viz.  God  s  regard  to  the  exercife  and 
ex  predion  of  thole  attributes  of  his  nature,  in  their 
proper  operations  and  effects,  which  con  lift  in  a  fuf- 
fivdency  for  tnefe  operations,  it  is  not  hard  to  conceive 
that  God’s  regard  to  himfelf,  and  value  for  his  own 
per  ft  (Tons,  fhould  caufe  him  to  value  thefe  exerciles 
and  ex  pi  e  Lions  of  his  perfections;  and  that  a  love  to 
them  will  difpofe  him  to  love  their  exhibition  and  ex- 
ertment:  .  Inalmuch  as  their  excellency  confifts  in 
their  relation  to  ufe,  exercife  and  operation;  as  the 
excellency  of  wLdom  confifts  in  its  relation  to,  and 
lufficiency  for,  wife  defigns  and  effeaS.  God’s  love 
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to  himfelf,  and  his  own  attributes,  will  therefore  make 
him  delight  in  that,  which  is  the  ufe,  end  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  thefe  attributes.  If  one  highly  efteem  and  de¬ 
light  in  the  virtues  of  a  friend,  as  wifdom,  juftice,  &c. 
that  have  relation  to  aCtion,  this  will  make  him  de¬ 
light  in  the  exercife  and  genuine  effeCIs  of  thefe  vir¬ 
tues:  So  if  God  both  efteem,  and  delight  in  his  own 
perfections  and  virtues,  he  cannot  but  value  and  de¬ 
light  in  the  expreftions  and  genuine  effeCls  of  them. 
So  that  in  delighting  in  the  expreftions  of  his  perfec¬ 
tions,  he  manifefts  a  delight  in  his  own  perfections 
themfelves  :  Or  in  other  words,  he  manifefts  a  delight 
in  himfelf;  and  in  making  thefe  expreftions  of  his 
own  perfections  his  end,  he  makes  himfelf  his  end . 

And  with  refpeCt  to  the  fecond  and  third  particu¬ 
lars,  the  matter  is  no  lefs  plain.  For  he  that  loves  any 
being,  and  has  a  difpofition  highly  to  prize,  and 
greatly  to  delight  in  his  virtues  ?*?d  perfections,  muft 
from  the  fame  difpofition  be  welFpleafed  to  have  his 
excellencies  known,  acknowledged,  efteemed  and 
prized  by  others.  He  that  loves  and  approves 
any  being  or  thing,  he  naturally  loves  and  approves 
the  love  and  approbation  of  that  thing,  and  is  oppo- 
ftte  to  the  difapprobation  and  contempt  of  it.  Thus  it 
is  when  one  loves  another,  and  highly  prizes  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  a  friend.  And  thus  it  is  fit  it  fhould  be,  if  it 
be  fit  that  the  other  fhould  be  beloved,  and  his  quali¬ 
fication  prized.  And  therefore  thus  it  will  neceflarily 
be,  if  a  being  loves  himfelf  and  highly  prizes  his  own 
excellencies:  And  thus  it  is  fit  it  fhould  be,  if  it  be 
fit  he  fhould  thus  love  himfelf,  and  prize  his  own  va¬ 
luable  qualities.  That  is,  it  is  fit  that  he  fhould  take 
delight  in  his  own  excellencies  being  feen,  acknow¬ 
ledged,  efteemed,  and  delighted  in.  This  is  implied 
in  a  love  to  himfelf  and  his  own  perfeCiions.  And 
in  feeking  this,  and  making  this  his  end,  he  feeks 
himfelf,  and  makes  himfelf  his  end. 

And  with  refpeCl  to  the  fourth  and  laft  particular, 
viz.  God’s  being  difpofed  to  an  abundant  communi¬ 
cation*  and  elonous  emanation  of  that  infinite  fulnefs 
;  w  of 
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of  good  which  he  poffeffes  in  himfelf ;  as  of  his  own 
knowledge,  excellency?  and  happinels,  in  tl ic  manner 
which  he  does  ;  if  we  thoroughly  and  properly  conlider 
the  matter,  it  will  appear,  that  herein  alfo  God  makes 
himfelf  his  end,  in  fuch  a  (enfe,  as  plainly  to  inanilefb 
and  teflify  a  fupreme  and  ultimate  regard  to  himlell. 
-  Merely  in  this  difpofition  to  diliufe  himfelf,  or 
to  caufe  an  emanation  of  his  glory  and  fulncfs,  which 
is  prior  to  the  exigence  of  any  other  being,  and  is  to 
be  confidered  as  the  inciting  caufe  of  creation,  or  giv¬ 
ing  exigence  to  other  beings,  God  cannot  lo  properly 
be  laid  to  make  the  creature  his  end,  as  himfelf. — for 
the  creature  is  not  as  yet  confidered  as  exifling,  I  his 
difpofition  or  defire  in  God,  muff  be  prior  to  the  exif- 
tence  of  the  creature,  even  m  intention  and  forefight. 
For  it  is  a  difpofition  that  is  the  original  ground  of 
the  exiflence  of  the  creature  ;  and  even  of  the  future 

intended  and  forefeen  exiflence  of  the  creature. - 

God’s  love,  or  benevolence,  as  it  refpefts  the  crea¬ 
ture,  may  betaken  either  in  a  larger,  or  drifter  fenfe. 
In  a  larger  fenfe  it  may  fignify  nothing  diverfe  from 
that  good  difpofition  in  his  nature  to  communicate  of 
his  own  fulnefs  in  general  ;  as  his  knowledge,  his  ho- 
linefs,  and  happinefs  ;  and  to  give  creatures  exiflence 
in  order  to  it.  This  may  be  called  benevolence  or 
love,  becaufe  it  is  the  fame  good  difpofition  that  isex- 
ercifed  in  love  :  It  is  the  very  fountain  from  whence 
love  originally  proceeds,  when  taken  in  the  mofl 
proper  fenfe  ;  and  it  has  the  fame  general  tendency 

and  ed'eft  in  the  creature’s  well  being. - But  yet  this 

cannot  have  any  particular  prefent  or  future  created 
exiflence  for  its  objeft ;  becaufe  it  is  prior  to  any  fuch 
objeft,  and  the  very  fource  of  the  futurition  of  the 
exiflence  of  it.  Nor  is  it  really  diverfe  from  God’s 
love  to  himfelf;  as  will  more  clearly  appear  after¬ 
wards. 

But  God’s  love  may  be  taken  more  driftly,  for  this 
general  difpofition  to  communicate  good,  as  directed  to 
particular  objefts  :  Love  in  the  mofl  drift  and  proper 
fenfe,  prefuppofes  the  exidence  of  the  objeft  beloved 
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at leaft  in  idea  and  expectation,  and  reprefented  to  the 
mind  as  future.  God  did  not  love  angels  in  the  Itrift- 
cft  fenfe,  but  in  confequence  of  his  intending  to  cre¬ 
ate  them,  and  fo  having  an  idea  of  future  exifting  an¬ 
gels.  Therefore  his  love  to  them  was  not  properly 
what  excited  him  to  intend  to  create  them.  Love  or 
benevolence  ftri&ly  taken,  prefuppofes  an  exifting 
objeft,  as  much  as  pity,  a  miferable  fullering  obje£t.° 
This  propenfity  in  God  to  diffule  himfelf,  may  be 
con  fide  red  as  a  propenfity  to  himfelf  diffufed  ;  or  to 
his  own  glory  exifting  in  its  emanation.  -A  refpeCt  to 
himfelf,  or  an  infinite  propenfity  to,  and  delight  in 
his  own  glory,  is  that  which  caufes  him  to  incline  to 
its  being  abundantly  diffufed,  and  to  delight  in  the  e- 
manation  of  it.  Thus  that  nature  in  a  tree,  by  which 
it  puts  forth  buds,  fhoots  out  branches,  and  brings 
forth  leaves  and  fruit,  is  a  difpofition  that  terminates 
in  its  own  complete  felf.  And  fo  the  difpofition  in 
the  fun  to  fhine,  or  abundantly  to  diffufe  its  fulnefs, 
warmth  and  brightnefs,  is  only  a  tendency  to  its  own 
moft  glorious  and  complete  ftate.  So  God  looks  on 
the  communication  of  himfelf,  and  the  emanation  of 
the  infinite  glory  and  good  that  are  in  himfelf  to  belong 
to  the  fulnefs  and  completenefs  of  himfelf  ;  as  though 
he  were  not  in  his  complete  and  glorious  ftate  without 
it.  Thus  the  church  of  Chrift  (toward  whom,  and 
in  whom  are  the  emanations  of  his  glory  and  commu¬ 
nications  of  his  fulnefs)  is  called  the  fulnefs  of  Chrift  : 
As  though  he  were  not  in  his  complete  ftate  without 
her  ;  as  Adam  was  in  a  defective  ftate  without  Eve. 
And  the  church* is  called  the  glory  of  Chrift,  as  the 
woman  is  the  glory  of  the  man,  1  Cor.  xi.  7.—- Ifai. 
xlvi.  13.  I  will  place  falvation  in  Zion,  for  Ifrael  my 

glory  * - Indeed  after  the  creatures  are  intended  to 

be 

*  Very  remarkable  is  that  place,  Joh.  xii  03,  24.  “  And  Je- 
fus  anfwered  them  faying  :  the  hour  is  come  that  the  fon  of  man 
fhouldbe  glorified.  Verily,  verily,  Ifay  unto  you,  except  a  corn  of 
wheaf  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone  ;  but  ifit  die,  it 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit.”  He  had  refpedt  herein,  to  the  blefied 
fruits  of  Chrift ’s  death,  in  the  converfion,  falvation,  and  eternal 
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be  created,  God  may  be  conceived  of  as  being  moved 
by  benevolence  to  thefe  creatures,  in  the  ftri&cft  fcnfe 
in  his  dealings  with,  and  works  about  them.  His  ex- 
ercifmg  his  goodneis,  and  gratifying  his  benevolence 
to  them  in  particular,  may  be  the  fpring  of  all  God’s 
proceedings  through  the  univerfe ;  as  being  now  the 
determined  way  of  gratifying  his  general  inclination 
to  diffufe  himfelf.  Here  God’s  acting  for  himfelf,  or 
making  himfelf  his laffc  end,  and  his  acting  for  their 
fake,  are  not  to  befet  in  oppofition  ;  or  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  oppofite  parts  of  a  difjun&ion  :  they  are  ra- 
therto  be  confidered  as  coinciding  one  with  ti  e  other, 
and  implied  one  in  the  other.  But  yet  God  is  to  he 
confidered  as  firft  and  original  in  his  regard  ;  and  the 
creature  is  the  object  of  God’s  regard  con  fequentialh  and 
by  implication  as  being  as  it  were  comprehended  in 
God:  asfhallbe  more  particLilarly  obferved  prefently. 

But  how  God’s  value  for  and  delight  in  the  ema¬ 
nations  of  his  fulnels  in  the  work  of  creation,  argues 
his  delight  in  the  infinite  fulnels  of  good  there  is  in 
himfelf,  and  the  fuprerne  refpeft  and  regard  he  has  for 
himfelf ;  and  that  in  making  thefe  emanations  of  him¬ 
felf  his  end,  he  does  ultimately  make  himfelf  his  end 
in  creation,  will  more  clearly  appear  by  ccnfidering 
more  particularly  thenature  and  circumflances  of  thefe 
communications  of  God’s  fulnefs  which  are  made,  and 
which  we  have  reafon  either  from  the  nature  of  things 
or  the  word  of  God  to  iuppole  fhall  be  made. 

One  part  of  that  divine  fulnefs  which  is  commu¬ 
nicated,  is  the  divine  knowledge.  That  communicat¬ 
ed 

happinefs  and  holinefs  ofthofe  that  fhould  be  redeemed  by  him. 
This  conference  of  his  death,  lie  calls  his  glory;  and  his  ob¬ 
taining  this fi uit  ne  cabs  his  oeiiig  glorified.  As  the  flourifhing 
beautiful  produce  of  a  corn  of  wheat  fown  in  the  ground  is  its 
gloi  y.  "Wituout  tiiis  lie  is  alone  as  Ac/am  w'as  before  Eve  was 
cieated  :  Cut  from  him  oy  uis  death  proceeds  a  glorious  offspring 
in  which  he  is  communicated,  that  is  his  fulnefs  and  glory  :  As 
from  Adam  nHiis  deep  deep  proceeds  the  woman  a  beautiful 
companion  to  nil  nisempt'neis,  and  relieve  his  lolitannefs.  By 
Chad  s  ..as.li,  his  fulnefs  is  abundantly  diffufed  in  many  dreams 
and  expreffed  in  the  beauty  and  glory  of  a  great  multitude  of  hi§ 
lpiritual  offspring. 
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ed  knowledge  which  mud  be  fuppcfed  to  pertain  to 
God  s  lad  end  in  creating  the  world,  is  the  creatures 
knowledge  of  him.  For  this  is  the  end  of  all  other 
knowledge:  And  even  the  faculty  of  underftanding 
would  be  vain  without  this.  And  this  knowledge  is 
moil  properly  a  communication  of  God’s  infinite 
knowledge  which  primarily  con  fids  in  the  knowledge 
of  himfeif.  God  in  making  this  his  end,  makes  him- 
lelt  his  end.  ihis  knowledge  in  the  creature,  is  but 
a  conformity  to  God;  It  is  the  image  of  God’s  own 
knowledge  or  himlelf.  It  is  a  participation  of  the 
lame  :  It  is  as  much  the  fame  as  it  is  poffible  for  that 
to  be,  which  is  infinitely  lefs  in  degree  :  As  particular 
beams  of  the  fun  communicated,  are  the  light  and  glo¬ 
ry  of  the  fun  in  part. 

Besides  God’s  perfedlions,  or  his  glory,  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  knowledge,  or  the  thing  known  ;  fo  that 
God  is  glorified  in  it,  as  hereby  his  excellency  is  feen. 
As  therefore  God  values  himfeif,  as  he  delights  in  his 
own  knowledge ;  he  mud  delight  in  every  thing  of 
that  nature  :  As  he  delights  in  his  own  light,  he  mud 
delight  in  every  beam  of  that  light  :  And  as  he  high¬ 
ly  values  his  own  excellency,  he  mull  be  well  pleafed 
in  having  it  manifeded,  and  fo  glorified. 

Ano  ther  thing  wherein  the  emanation  of  divine 
fulnefs  that  is,  and  will  be  made  in  confequence  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  confids,  is  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  virtue  and  holinefs  to  the  creature.  This  is  a 
communication  of  God’s  holinefs  ;  fo  that  hereby  the 
creature  partakes  of  God’s  own  moral  excellency  j 
which  is  properly  the  beauty  of  the  divine  nature* 
A  nd  as  God  delights  in  his  own  beauty,  he  mud  ne- 
ccdarily  delight  in  the  creatures  holinefs ;  which  is  a 
conformity  to,  and  participation  of  it,  as  truly  as  the 
brightnefs  of  a  jewel,  held  in  the  fun’s  beams,  is  a 
participation,  or  derivation  of  the  fun’s  brightnefs, 
though  immeniely  lefs  in  degree. — — And  then  itmull 
be  confidered  wherein  this  holinefs  in  the  creature 
confids;  viz.  in  love,  which  is  the  comprehenlion 
of  all  true  virtue;  and  primarily  in  love  to  God,  which 
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is  exerciled  in  an  high  cfteem  of  God,  admiration  of 
his  perfections,  complacency  in  them,  and  praile  of 
them.  All  which  things  are  nothing  elle  but  the 
hearts  exalting,  magnifying,  or  glorifying  God  ;  which 
as  I  fhewed  before,  God  neceflanly  approves  ofT  and 
is  pleafed  with,  as  he  loves  himfelf,  and  values  the 
glory  of  his  own  nature. 

Another  part  of  God’s  fulnefs  which  he  commu¬ 
nicates,  in  his  happinefs.  This  happinefs  conhds  in 
enjoying  and  rejoicing,  in  himfelf :  And  fo  does  alio 
the  creatures  happinels.  It  is,,  as  has  been  obierved 
of  the  other,  a  participation  of  what  is  in  God  ;  and 
God  and  his  glory  are  the  objective  ground  of  it.  T  he 
happinels  of  the  creature  conlifls  in  rejoicing  in  God  ; 
by  which  alfo  God  is  magnified  and  exalted  :  Joy,  or 
the  exulting  of  the  heart  in  God’s  glory,  is  one  thing 

that  belongs  to  praife. - So  that  God  is  all  in  all, 

with  refpeCt  to  each  part  of  that  communication  of 
the  divine  fulnefs  which  is  made  to  the  creature. 
What  is  communicated  is  divine,  or  fomethingof  God: 
And  each  communication  is  of  that  nature,  that  the 
creature  to  whom  it  is  made,  is  thereby  conformed  to 
God,,  and  united  to  him  ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the 
communication  is  greater  or  lefs.  And  the  coinmuni 
cation  itfelf,  is  no  other,  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  than 
that  wherein  the  very  honor,  exaltion  and  praife  of 
God  con  fids. 

And  it  is  farther  to  be  confidered,  that  the  thing 
which  God  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  as 
the  end  which  he  had  uhimately  in  view,  was  that 
eommunicationof  himfelf,  which  heintended  through¬ 
out  all  eternity.  And  if  we  attend  to  the  nature  and 
circumftances  of  this  eternal  emanation  of  divine  good, 
it  will  more  clearly  {hew  how  in  making  this  his  end, 
Godtedifies  a  fupreme  refpeCl  to  himfelf,  and  makes 
himfelf  his  end.  There  are  many  reafons  to  think  that 
what  God  has  in  view,  in  anincreadng  communicati¬ 
on  of  himfelf  throughout  eternity,  is  an  incieafing 
knowledge  of  God,  love  to  him,  and  joy  in  him — — — 
Andit  istobe  confidered  that  the  more  thofe  divine 
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communications  increafe  in  the  creature,  the  more  it 
becomes  one  with  God  :  For  fo  much  the  more  is  it 
united  to  God  m  love,  the  heart  is  drawn  nearer  and 
nearer  to  God,  and  the  union  with  him  becomes  more 

hrm  and  clo(e  :  and  at  the  fame  time  the  creature  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  conformed  to  God.  The  imaae 
is  more  and  more  perfect,  and  fo  the  good  that  is  m 
ti»e  creature  comes  forever  nearer  and  nearer  to  an 
identity  with  that  which  is  in  God.  In  the  view 
therefore  of  God,  who  has  a  comprehenfive  profpe& 
or  the  increafing  union  and  conformity  through  eter¬ 
nity,  it  muft  be  an  infinitely  flridt  and  perfect  near- 
nels,  conformity,  and  onenefs.  For  it  will  forever 
come  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  ftritfnefs  and  perfefti- 
on  ot  union  which  there  is  between  the  Father  and  the 
bon  :  ^So  that  in  the  eyes  of  God,  who  perfe&ly  fees 
the  whole  of  it,  in  its  infinite  progrefs*  and  increafe, 
it  mint  come  to  an  eminent  fulfilment  of  ChrifFs  re- 
queft,  injoh.  xvii.  21,  23.—“  That  they  all  may  be 
one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
alio  may  be  one  in  us,  I  in  them  and  thou  in  me,  that 
they  may  be  made  perfeft  in  one ”  In  this  view,  thofe 
eL£l  creatines  which  muff  he  looked  upon  as  the  end 
o!  all  the  refl  of  the  creation,  considered  with  refpefl 
to  the  whole  of  their  eternal  duration,  and  as  fuch 
made  God  s  end,  muff  be  viewed  as  being,  as  it 
were,  one  with  God.  They  were  refpefled  as  brought 
homo  to  him,  united  with  him,  centering  molt  per¬ 
fectly  in  him,  and  as  it  were  i wallowed  up  in  him  ; 
fo  that  his  rcfpeCt  to  them  finally  coincides  and  be¬ 
comes  one  and  the  fame  with  refpect  to  himfelf _ 

dhe  111  te reft  of  the  creature,  is,  as  it  were,  God’s  own 
intei e it,  iii  pioportion  to  the  degree  of  their  relation 
and  union  to  God.  Thus  the  intereft  of  a  man’s  fa¬ 
mily  is  looked  upon  as  the  fame  with  his  own  intereit; 
hecaufe  of  the  relation  they  hand  in  to  him  ;  his  pro¬ 
priety  in  them,  and  their  fit itt  union  with  him.  But 
coniider  God’s  elect  creatures  with  refpett  to  their  e- 
ternal  duration,  lo  they  are  infinitely  dearer  to  God, 
than  a  man’s  family  is  to  him. — — What  has  been  faid 

fhews. 
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{hews  that  as  all  things  are  from  God  as  their  firft 
r?  and  fountain  ;  fo  all  things  tend  to  him,  and  in 
•  progrefs  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  him  through 
.ernity  :  which  argues  that  he  who  is  their  fir  ft 
e  is  their  laft  end. 


Section  IV. 

mt  objections  confidered  zvhich  may  be  made  againjt  thi 
rcafonablencfs  of  what  has  been  faid  oj  God's  making 
himfelf  his  laft  end . 

ObjeCt .  1.  Q  O  M  E  may  obje  &  again  ft  what  h  as  bee  n  fa  id, 
as  inconfident  with  God’s  abfolute  inde¬ 
pendence  and  immutability  :  particularly  the  reprefenta- 
tion  that  has  been  made,  as  though  God  were  inclined  to 
a  communication  of  his  fulnefs  and  emanations  of  hit 
own  glory,  as  being  his  own  mod  glorious  and  com¬ 
plete  date.  It  may  be  thought,  that  this  do^s  not  con- 
fid  with  God’s  being  felf-exident  from  all  eternity  ; 
absolutely  perfect  in  himfelf,  in  the  poffeffion  of  infi¬ 
nite  and  independent  good.  And  that  in  general,  to 
fuppofe  that  God  makes  himfelf  his  end,  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  ol  the  world,  feems  to  fuppofe  that  he  aims  at 
fome  intered  or  happinefs  of  his  own,  not  eafily  re- 
concileable  with  his  being  happy,  perfe£lly  and  infi¬ 
nitely  happy  in  himfelf.  If  it  could  be  fuppofed  that 
God  needed  any  thing;  or  that  the  good  Refs  of  his 
creatures  could  extend  to  him  ;  or  that  they  could  be 
profitable  to  him  ;  it  might  be  fit,  that  God  fhould 
make  himfelf,  and  his  own  intered,  his  highed  and 
lad  end  in  creating  the  world:  and  there  would  be 
fomc  reafon  and  ground  for  the  preceding  difcourle* 
But  feeing  that  God  is  above  all  need  and  all  capacity 
of  being  added  to  and  advanced,  made  better  or  hap¬ 
pier  in  any  refpeft  ;  to  what  purpofe  (hould  God  make 
him  fell  his  end  :  or  leek  to  advance  himfelf  in  any  re- 

fpe£fc 
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fpeft  by  any  of  his  works  ?  How  abfurd  is  it  to  fup- 
pofe  that  God  fhould  do  fuch  great  things  with  a  view 
to  obtain,  what  he  is  already  mod  perfeftly  poffef- 
fedof,  and  was  fo  from  all  eternity  ;  and  therefore 
cannot  now  poflibly  need,  nor  with  any  colour  of 
reafon  be  (uppofed  to  feck  ? 

.  A fwsr  i.  Many  have  wrong  notions  of  God’s  hap- 
pmels,  as  refulting  from  his  abfolute  felf-fufficience, 
independence,  and  immutability.  Though  it  be  true* 
that  God  s  glory  and  happinefs  are  in  and  of  himfelf^ 
are  infinite  and  cannot  be  added  to,  unchangeable  for 
the  whole  and  every  part  oF  which  he  is  perfeftly  in- 
dependent  of  the  creature  ;  yet  it  does  not  hence  fof- 
low,  nor  is  it  true,  that  God  has  no  real  and  proper 
delight,  pleafure  or  happinefs,  in  any  of  his  aft s  or 
communications  relative  to  the  creature ;  or  effefts 
lie  produces  in  them  ;  or  in  any  thing  he  fees  in  the 
creatures  qualifications,  difpofitions,  aftions  and 
{late.  God  may  have  a  real  and  proper  pleafure 
or  happinefs  in  feeing  the  happy  date  of  the  creature  9  - 
yet  this  may  not  be  different  from  his  delight  in  him- 
felf;  being  a  delight  in  his  own  infinite  goodnefs;or 
the  exercife  of  that  glorious  propensity  of  his  nature 
to  cufrufe  and  communicate  himfelf,  and  fo  gratifying 

this  inclination  of  his  own  heart,- - This  delight 

which  God  has  in  his  creature’s  happinefs,  cannot 
properly  oe  (aid  to  be  what  God  receives  from  the 
creature.  For  it  is  only  l he  effect  of  his  own  work 
in,  and  communications  to  the  creature  ;  in  making 
it,  and  admitting  it  to  a  participation  of  his  fulnefs* 
As  the  fun  receives  nothing  from  the  jewel  that  re¬ 
ceives  its  light,  and  {bines  only  by  a  participation  of 
its  brightness. 

With  refpeft  aho  to  the  creature’s  holinefs ;  God 
may  have  a  proper  delight  and  joy  in  imparting  this 
to  the  creature,  as  gratifying  hereby  his  inclination,  to 
communicate  of  his  own  excellent  fulnefs.  God 
may  delight  with  true  and  great  pleafure  in  beholding 
that  beauty  which  is  an  image  and  communication  of 
his  own  beauty,  an  expredion  and  manifefiation  of 
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his  own  lovelincfs.  And  this  is  fo  far  from  being  an 
inflanceol  his  happinefs  not  being  in  and  fioni  him* 
fclf,  that  it  is  an  evidence  that  he  is  happy  in  himitlf, 
or  de  lights  and  has  plcalure  in  his  own  beauty.  If  he 
did  not  take  plealure  in  the  expreffion  ol  liis  own 
beauty,  it  would  rather  be  an  evidence  that  he  does 
not  delight  in  his  own  beauty  that  he  hath  not  his 
happineis  and  enjoyment  in  his  own  beauty  and  per** 

fe£lion. - So  that  if  we  luppofe  God  has  real  plea- 

lure  and  happineis  in  the  holy  love  and  praife  ol  his 
laints.  as  the  image  and  communication  of  his  own 
holinefs,  it  is  not  properly  any  pleafure  diflindl  from 
the  pleafure  he  has  in  himfelf;  but  is  truly  an  ind¬ 
ance  ol  it. 


And  with  refpefl  to  God’s  being  glorified  in  this 
Telpeft,  that  thole  perltdlions  wherein  his  glory  con- 
hflsj  are  excreilcd  and  exprefied  in  their  proper  and 
correfponding  efieds  ;  as  his  wifdcm  in  wife  deligns 
and  well  contrived  works,1 — his  power  in  great  ef¬ 
fects— his  juflice  in  a  bis  of  righteoufnefs — his  good- 
nefs  in  communicating  happineis:  and  fo  his  fhewing 
forth  the  glory  ol  his  own  nature,  in  its  being  cxerciled, 
exhibited,  communicated,  known,  and  efteemed ; 
his  having  delight  herein  does  not  argue  that  his  plea- 
fui<_  01  happineis  is  not  in  himlelf.  ano  his  own  c lory  j 
-but  the  contrary.  .  This  is  the  necefiary  confequencc 
Ot  his  delighting  in  the  glory  of  his  nature,  that  he  de¬ 
lights  in  the  emanation  and  effulgence  ol  it. 

N  or  do  any  ol  thefe  things  argue  any  dependence 
in  God  on  the  creature  for  happinefs.  Though  1  e 
has  real  plcalure  in  the  creature’s  holinefs  and  haD]  i- 
nefs  ,  yet  this  is  not  propel  ly  any  pleafure  which  he  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  creature.  For  thefe  things  aie  what 
he  gives  the  creature.  They  are  wholly  and  entirely 
from  him.  'I  heiefore  they  are  nothing  that  they  give 
to  God  by  which  they  add  to  him.  His  rejoicing 
theicin,  is  rather  a  rejoicing  in  his  own  a61s,  and  his 
own  glory  exprefied  in  thole  atfs,  than  a  joy  derived 
tom  toe  crcatuie.  God’s  joy  isdepfcndent  on  nothing 
his  own  a£l,  which  he  exuts  with  an  alfoh  re 

•  and 
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and  independent  power.  And  yet,  in  Tome  fenfe  it 
can  be  truly  laid  that  God  has  the  more  delight  and 
plea  Cure  for  the  holinefs  and  happinefs  oi  his  crea¬ 
tures.  Becaufe  G"od  would  be  lets  happy,  if  he  was 
lei's  good  :  Or  if  he  had  not  that  perfection  of  nature 
which  confifts  in  a  propenfity  of  nature  to  aifluie  of 
his  own  fulnefs.  And  he  would  be  lets  happy,  if  it 
were  poffiblefor  him  to  be  hindered  in  the  exercife  of 
his  goodnefs,  arid  his  other  perfections  in  their  proper 
effeCts.  But  he  has  complete  happinefs,  becaufe  he 
has  thefe  perfe&ions,  and  cannot  be  hindered  m  ex- 
ercihng  and  difplaying  them  in  their  propel  efieHs. 
And  this furely  is  not  thus,  becauie  he  is  dependent; 
but  becaufe  he  is  independent  on  any  other  that  fhould 
hinder  him. 

From  this  view  it  appears,  that  notmng  that  has 
been  faid  is  in  the  lead  in  confident  with  thofe  expref- 
fions  in  the  fcripture  that  fignify  that  man  cannot  be 
profitable  to  God;  that  he  receives  nothing  of  us  by 
any  of  our  wifdom  and  righteoulnefs.  For  thefe  ex- 
predions  plainly  mean  no  more  than  that  God  is  abso¬ 
lutely  independent  of  us;  that  we  have  nothing  of 
our  own,  no  do^k  from  whence  we  can  give  to  God; 
and  that  no  part  of  his  happinefs  originates  from 


naan. 


an.  ill 

From  what  has  been  laid  it  appears,  tnat  the  plea- 

fure  that  God  hath  in  thofe  things  which  have  been 

mentioned,  is  rather  a  pleafure  in  diffuhng  and  com- 

i  -  *1 -  receiving  from  thi 
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the 


creature.  Surely,  it  is  no  argument  ot  indigence  m 
God,  that  he  is  inclined  to  communicate  of  his  infinite 
fulnefs.  It  is  no  argument  of  the  emptinels  or  effici¬ 
ency  of  a  fountain,  that  it  is  inclined  to  overflow.- 
Another  thing  fignitied  by  thefe  expreuions  of  lcnp- 
ture  is,  that  nothing  that  is  from  the  creature,  a-ds  to 

or  alters  God’s  happinels,  as  though  it  were  changeable 
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either  by  encreafe  or  diminution.  Nor  does  any 


thin®  that  has  been  advanced  in  the  leaf!  fuppofe  or 
infer’  that  it  does,  or  is  it  in  the  leafttnconhftent  with' 
the  eternity,  and  moft  abfolute  immutability  ot  God  • 
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pteafure  and  happinefs. — — For  though  thefe  commu-* 
aications  of  God,  thefe  exercifes,  operations,  cffc6ts 
md  expreffions  of  his  glorious  perieblions,  which  God 
rejoices  in,  are  in  time  ;  yet  his  joy  in  them  is  without 
beginning  or  change.  They  were  always  equally  pie- 
fent  in  the  divine  mind.  He  beheld  them  with  equal 
cfearnefs  certainty  and  fulnefs  inf  every  refpeft,  as  he 
doth  now.  They  were  always  equally  prefent  ;  as 
with  him  there  is  no  variablenefs  or  fucceflion.  He 
ever  beheld  and  enjoyed  them  perfeblly  in  his  own  in¬ 
dependent  and  immutable  power  and  will.  And  his 
view  of, 'arid  joy  in  them  is  eternally,  ablolutely  perfe6b 
unchangeable  and  independent.  It  cannot  be  added 
to  or  diminifhed  by  the  power  or  will  of  any  creature  : 
Nor  is  it  the  lead  dependent  on  any  thing  mutable  or 
contingent. 

2.  If  any  are  not  fatisfied  with  the  preceding  an- 
fwer,  but  flill  infill  on  the  objc6lion  :  let  them  confi- 
der  whether  they  can  cievile  any  other  fcheme  of 
God's  lafl  end  in  creating  the  world,  but  what  will  be 
equally  obnoxious  to  this  objection  in  its  full  force,  if 
there  be  any  force  in  it.  For  if  God  had  any  lafl  end 
in  creating  the  world,  then  there  was  fomething,  in 
fome  refpebl  future,  that  he  aimed  at,  and  defigned  to 
bring  to  pafs  by  creating  the  world  :  Something  that 
was  agreeable  to  his  inclination  cr  will :  Let  that  be 
his  own  glory,  or  the  happinefs  of  his  creatures,  or 
what  it  will.  Now  if  there  be  fomething  that  God 
feeks  as  agreeable,  or  grateful  to  him,  then  in  the  ac- 
eomplifhment  of  it  he  is  gratified.  If  the  lafl  end 
which  he  leeks  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  be  truly 
a  thing  grateful  to  him,  (as  certainly  it  is  if  it  be  truly  his 
end  and  truly  the  objeft  of  his  will)  t  hen  it  is  what  he  takes 
a  real  delight  and  pleafure  in.  But  then  according  to  the 
argument  of  the  objeftion,  how  he  can  have  any  thing 
future  to  defire  or  leek,  who  is  already  perfefilly,  eter* 
nally  and  immutably  fatisfied  in  himfelf?  What  can 
remain  for  him  to  take  any  delight  in  or  to  he  further 
gratified  by,  whofe  eternal  and  unchangeable  delight  is 
in  himfelf  as  his  own  complete  object  of  enjoyment. 

D  2  Thus 
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Thus  the  obje&or  will  be  prefTcd  with  his  own  objec¬ 
tion  ;  let  him  embrace  what  notion  he  will  of  God’s 
end  in  the  creation.  And  I  think  he  has  no  way  left, 
to  anfwer  but  that  which  has  been  taken  above. 

It  may  therefore  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  let 
what  will  be  God’s  laid  end,  that  lie  mud  have  a|  real 
and  proper  pleafure  in:  Whatever  be  the  proper 
objebt  of  his  will,  he  is  gratified  in.  And  the  thing 
is  cither,  grate ful  to  him  in  itfelf;  or  for ■  fomething 
elle  for  which  he  wills  it:  And  fo.  is  his  further  end. 
But  whatever  is  God’s  lad  end,  that  he  wills  for 
its  own  fake.  ;  as  grateful  to  him  in  itfelf :  Or  which 
is  the  lame  thing;  it  is  that  which  he  truly  delights 
in  ;  or  in  which  he  has  feme  degree  of  true  and  proper 
pleafure.  Qtherwife  we  mud  deny  any  fuch  thing  as. 
will  in  God  with  refpe£t  to  any  thing  brought  to  pafs 
in  time  and  fo  mud  deny  his  work  of  creation,  or  any 
work  of  his  providence  to.  be  truly  voluntary.  But 
we  have  as  much  reafon  to  fuppolc.  that  God’s  works 
in  creating  and  governing  the  world,  are  properly  the 
fruits  of  his  will,  as  of  lus  underhanding.  And  if 


there  he  any  fuch  thing  at  all,  as  what  we  mean  by  aBs 
§f  zoi'l  in  God  ;  then  he  is  not  indifferent  whether  his 
will  be  fulfilled  or  not.  And  if  he  is  not  indifferent,, 
then  he  is  truly  gratified  and  pie  a  fed  in  the  fulfilment 
of  his  will  :  Or  which  is  the  fame  thing^he  has  a  plea¬ 
fure  in  it.  And  if  he  has  a  real  pleafure  in  attaining  his 
end.  then  the  attainment  of  it  belongs  to  his  happineis. 
That  in  which  God’s  delight  or  pleafure  in  any  meafure 
conliffs,  his  happinefs  in  fome  meafure  confiffs.  do. 
fuppofe  that  God  has  pleafure  in  things,  thatare  brought, 
to  pafs  in  time,  only  figuratively  and  metaphorically  ; 
is  to  fuppofe  that  he  exercifes  will  about  thefe  things,, 
and  makes  them  his  end  only  metaphorically. 

3.  The  doctrine  that  makes  God’s  creatures  and 
not  himfelf,  to  be  his  lad  end,  is  a  do8:rine  the  far- 
thed  from  having  a  favorable  afpeft  on  God’s  abfolufe 
felf-fufRcience  and  independence,  it  far  lefs  agrees 
therewith  than  the  doctrine  againd  which  this  is  ob¬ 
jected.  For  we  mud  conceive  of  the  efficient  as  de¬ 
pending  on  his  ultimate  end.  He  depends  on  this  end 
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in  his  defires,  aims,  a&ions  and  purfuits ;  fo  that  he 
fails  in  all  his  delire <,  a&ions  and  purluits,  if  he  fails  of 

his  end. - Now  if  God  himfelf  be  his  lalt  end,  then 

in  his  dependence  on  his  end,  he  depends  on  nothing 
but  himfelf.  IF  all  things  be  of  him,  and  to  him,  and 
he  the  firft  and  the  lad,  this  (hews  him  to  be  all  in  all* 
He  is  all  to  himfelf.  He  goes  not  out  of  himlelf  in' 
what  he  feeks  ;  but  his  defires  and  purfuits  as  they  ori-- 
ginate  from,  lo  they  terminate  in  himfelf;  and  he  is 
dependent  on  none  but  himfelf  inthe  beginning  or  end 
of  any  of  his  exercifes  or  operations.  But  if  not  him¬ 
felf,  but  the  creature,  be  his  lalt  end,  then  as  he  de¬ 
pends  on  his  lalt  end,  he  is  in  fome  fort  dependent 
on  the  creature. 

Object.  2.  Some  may  obje£t,  that  to  fuppofe  that 
God  makes  himfelf  his  highelt  and  lalt  end,  isdifho- 
nourable  to  him  ;  as  it  in  effe£t‘  fuppofes,  that  God 
doesevery  thing  from  a  lelfifh i pirit.  Selfifhnefs  is  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  mean  and  fordid  in  the  creature,  unbecoming 
and  even  hateful  in  fuch  a  worm  of  the  dult  as  man. 
We  fhould  look  upon  a  man  as  of  a  bafe  and  con¬ 
temptible  character,  that  fhould  in  every  thing  he  did, 
be  governed  by  felfifh  principles  ;  fhould  make  his 
private  intereft  his  governing  aim  in  all  his  conduct 
in  life.  How  far  then  fhould  we  be  from  attributing 
any  fuch  thing  to  the  fupreme  Being,  the  blelfed  and 
only  potentate  !  Does  it  not  become  us  to  afcribe  to- 
him,  the  moil  noble  and  generous  difpofitions  ;  and 
thofe  qualities  that  are  the  moll  remote  from  every 
thing  that  is  private,  narrow  and  fordid  ? 

Anfzo .  1.  Such  an  objeftion  muff  arife  from  a  ve¬ 
ry  ignorant  or  inconfiderate  notion  of  the  vice  of  fel~- 
fifhnefs,  and  the  virtue  of  generofity.  If  by  felfifh-' 
nefs be  meant,  a  difpofition  in  any  being  to  regard* 
himfelf;  this  is  no  otherwife  vicious  or  unbecoming,* 
than  as  one  is  lefs  than  a  multitude  ;  and  fo  the  public 
weal  is  of  greater  value  than  his  particular  intereft.- 
Among  created  beings  one  fingle  perfon  muff  be  look-* 
ed  upon  as  inconfiderable  in  comparifon  of  the  gene¬ 
rality  ;  and  fo  his  intereft  2S  of  little  lrnpoi  tance  com* 

D  3  pared  * 
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pared  with  the  intereft  of  the  whole  fyftem  :  There¬ 
fore  in  them,  a  difpofition  to  prefer  felf,  as  it  it  were 
more  than  all  is  exceeding  vicious.  But  it  is  vicious 
on  no  other  account,  than  as  it  is  a  difpofition  that  docs 
not  agree  with  the  nature  of  things  ;  and  that  which 
is  indeed  the  greateft  good.  And  a  difpofition  in  any 
one  to  forego  his  own  intereft  for  the  fake  of  others,, 
is  no  further  excellent,  no  further  worthy  the  name  ol 
generofity  than  it  is  a  treating  things  according  to  their 
true  value  ;  a  profecuting  fomething  moft  worthy  to 
be  profecuted  ;  an  expreflion  of  a  difpofition  to  pre¬ 
fer  fomething  to  felf-intereft,  that  is  indeed  prefeiable 
in  itfelf. — But  if  God  be  indeed  fo  great,  and  lo  ex¬ 
cellent,  that  all  other  beings  are  as  nothing  to  him,, 
and  all  other  excellency  be  as  nothing  and  lefs  than 
nothing,  and  vanity  in  companion  of  his  ;  and  God  be 
omnifeient  and  infallible  and  perfeflly  knows  that  he 
is  infinitely  the  moft  valuable  being  ;  then  it  is  fit  that 
his  heart  {bould.be  agreeable  to  this,  which  is  indeed 
the  true  nature  and  proportion  ol  things  and  agreeable 
to  thisinfallible  and  all  comprehending  underftandmg 
which  be  has  of  them,  and  that  perfectly  clear  light  m 
which  he  views  them  :  and  fo  it  is  fit  and  fiu table  that 
he  fhould  value  himfelf  infinitely  more  than  his  crea¬ 


tures. 

2.  In  created  beings,,  a  regard  to  felf-intereft  may 
properly  be  let  in  opposition  to  the  public  welfare  ;  be¬ 
cause  the  private  intereft  of  one  perfon  may  he  mcon- 
fiftent  with  the  public  good  :.  at  leaft  it  may  be  lorn 
thm  apprehenlion  of  that  perfon.  That,  w  nc  t  *s 
perfon  looks  upon  as  his  intereft  may;  interfere  with, 
or  oppofe  the  general  good-— Hence  his  private  inter¬ 
eft  may  be  regarded  and  purfued  in  opposition  to  t  he 
public  good  —  But  this  cannot  be  with  ref  pea  to  the  lu¬ 
pine  Being,  the  author  and  head  of  the  whole  iyftem  ; 
on  whom aUahlohit dy  depend  ;  who  is  the  fountain  o 
beirn1  and  good  to  the  whole.  It  is  more  ablnrci,.  to 
fn-  nofe  that  Hus  intereft  fliould  be  oppofite  to  the  inter- 


eft  "<»f  'univerfal  fvftetn,  than  that  the  we1  hue  of 
the  bead,  heart  and  vitals  of  the  natural  body,,  hbon . 
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be  oppofite  to  the  welfare  of  the  bodv.  And  it  is  im- 
poflible  that  God  who  is  omniscient  fhould  apprehend 
the  matter  thus  ;  viz.  his  intereft  as  being  incon  intent 

with  the  good  and  interefl  of  the  whole.  . 

o  GOD’S  Seeking  himfelf  m  the  creation  of  the 
world,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  hippo  led,  is  lo 
far  from  being  inconfiftent  with  the  good  of  Ins  crea¬ 
tures,  or  any  poffibility  of  being  fo;  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  regard  to  himfelf  that  inclines  him  to  feck  the  good 
of  his  creature.  It  is  a  regard  to  hiirdclf  that.cn.  pods 
him  to  diffufe  and  communicate  himfelf.  It  is  fut h  a 
delight  in  his -own  internal  fulnefs  and  glory,  that  chf- 
pofes  him  to  an  .abundant  eftufion  and  emanation  of 
that  glory.  The  fame  difpofition,  that  inclines  him 
to  delight  in  his  glory,  caufes  him  to  debgfft  in  the  ex¬ 
hibitions,  exprefhons  and  communications  of  it.  1  his 
is  a  natural  conclufion — If  there  were  any  per fon  of 
fuch  a  tafte  and  difpofition  of  mind,  that  the  bright- 
rlefs  and  light  of  the  fun  feemed  unlovely  to  him,  he 
would  be  willing  that  the  fun’s  brightnels  and  light 
fhould  be  retained  within  itfelf:  But  they  that  delight 
in  it,  to  whom  it  appears  lovely  and  glorious  will  cf- 
teem  it  an  amiable  and  glorious  thing  to  have  it  d. fluted 
and  communicated  through  the  world. 

Here  by  the  way  it  maybe  proper  ly  cor  Adored, 
whether  foroe  writers  are  not  chargeable  with  incon¬ 
fidence  in  this  refpedt,  viz.  that  whereas  they  {peak 
againfl  the  doftrine  of  God’s  making  himfelf  his  own 
high  eft  and  laid  end,  as  though  this  were  an  ignoble 
felfifhnefs  in  God:  When  indeed  be  only  is  fit  to  be 
made  the  highefl  end,  by  himfelf  and  all  other  beings; 
in  as  much  as  he  is  the  higheft  Eeing,  and  infinitely 
greater  and  more  worthy  than  all  others. — Yet  with 
regard  to  creatures,  who  are  infinitely  lets  worthy  of 
fup  re  me  and  ultimate  regard,  they  (in  effedt  at  lead) 
fuppofe  that  they  neceffarily  at  all  times  feek  their 
.own  happinefs,  and  make  it  their  ultimate  end  in  all, 
even  their  mod  virtuous  adlions  :  And  tliat  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  regulated  by  wifdorn  and  prudence,  as  leading 

lo  that  which  is  their  true  and  higheft  happinefs  is  the 

foundation 
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foundation  of  all  virtue  and  every  thing  that  is  moral¬ 
ly  good  and  excellent  in  them. 

Object.  3 .  I  o  what  has  been  fuppofed,  that  God 
makes  himfelf  his  end  in  this  way,  viz.  in  feeking  that 
his  glory  and  excellent  perfection  fhould  be  known,, 
e fteemed,  loved  and  delighted  in  by  his  creatures,  it 
may  be  obje&ed,  that  this  feems  unworthy  of  God.  It' 
is  con  fide  red  as  below  a  truly  great  man,  to  be  much 
influenced  in  his  conduct,,  by  a  deiire  of  popular  ap- 
plaufe,  I  he  notice  and  admiration  of  a  gazing  multi-- 
tude,  would  be  efteemed  but  a  low  end,  to  be  aimed1 
at  by  a  prince  or  philofopher,  in  any  great  and  noble 
entei  pi  ize.  how  much  more  is  it  unworthy  the  great 
God,  to  peifoim  his  magnificent  works,  •  g,  the  ere*' 
ation  of  the  vad  univerfe,  out  of  regard  to  the  notice 
and  admiration  of  worms  of  the  dud:  That  the  dif- 
plays  of  his  magnificence  may  be  gazed  at,  and  a>- 
plauded  by  thofe  who  are  infinitely  more  beneath  him,- 
than  the  meaned  rabble  are  beneath  the  greatelt  prince 
or  philofopher, 

I  his  objection  is  fpecious.  It  hath  a  fhew  of  ar¬ 
gument  ;  but  it  will  appear  to  be  nothing  but  a  fhew* 
if  we  condder,  * 

i.  Whether  or  no  it  be  not  worthy  of  God,  to 
regard  and  value  what  is  excellent  and  valuable  in  it- 
felf;  2nd  fo  to  take  pleafure  in  its  exidence. 

It  leems  not  liable  to  any  doubt,  that  there  could 
be  nothing  future,  or  no  future  exidence  worthy  to 
be  defined  or  fought  by  God,  and  fio  worthy  to  be  made 
his  end,  if  no  future  exidence  was  valuable  and  wor¬ 
thy  to  be  brought  to  effeCt.  If  when  the  world  was 
not,  there  was  any  poffiihle  future  thing  fit  and  valua¬ 
ble  in  itfelf,  I  think  the  knowledge  of  God’s  glory, 
and  the  edeem  and  love  of  it  mud  be  fio.  Under- 
Handing  and  will  are  the  highed  kind  of  created  cx- 
idence.  And  if  they  be  valuable,  it  mud  be  in  their 
exercife.  But  the  highed  and  mod  excellent  kind  of 
their  exercife,  is  in  fome  aCtual  knowledge  and  exer- 
cifie  of  will.  And  certainly  the  mod  excellent  aftual 
knowledge  and  will,  that  can  be  in  the  creature,  is 

the 
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tl>e  knowledge  and  the  love  of  Ood.  And  the  mofc 
true  excellent  knowledge  of  God  is  the  knowledge  of 
his  glory  or  moral  excellence:  And  the  mod  ex(  client 
exercile  of  the  will  con fi If s  m  efhero  ai  d  lo\e  and  a 
delight  in  his  glory.' — -  If  any  created  exiltcncc  is  in 
it  fell  worthy  to  be,  or  any  thing  that  ever  was  future 
is  worthy  of  exiftencc,  Inch  a  communication  of  di¬ 
vine  fulnefs,  fuch  an  emanation  and  expreflion  of  the 
divine  glory  is  worthy  of  exifhence.  But  if  nothing 
that  ever  was  future  was  worthy  to  exifh,  then  no  fu¬ 
ture  thing  was  worthy  to  be  aimed  at  by  God  in  creat¬ 
ing  the  world*  And  if  nothing  was  worthy  to  be 
aimed  at  in  creation,  then  nothing  was  worthy  to 
be  God’s  end  in  creation.. 

If  God’s  own  excellency  and  glory  is  worthy  +o  be 
highly  valued  and  delighted  in  by  him,  then  the  va¬ 
lue  and  efleem  hereof  by  others,  is  worthy  to  be  re¬ 
garded  by  him  :  for  this  is  a  neccflaiy  confequence. 
To  make  this  plain,  let  it  be  confidered  how  it  is  with 
regard  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  another;  If  we 
highly  value  the  virtues  and  excellencies  of  a  friend, 
in  proportion  as  we  do  fo,.we  fhall  approve  of  and 
like  others  efteem  of  them  ;  and  (hall  difapprove  and 
diflike  the  contempt  of  them.  If  thefe  virtues  are 
truly  valuable,  they  are  worthy  that  we  fhould  thus 
approve  others  efleem,  and  difapprove  their  con¬ 
tempt  of  them. — And  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  refpefd 
to  any  Bound’s  own  Qualities  or  attributes.  If  he  high- 
ly  cfleems  them,  and  greatly  delights  in  them,  he  will 
naturally  and  neceffarilv  love  to  fee  efleem  of  them  in 

J  / 

others,  and  diflike  their  difefteem.  And  if  the  attri¬ 
butes  are  worthy  to  be  highly  effeemed  by  the  being 
who  hath  them,  f o  is  the  efleem  of  them  in  others 
worthy  to  he  proportionally  approved  and  regarded. 
I  defire  it  may  be  confidered,  whether  it  be  u r  fit  that 
God  fhould  be  difpleafed  with  contempt  of  himfclf  ? 
If  not,  but  on  the  contrary  it  be  fit  and  fuitable  that  he 
fhould  he  difpleafed  with  this,  there  is  the  fame  reafon 
that  he  fhould  be  pleafed  with  the  proper  love  cfltctn 
and  honor  of  himfclf. 
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The  matter  may  be  alfo  cleared,  by  confidering 
w  lat  it  would  become  us  to  approve  of  ^nd  value  with 
re  pefl  to  any  public  fociety  we  belong  to,  e.  g,  our 

1  j  ecomesus  to  love  our  country 

and  therefore  it  becomes  us  to  value  the  juff  honor  of 
our  country.  Rut  the  lame  that  it  becomes  us  to  va¬ 
lue  and  delire  and  feck  for  the  communityy  the  fame 
does  it  oecome  God  to  value  and  feek  for  himfelf ; 
that  is  on  fuppofition  it  becomes  God  to  love  himfelf 
as  well  as  it  does  men  to  love  a  friend  or  the  public  \ 
which  I  think  has  been  before  proved. - 

Here  are  two  things  that  ought  particularly  to  be 
adverted  to — 1.  that  in  God  the  love  of  hirntelf,  and 
the  love  ot  the  public  are  not  to  be  diffinguifhed,  as  in 
man.  Becaufe  God’s  being  as  it  were  comprehends 
all.  His  exigence,  being  infinite,  muff  be  equivalent 
to  universal  exiffence.  And  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
public  afreciion  in  the  creature  is  fit  and  beautiful, 
Gods  regard  to  him  felt  muff  be  fo  likewife — 2.  In 
God,  the  love  of  what  is  fit  and  decent,  or  the  love  of 
virtue,  cannot  be  a  dif.iatl.  thing  from  the  love  of 
himfelf.  Becaufe  the  love  of  God  is  that  wherein  all 
virtue  and  holinefs  does  primarily  and  chiefly  confiftr 
and  God’s  own  holinefs  muff  primarily  confifk  in  the 
love  of  himfelf;  as  was  before  obferved.  And  if  God’s 
holinefs  con  nils  in  love  to  himfelf,  then  it  will  imply 
an  approbation  of  and  pleafednefs  with  the  efleern  and* 
love  of  him  in  others.  For  a  being  that  loves  himfelf, 
neceflanJy  loves  love  to  himfelf.  If  holinefs  in  God 
confiff  chiefly  in  love  to  himfelf,  holinefs  in  the  crea¬ 
ture  muff  chiefly  confiff  in  love  to  him.  And  if  God 
loves  holinefs  in  himfelf,  he  muff  love  it  in  the  crea¬ 
ture. 

Virtue  by  fuchof  the  late  Philofophers  as  feem  to 
be  in  chief  repute,  is  placed  in  public  affeefion  or  ge¬ 
neral  benevolence.  And  if  the  effence  of  virtue  lies 
primarily  in  this,  then  the  love  of  virtue  itfelf  is  vir¬ 
tuous,  no  otherwife,  than  as  it  is  implied  in  or  ^allies 
from  this  public  affebtion.  or  exteniive  benevolence 
of  mind.  Becaufe  if  a  man  truly  loves  the  public,  he 
neceffarily  loves  love  to  the  public.  Now 
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No w  therefore,  for  the  fame  reafon,  if  univerfal 
benevolence  in  the  highefl  lenfe,  be  the  fame  tiling 
with  benevolence  to  the  divine  Being,  who  is  in  eflcdt 
univerfal  Being,  1 1  w ill  follow,  that  love  to  \ntuc  it- 
felf  is  no  otherwife  virtuous,  then  as  it  is  implied  in  or 
arifes  from  love  to  the  divine  Being.  Conlequently 
God’s  own  love  to  virtue  is  implied  in  love  to  himlelf: 
and  is  virtuous  no  otherwife  than  as  it  a  riles  from  love 
to  himfelf.  So  that  God’s  virtuous  dilpofition,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  love  to  holinefs  in  the  creature,  is^  to  be 
refolved  into  the  fame  thing  with  love  to  himlelf. 
And  conlequently  whereinfoever  he  makes  virtue  his 

end  he  makes  himlelf  his  end. - In  fine,  God  being 

as  it  were  an  All  comprehending  Being,  all  his  moral  ^ 
perfections,  as  his  holinels,  jultice,  grace  and  benevo¬ 
lence  are  lome  way  or  other  to  be  refolved  into  a  lu- 
preme  and  infinite  regard  to  himlelf:  And  if  lo  it  will 
be  eafy  to  fuppofe  that  it  becomes  him  to  make  himlelf 
his  lupreme  and  laft  end  in  his  works. 

I  would  here  obferve  by  the  way,  that  if  any  in¬ 
fill  that  it  becomes  God  to  love  and  take  delight  in  the 
virtue  ol  his  creatures  lor  its  own  lake,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  not  to  love  it  from  regard  to  himfelf;  and  that 
it  fuppofeth  too  much  felfifhnefs  to  luppofe  that  all 
God’s  delight  in  virtue  is  to  he  relblved  into  delight  in 
himfelf :  This  will  contradict  a  former  objection  again  ft 
God’s  taking  plealure  in  communications  ol  himlelf; 
viz.  that  inalmuch  as  God  is  perfectly  independent 
and  felf-fufficient  therefore  all  his  happinefs  and  plea¬ 
fure  confiltsin  the  enjoyment  ol  himlelf*  For  in  the 
prelent  objection  it  is  infilled  that  it  becomes  God  to 
have  feme  pleafure,  love  or  delight  in  virtue  di Hindi 
from  his  delight  in  himfelf.  So  that  if  the  fame  per- 
fens  make  both  objections  they  mult  be  inconlillent 
with  ihemfelves. 

2.  In  anlwer  to  the  objection  we  are  upon  ;  as  to 
God’s  creatures  whole  efleem  and  love  he  leeks,  being 
infinitely  inferior  to  God  as  nothing  and  vanity. — 1 
would  obferve  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  God  to  take 
pleafure  in  that  which  in  itfelfis  fit  and  amiable,  even 
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in  thofe  that  are  infinitely  below  him.  If  there  be  in* 
finite  grace  and  condefcendon  in  it,  yet  thefe  are  not 
unworthy  of  God  ;  but  infinitely  to  his  honour  and 
glory. 

They  who  infill  that,  God’s  own  glory  was  not  an 
ultimate  end  of  his  creation  of  the  world  ;  but  that  all 
that  he  had  any  ultimate  regard  to  was  the  happinefs  of 
his  creatures  ;  and  fuppofe  that  he  made  his  creatures, 
and  not  himlclf  his  la  fit  end  ;  do  it  under  a  colour  of 
exalting  and  magnifying  God’s  benevolence  and  love 

to  his  creatures. - But  if  his  love  to  them  be  fo  great-, 

-and  he  fo  highly  values  them  as  to  look  upon  them 
worthy  to  be  his  end  in  all  h is  great  works  as  they  fup¬ 
pofe  ;  they  are  not  confident  with  thernfelves,  in  fup* 
pofing  that  God  has  fo  little  value  for  their  love  and 
efteem.  For  as  the  nature  of  love,  efpecially  great  love 
caufes  him  that  loves  to  value  the  efteem  of  the  perfon 
beloved  :  So  that  God  fhouid  take  pieafure  in  the  crea¬ 
tures  jufl  love  and  efteem  will  follow  both  from  God’s 
love  to  himfelf  and  his  love  to  his  creatures.  If  he 
efleem  and  love  himfelf,  he  mud  approve  of  efteem 
and  love  to  himfelf;  and  did p prove  the  contrary. 
And  if  he  loves  and  values  the  creature,  he  mud  value 
and  take  delight  in  their  mutual  love  and  efteem  :  be* 
caufe  he  loves  not  becaufe  he  needs  them. 

3.  As  to  what  is  alleged  of  its  being  unworthy  of 
great  men  to  be  governed  in  their  eondudl  and  at- 
chievements  by  a  regard  to  the  applaufe  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  :  I  would  obferve,  what  makes  their  applaufe  to  be 
wot  thy  of  fo  little  regard,  is  their  ignorance,  giddinefs 
and  injuftice.  The  applaufe  of  the  multitude  very  fre¬ 
quently  is  not  founded  on  any  juft  view  and  under- 
flanding  of  things,  hut  on  humour-,  midake,  folly  and 
unreafona!  le  afietlions.  Such  applaufe  is  truly  worthy 

to  be  .difregarded. - But  it  is  not  beneath  a  man  of 

the  g reate d  dignity  and  wifdom,  to  value  the  wife  and 
juft  efteem  of  others,  however  inferior  to  him.  The 
contrary,  inftead  of  being  an  expreffionof  greatnefs  of 
•mind,  Would  (hew  an  haughty  and  mean  f  pi  lit.  It  is. 

inch  an  efteem  in  his  creatures  only,  that  God  hath 
,  any 
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fenv  regard  to  :  For  it  is  fuch  an  eftcem  only  that  is  fit 
•and  amiable  in  it L  IF. 

ObjeEl.  4.  To  fuppofe  that  God  makes  himfelfhis 
ultimate  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world  derogates 
fromthe  freenefsof  his  goodnefs, in  his  beneficence  to  Ills 
'creatures:  And  From  their  obligations  to  gratitude  lor 
the  good  communicated.  For  if  God,  in  communicat- 
ing  his  FulneFs,  makes  himfelf,  and  not  the  creatures, 
his  end;  then  what  good  he  does,  he  does  For  him¬ 
felf,  and  not  For  them  ;  for  his  own  fake,  and  not 
theirs. 

Anfw.  Goo  and  the  creature  in  this  affair  of  the  c- 
manation  of  the  divine  FulneFs,  are  not  properly  Fet  in 
oppofition  ;  or  made  the  oppolite  parts  of  a  disjunfli- 
on.  Nor  ought  God’s  glory  and  the  creature’s  good, 
to  be  fpoken  of  as  if  they  were  properly  and  entirely 
diffindi,  as  they  are  in  the  obje&ion.  This  fuppofeth 
that  God’shaving  reFpedt  to  his  glory  and  thccommu- 
nication  of  good  to  his  creatures,  are  things  altogether 
different  :  that  God’s  communicating  his  FulneFs  For 
himfelf,  and  his  doing  it  For  them,  are  things  ffanding 

in  a  proper  disjun&ion  and  oppofition.— - Whereas 

if  we  were  capable  of  having  more  Full  and  perfedb 
views  of  God  and  divine  things,  which  are  Fo  much 
above  us,  it  is  probable  it  would  appear  very  clear  to 
us,  that  the  matter  is  quite  otherwise  :  and  that  thefe 
things,  inflead  of  appearing  entirely  diflinff,  are  im¬ 
plied  one  in  the  other.  That  God  in  Feekinghis  glo¬ 
ry,  therein  Feeks  the  good  of  his  creatures.  Becaufc 
the  emanation  of  his  glory,  (which  he  Feeks  and  de¬ 
lights  in,  as  he  delights  in  himieli  and  his  own  eternal 
glory)  implies  the  communicated  excellency  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  his  treature.  And  that  in  communicating 
his  FulneFs  for  them,  he  does  it  for  himfelf.  Becaufc 
tbeir  good,  which  he  Feeks,  is  Fo  much  in  union 
and  communion  with  himfelf.  God  is  their  good. 
•I  heir  excellency  and  happinefs  is  nothing,  but  the 
emanation  and  expreffion  of  God’s  glory  :God in  feck* 
ing  their  glory  and  happinefs,  feeks  himfelf:  and  in  leek* 
ing himfelf,  i.  e.  himfelf  difiufedandexpreffed,  (which 
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he  delights  in,  as  he  delights  in  his  own  beauty  and 
fulnefs)  he  feeks  their  glory  and  happinefs. 

This  will  the  better  appear,  if  we  confider  the  de¬ 
gree  and  manner  in  which  he  aimed  at  the  creatures 
excellency  and  happinefs  in  his  creating  the  world  ; 
viz,  the  degree  and  manner  of  the  creatures  glory  and 
happinefs  during  the  whole  of  the  dcfigned  eternal  du¬ 
ration  of  the  world,  he  was  about  to  create  :  which  is 
in  greater  and  greater  nearnefs  and  driftnefs  of  union 
with  himfelf,  and  greater  and  greater  communion  and 
participation  with  him  in  his  own  glorv  and  happinefs 
in  condant  progrefTion,  throughout  all  eternity.  As 
the  creatures  good  was  viewed  in  this  manner  when 
God  made  the  world  for  it,  viz.  with  refpeft  to  the 
whole  of  the  eternal  duration  of  it,  and  the  eternally 
progreflive  union  and  communion  with  him  ;  fo  the 
creature  mud  be  viewed  as  in  infinite  drift  union 
with  himfelf.  In  this  view  it  appears  that  God's  re- 
fpeft  to  the  creature,  in  the  whole,  unites  with  his 
refpeft  to  himfelf.  Both  regards  are  like  two  lines 
which  feem  at  the  beginning  to  be  feparate,  but  aim 
finally  to  meet  in  one,  both  being  direfted  to  the  fame 
center.---: — -»And  as  to  the  good  of  the  creature  itfelf, 
if  viewed  in  its  whole  duration,  and  infinite  progref- 
flon,  it  mud  be  viewed  as  infinite  ;  and  fo  not  only  be¬ 
ing  fome  communication  of  God’s  glory,  but  as  com¬ 
ing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fame  thing  in  its  infinite 
fulnefs.  The  nearer  any  thing  comes  to  infinite,  the 
nearer  it  comes  to  an  identity  with  God.  And  if  any 
good,  as  viewed  by  God,  is  beheld  as  infinite,  it  can- 
notbe  viewed  as  a  didinft  thing  from  God’s  own  infi¬ 
nite  glory. 

The  apodle’s  difeourfeof  the  great  love  of  Chrid  to 
men,  Eph.  5.  25,  to  the  end,  leads  us  thus  to  think 
of  the  love  of  Chrid  to  his  church;  as  coinciding  with 
hislove  to  himfelf,  by  virtue  of  the  drift  union  of  the 
church  with  him.  Thus  hufbandslove  your  wives, 
as  Chrid  alfo  loved  the  church,  and  save  himfelf  for 
it- — that  he  might  prefent  it  to  himfelf  a  glorious 
church.  So  ought  men  to  love  their  wives,  as  their 

♦  own 
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ewn  bodies.  He  that  loveth  his  wife  loveth  himfclf — 
even  as  the  Lord  the  church  ;  for  we  are  members  of 
his  body,  of  his  flefh,  and  of  his  bones.” 

No  w  I  apprehend  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  man¬ 
ner  of  God’s  feeking  the  good  of  the  creatures,  or  in 
his  difpofition  to  communicate  of  his  own  fulnefs  to 
them,  that  at  all  derogates  from  the  excellence  of  it, 
or  the  creature’s  obligation. 

God’s  difpofition  to  communicate  good,  or  to  caufe 
his  own  infinite  fulnefs  to  flow  forth,  is  not  the  Ids 
properly  called  God’s  goodnefs,  becaufe  the  good  that 
he  communicates,  is  fomething  of  himfelf;  a  communi¬ 
cation  ofhisown  glory,  and  what  he  delights  in  as  he 
delights  in  his  own  glory.  The  creature  has  no  lefs  bene¬ 
fit  by  it;  neither  hasfuch  a  difpofition  lefs  of  a  direfit  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  creature’s  benefit;  or  the  lefs  of  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  love  to  the  creature,  when  the  creature  comes  to». 
exifl.  Nor  is  this  difpofition  in  God  to  communi¬ 
cate  of  and  diffufe  his  own  good,  the  lefs  excellent, 
becaufe  it  is  implied  in  his  love  and  regard  to  himfelf. 
For  his  love  to  himfelf  does  not  imply  it  any  otherwife, 
than  asit  impliesa  love  to  whatever  is  worthy  andexcel- 
lent.  The  emanation  of  God’s  glory,  is  in  itfelf  wor¬ 
thy  and  excellent,  and  fo  God  delights  in  it  :  and  his 
delight  in  this  excellent  thing,  is  implied  in  his  love  to 
himfelf,  or  his  own  fulnefs  ;  becaufe  that  is  the  foun¬ 
tain,  and  (o  the  furn  and  comprehenflon  of  every  thing 
that  is  excellent.  And  the  matter  Handing  thus,  it  is 
evident,  that  thefe  things  cannot  derogate  from  the 
excellency  of  this  difpofition  in  God,  to  an  emanation 
of  his  own  fulnefs,  or  communication  of  good  to  the 
creature. 

Nor  does  God  s  inclination  to  communicate  good 
in  this  manner,  i,  e.  from  regard  to  himfelf,  or  de¬ 
light  in  .his  own  glory,  at  all  '"dim ini  fir  the  freenefs  of 
his  beneficence  in  this  communication.  This  will  ap¬ 
peal,  u  we  con  tide  r  particularly,  in  what  ways,  do- 
ing  good  to  others  from  felt -love,  may  be  inconfiftent 
witn  the  freenefs  of  beneficence.  And  I  conceive, 
there  are  only  thefe  two  ways, 
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1.  When  any  does  good  to  another  from  confined 
fiea-love,  that  is  oppofite  to  a  general  benevolence. 
This  kind  of  felf-love  is  properly  called  fdfijhnefs.  la 
home  fenfe,  the  mo  ft  benevolent  generous  perfon  ia 
the  world,  leeks  his.  own  happinels  in  doing  good  to 
otiiers  ,  becaule  he  places, his  happinels  m  their  good, 
idis  mind  is  fo  enlarged  as  to  take  them,  as  it  were, 
into  himfelf.  Thus  when  they  are  happy  he  feels  it, 
lie  pat  takes  with  them,  and  is  happy  in  their  happmefs. 
I  his  is  fofar  from  being  inconfiftent  with  the  freenefs 
<or  beneficence,  that  on  the  contrary,  free  benevolence 
and  kinanefs  confifhs  in  it.  The  molt  free  benefi¬ 
cence  that  can  he  in  men,  is  doing  good,  not  from  a 
connned  felfiihnefs,  but  from  a  dilpohtion  to  general 
benevolence,  or  love  to  beings  in  general. 

JBut  now,  with  refpefl  to  the  divine  Being,  there- 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  fuch  confined  felfifhnefs  in  him,  or 
a  love  to  Him  lei  f,  oppofite  to  general  benevolence.  It 
is  impoliible,  becanfe  he  comprehends,  all, entity.  and; 
all  excellence  in  his  own  effence.  The  firft  Being, 
the  eternal  and  infinite  Being,  is  in  effeft,  Bang  in  ge¬ 
neral  ;  and  comprehends  univerfal  exiflence,  as  was. 
obferved  before.  God  in  his  benevolence  to  his  crea¬ 
tures,  cannot,  have  his  heart  enlarged  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  take  in  beings  that  he  finds,  who  are  origi-. 
naliy  out  of  himfelf,  diflindl  and  independent.  This, 
cannnot  be  in  an  infinite  being,  whoexilts  alone  from 
eternity.  But  he,  from  his  goodnefs,  as  it  were  enlar-. 
ges  himfelf  in  a  more  excellent  and  divine  manner. 
This  is  by  communicating  and  ciifiufing  himfelf;  and 
fo  in  head  of  finding,  making  objects  of  his  benevo®, 
lence  :  not  by  taking  into  himfelf  what  he  finds  dif- 
tin£l  from  him  felf,  and  fo  partaking  of  their  good,  and 
being  happy  in  them  ;  but  by  flowing  forth,  and  ex- 
preffing  himfelf  in  them,  and  making  them  to  partake 
of  him,  and  rejoicing  in  himfelf  expreffed  in  them, 
and  communicated  to  them. 

2.  Another  thing,  in  doing  good  toothers  from 
felf-love,  that  derogates  from  the  freenefs  of  the  gcod- 
p.efs  i,s  doing  good,  tp  others  from  dependence  on 
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them  for  the  good  we  need,  or  defire  :  which  depen¬ 
dence  obliges.  So  that  in  our  beneficence  we  are  not 
fell-moved,  but  as  it  were,  contained  by  fomething 
without  ourfelves.  Id u t  it  has  been  particulaiiy  (lie w  11 
already,  that  God's  making  himlclf  Ins  end,  in  ti;e 
manner  that  has  been  fpoken  of,  argues  no  dependence 
but  is  confident  withabfolute  independence  and  fclf- 
(ufficience. 

And  I  would  here  obferve,  that  there  is  fomething 
in  that  difpofirion  in  God  to  communicate  goodnefs, 
which  fhews  him  to  be  independent  and  fell-moved 
in  it,  in  a  manner  that  is  peculiar,  and  above  what  is 
in  the  beneficence  of  creatures.  Creatures,  even  the 
mod  gracious  of  them,  are  not  fo  independent  and  rdf- 
moved  in  their  goodnefs  ;  but  that  in  all  the  exerciles 
of  it,  they  are  excited  by  fome  objeft  that  they  find  : 
fomething  appearing  good,  or  in  fome  refpeft  worthy 
of  regard,  prefents  itfelf,  and  moves  their  kindnefs. 
But  God  being  all  and  alone  is  absolutely  felf-moved. 
The  exercifes  of  this  communicative  difpofition  are 
abfolutely  from  within  himfelf,  not  finding  any  thing, 
or  any  object  to  excite  them  or  draw  them  forth  :  hut 
all  that  is  good  and  worthy  in  theobjeft,  and  the  ve¬ 
ry  being  of  the  object,  proceeding  from  the  ovei  flow¬ 
ing  of  his  fulnefs. 

These  things  (hew  that  the-  fuppofition  of  God’s 
making  himfelf  his  lad  end,  in  the  manner  (poken  of, 
does  not  at  all  diminifh  the  creature’s  obligation  to  gra¬ 
titude,  for  communications  of  good  it  receives.  For 
if  it  leflen  its  obligation,  it  mud  be  on  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  accounts.  Either,  that  the  creature  has  not  fo 
much  benefit  by  it ;  or  that  the  difpofition  it  flows 
from  is  not  proper  goodnefs,  not  having  fo  direct  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  creature’s  benefit  ;  or  that  the  difpofition 
is  not  fo  virtuous  and  excellent  in  its  kind  ;  or  that  the 
beneficence  is  not  fo  free.  But  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
none  of  thefe  things  take  place,  with  regard  to  that 
difpofition,  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  excited 
God  to  create  the  world. 
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I  confess  there  is.  a  degree  of.  indiftin£tnefs  and! 
obfeui  lty  in  the  dole  confiderationof  (uch  fubietls.  and 
a  great  irnperfettion  in  the  exp  re  flip  ns  we  ufe  con¬ 
cerning  them  -;  arifing  unavoidably  from  the  infinite 
fublimity  of  the  lubjetl,.  and  the  incomprehenfiblenefs 
of  thole  things  that  are  divine.  Hence  revelation  is 
the  furefl  guiae  in  thcle  matters  ;  and  what  that  teaches 
fhall  in  the  next  place  be  confidered.  Neverthelefs, 
the  endeavours  ufedto  difcover  vvhat  the  voice  of  rea- 
fon  is,  fo  far  as  it  can  go,  may  ferve  to  prepare  the 
-way,  by  obviating  cavils  infilled  on  by  many  ;  and  to 
fiatisfy  us,  that  what  the  word  of  God  fays  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  is  not  unreafonable  ;  and  thus  prepare  our  minds 
jor  a  more  full  acquiefcence  in  the  inftruftions  it  gives,, 
according  to  the  more  natural  and  genuine  lenle  of 
words  and  expreffions,  we  find  often  ufed  there  con¬ 
cerning  this  fubjeft. 


C  PI  A  P  T  E  R  II. 


Wherein  it  is  enquired  what  is  to  be  learned  from  holy 
scriptures  concerning  God's  last  end  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world . 


Section  L 


The  Scriptures  reprefent  Gcd  as  making  himself  his  own 
last  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world . 


IT  is  manifeft,  that  the  feriptures  fpeak,  on  all  oc- 
cafions,  as  though  God  made  himfelfhis  end  in  all 
his  works :  And  as  though  the  fame  being,  who  is  the 
firft  caufe  of  all  things,  were  the  fupreme  and  laft  end 
of  all  things.  Thus  in  Ifai.  44.  6,  “  Thus  faith  the 

Lord,  the  king  of  Ilrael,  and  his  redeemer  the  Lord 
of  hofls,  I  am  the  firff,  I  alfo  am  the  la  ft.  and  befides 
me  there  is  no  God.”  Cap.  48  12,  “I  am  the  firft, . 
and  I  am  the  laft.”  Rev.  1.8,  “I  am  Alpha  and  Ome¬ 
ga,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  faith  the  Lord, 

which 
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whichis,and  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty. 
Ver.  11,  l  am  Alpha  and  Omega  the  hi  ft  and  the 
lit  ft.  Ver.  17,  I  am  the  firft  and  the  lad.”  Cap.  21.. 
6,  u  And  he  laid  unto  me,  it  is  done,  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega  the  beginning  and  the  end.”  Cap.  22.  13, 

I  am  Alpha  and  Omega  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
the  firft  and  the  la.fi-. ” 

And.  when  (tod  is  fo  often  fpoken  of  as  the  1  a  ft  as 

well  as  the  firft,  and  the  end  as  well  as  the  beginning., 

what  is  meant  (or  at  lea f h  implied)  is,  that  as  he  is  the 

firft  efficient  caufe  and  fountain  from  whence  all 

things  originate  ;  fo  he  is  the  Lift  final  caufe  for  which 

thev  are  made:  the  final  term  to  which  they  all  tend 
✓  J  * 

in  their  ultimate  ifiue.  This  teems  to  be  the  mo  ft  na¬ 
tural  inipoit  of  the  fa  expreffions  ;  and  is  confirmed  by 
other  parallel  paflages ;  as  Rom.  1 1.  36,  For  of  him 
and  through  and  to  him  are  all  tilings.”  Col.  1.  16, 
For  by  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  Flea- 
ven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  vifible  and  in  vifible,  whether 
they  be  thrones  or  dominions,,  principalities  and  pow¬ 
ers,  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him.” 
Heb.  2.  10,  4i  For  it  became  him,  by  whom  are  ail 
things,  and  for  whom  are  all  things.”  In  Prov.  16.  a. 
It  is  faid  exprefsly,  u  the  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for 
himfelf.” 

And  the  manner  is  obfervable,  in  which  God  is 
faid  to  be  the  laff,  to  whom,  and  for  whom  are  all 
things.  It  is  evidently  fpoken  of  as  a  meet  and  fuita- 
ble  thing,  a  branch  of  his  glory  ;  a  meet  prerogative 
of  the  great,  infinite  and  eternal  being  ;  a  tiling  be¬ 
coming  the  dignity  of  him  who  is  infinitely  above  all 
other  beings  ;  from  whom  all  things  are,  and  by  whom 
they  confift,  and  in  comparifcn  with  whom,  all  other, 
things  are  as  nothing,. 


Section  II,. 
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Section  II. 

}J  ncran  fame pcfdions  are  advanced  concerning  a, juft  method l 
of  arguing  in  this  a  fair,  from  a  hat  zve  find  in  Holy,' 
Scriptures . 

WL  have  feen  that  the  fcriptures  {peak  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  as  being  for  God,  as  its 
cncl.  What  remains  therefore  to  be  enquired  into,  is, 
which  way  do  the  fcriptures  reprefent  God  as  making  h  inf  ip 
hi r  end  ? 

It  is  evident  that  God  does  not  make  his  cxi  (fence  or 
being  the  end  of  the  creation  ;  nor  can  he  be  luppofed 
to  do  lo  without  great  abfurdity.  His  being  and  exif- 
tence  cannot  be  conceived  of  but  as  prior  to  any  of 
God’s  a£ls  or  designs  :  7  hey  muff  be  prefuppofed  aa 
the  ground  of  them.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  in  this 
way  that  God  makes  himfelf  the  end  of  his  creating 
the  world.  He  cannot  create  the  world  to  the  end 
that  he  may  have  exiflence  ;  or  may  have  fuch  attri¬ 
butes  and  perfections,  and  fuch  an  effence.  Nor  do 
the  fcriptures  give  the  leaf!  intimation  of  any  fuch 
thing.  Therefore,  what  divine  effeft,  or  what  is  it' 
in  relation  to  God,  that  is  the  thing  which  the  feripture 
teachcth  us  to  be  the  end  he  aimed  at  in  his  works  of 
creation,  in  defigning  of  which,  he  makes  himfetf  his 
end  ? 

In  order  to  a  right  underftanding  of  the  feripture 
doftrine,  and  drawing  juft  inferences  from  what  we 
find  faid  in  the  word  of  God  relative  to  this  matter  ;  fo 
to  open  the  way  to  a  true  and  definitive  anfwer  to  the 
above  enquiry,  I  would  lay  down  the  following  po- 
fitions, 

Pofition  l.  That  which  appears  to  be  fpoken  of 
as  God’s  ultimate  end  in  his  works  of  providence  in 
general,  we  may  juftly  {uppofe  to  be  his  laft  end  in  the 

work  of  creation. - This  appears  from  what  wasob- 

ferved  before  (under  the  eighth  particular  of  the  intro¬ 
duction)  which  I  need  not  now  repeat, 

Pif- 
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Pof.  2.  When  any  tiling  appears  by  the  fcripture 
to  be  the  la  ft  end  of  lome  of  the  works  of  God,  which 
thing  appears  in  fa£t,  to  be  the  refult,  not  only  of  this 
work,  but  of  Gud’s  works  in  general.  And  although 
it  be  not  mentioned  as  the  end  of  thofe  woiks,  but 
only  of  fome  of  them,  yet  being  adlually  the  refult  of 
other  works  as  veil  as  that,  and  nothing  appears  pe¬ 
culiar,  ki  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  that  renders  it  a  fit, 
and  beautiful  and  valuable  refult  of  thofe  .particular 
works,  more  than  of  the  red  ;  but  it  appears  with 
equal  reafon  defirable  and  valuable  in  the  cafe  of  all 
works,  of  which  it  is  fpoken  of  in  the  word  of  God 
as  (and  feen  in  fa  ft  to  be)  the  e  fie  6.1 ;  wemayjuftly 
infer,  that  thing  to  be  the  Lift  end  of  thofe  other  woiks 
alfo.  For  we  muff  fuppofe  it  to  be  on  account  of  the 
valuablenefs  of  the  effedl,  that  it  is  made  the  end  of 
thole  works  of  which  it  is  expresfly  fpoken  of  as  the 
end  :  And  this  effehi,  by  the  fuppohtion,  being  equally, 
and  in  like  manner  the  refult.  of.  the  work,  and  of  the: 
fame  value,  it  is  but  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  it  is  ' 
the  end  of  the  work,  of  which  it  is  naturally  the  con-- 
lequence,  in  one  cafe  as  well  as  in  another. 

*  Pof.  3.  Ihe  ultimate  end  of  God’s  creating  the 
world,  being  alfo  (as  was  before  obferved)  the  la  IF  end 
of  all  God’s  works  of  providence,  and  that  in  the 
highefl  fenfe,  and  being  above  all  other  things  impor¬ 
tant,  we  may  well  prefume  that  this  end  will  be  chiefly 
in  lifted  on  in  the  word  of  God,  in  the  account  it  gives 
of  God’s  deligns  and  ends  in  his  works  of  providence 

- - and  therefore,  if  there  be  any  particular  thing,.. 

that  we  find  more  frequently  mentioned  in  fcripture 
as  God’s  ultimate  aim  in  his  works  of  Providence,  than 
any  thing  elfe,  this  is  a  prefumption  that  this  is  the 
fupreme  and  ultimate  end  of  God’s  works  in  general, 
and  fo. the  end  of  the  work  of  creation. 

P°f  4*  I  hat  which  appears  from  the  word  of  God 
to  be  his  la  ft  end  with  refpeft  to  the  moral  world,  or 
God’s  la  ft  end  in  the  creation  and  difpofal  of  the  intel¬ 
ligent  part  of  the  fyftem,  and  in  the  moral  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world,  that  is  God’s  laft  end  in  the  work 
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ol  creation  in  general.  Becaufe  it  is  evident,  from 
the  conftitution  of  the  world  itfelf,  as  well  as  from 
tne  word  of  God,  that  the  moral  part  is  the  end  of  all 
the  red  of  the  creation.  The  inanimate  unintelligent 
part  is  made  for  the  rational  as  much  as  a  houfe  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  inhabitant.  And  it  is  evident  alfo  from 
reafon  and  the  word  of  God,  that  it  is  with  regard  to 
what  is  moral  m  them,  or  for  the  fake  of  fome  moral 
good  in  them,  that  moral  agents  are  made  and  the 
world  made  for  them. — But  it  is  further  evident  that 
hatioever  is  the  lad  end  of  that  part  of  creation  that 
is  the  end  of  all  the  refl,  and  for  which  all  the  red  of 
the  world  was  made,  mud  be  the  lad  end  of  the  whole. 
If  all  the  otner  parts  of  a  watch  are  made  for  the  handof* 
the  watch,  to  move  that  aright,  and  for  a  due  and  pro¬ 
per  regulation  of  that,  then  it  will  follow,  that  the  lad 
end  of  the  hand,  is  the  lad  end  of  the  whole  machine. 

Pof-  5*  That,  which  appears  from  the  feripture  to 
be  God  s  lad  end  in  the  chief  work  or  works  of  his 
providence,  we  may  well  determine  is  God’s  lad  end 
in  creating  the  world.  For  as  was  obferved,  we  may 
judly  infer  the  end  of  a  thing  from  the  ufe  of  it.  We 
may  judly  infer  the  end  of  a  clock,  a  chariot,  a  fhip, 
or  water-engine  from  the  main  ufe  to  which  it  is  ap¬ 
plied.  But  God's  providence  is  his  ufe  of  the  world 
he  has  made.  And  if  there  be  any  work  or  works  of 
providence  fhat  are  evidently  God’s  mam  work  or 
works,  herein  appears  and  confids  the  main  ufe  that 
God  makes  of  the  creation. — -From  thefe  two  laft  po- 
fitions  we  mav  infer  the  next,  viz. 

Pof.  6.  W  hate v e r  appears  by  the  feriptures  to  be 
God’s  lad  end  in  his  main  work  or  works  of  provi¬ 
dence  towards  the  moral  world,  that  we  judly  infer  to 
be  the  lad  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  Becaufe 
as  was  juft  now  obferved,  the  moral  world  is  the  chief 
parr  of  the  creation  and  the  end  of  the  red  ;  and  God’s 
lad  end  in  creating  that  part  of  the  world,  mud  be  his 
lad  end  in  the  creation  of  the  whole.  And  it  appears 
by  the  lad  pofition,  that  the  end  of  God’s  main  work, 
works  of  providence  towards  them,  or  the  main 
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ufe  he  puts  them  to,  fhews  the  la  ft  end  for  which  he 
has  made  them  ;  and  conlequently  the  main  end  for 
which  he  has  made  the  whole  world. 

J*of.  7.  That  which  divine  revelation  fhews  to  be 
God’s  lafl  end  with  refpeft  to  that  part  of  the  moral 
world  which  are  good,  or  which  are  according  to  his 
mind,  or  fuch  as  he  would  have  them  be  ;  I  fay  that 
w  ich  is  God’s  Jail  end  with  refpebi  to  thefb  (i.  e.  his 
lad  end  in  their  being,  and  in  their  being  good)  this 
we  mu  ft  fup  pole  to  be  the  la  ft  end  of  God’s  creating 
the  world.  For  it  has  been  already  fhewn  that  God’s 
laft  end  in  the  moral  part  of  creation  muftbc  the  end 
of  the  whole.  But  his  end  in  that  part  of  the  moral 
world  that  are  good,  mult  be  the  laft  end  for  which  lie 
lias  made  the  moral  world  in  general,  f  or  therein 
confilts  the  goodnefs  of  a  thing,  viz.  in  its  fitnefs  to 
an  Twer  its  end  :  or  at  lead  this  mud  be  goodnefs  in  the 
eyes  of  the  author  of  that  thing.  For  goodnefs  in  his 
eyes  isits  agreeablenefs  to  his  mind.  But  an  agreeable- 
nefs  to  his  mind  in  what  he  makes  for  fome  end  or  ufe, 
mud  be  an  agreeablenefs  or  fitnefs  to  that  end.  For  this 
end  in  this  cafe  is  his  mind.  That  wh ich  he  chiefly 
aims  at  in  that  thing,  is  chiefly  his  mind  with  refpect  to 
that  thing.  And  therefore  they  are  good  moral  agents, 
who  aie  fitted  foi  the  end  for  which  God  has  made  mo¬ 
ral  agents  :  as  they  are  good  machines,  inftruments  and 
u  ten  fils  that  are  fitted  to  the  end  they  are  defigned  for. 
And  conlequently  that  which  is  the  chief  end  to 
which  in  being  good  they  are  fitted  that  is  the  chief  end 
of  utenfils.  So  tnat  which  is  tlie  chief  end  to  which 
good-created  moral  agents  in  being  good  are  fitted,  this 

is  the  chief  end  of  moral  agents,  or  the  moral  part  of  the 
creation  ;  and  confequently  of  the  creation  in  general. 

.  Pof;  8‘  That,  which  the  word  of  God  requires  the 
intelligent  and  moral  part  of  the  world  to  feck  as  their 
maul  end,  01  to  have  refpefi  to  in  that  they  do,  and 
regulate  all  their  conduct  by,  as  their  ultimate  and 
higheft  end,  that  we  have  reafon  to  fuppoie  is  the  laft 
enu  for  which  God  has  made  them  ;  and  confequent¬ 
ly  by  pofition  fourth,  the  laft  e.nd  for  which  he  has 
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made  the  whole  world.  A  main  difference  between 
the  intelligent  and  moral  parts,  and  the  reft  of  the 
world,  lies  in  this,  that  the  form  r  are  capable  of 
knowing  their  creator,  and  the  end  for  which  he  made 
them,  and  capable  of  actively  complying  with  his  de- 
ftgn  in  their  creation  and  promoting  it  ;  while  other 
creatures  cannot  promote  the  defign  of  their  creation, 
only  pa  {lively  and  eventually.  And  feeing  they  are 
capable  of  knowing  the  end  for  which  their  author  has 
made  them,  it  is  doubtlefs  their  duty  to  fall  in  with  it. 
Their  wills  ought  to  comply  with  the  will  of  the  cre¬ 
ator  in  this  refpefl,  in  mainly  feeking  the  fame  as 
their  laft  end  which  God  mainly  feeks  as  their  laft  end. 
This  muft  be  the  law  of  nature  andreafon  with  refpeft 
to  them.  And  we  muft  fuppole  that  God’s  revealed 
law,  and  the  law  of  nature  agree  ;  and  that  his  will, 
as  a  lawgiver,  muft  agree  with  his  will  as  a  creator. 
Therefore  we  juftly  infer,  that  the  fame  thing  which 
God’s  revealed  law  requires  intelligent  creatures  to 
feek  as  their  laft  and  greateftend,  that  God  their  crem¬ 
ator  has  made  their  laft  end,  and  fo  the  end  of  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  world.  . 

Pof.  9.  W  e  may  well  fuppofe  that  what  feems  in 
hoKAcnpture  from  time  to  time  to  be  fpoken  of  as  the 
main  end  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  good  part  of  the  mo¬ 
ral  world,  fo  that  the  refpeft  and  relation  their  virtue 
or  goodnefs  has  to  that  end,  is  what  chiefly  makes  it 
valuable  and  deftrable  ;  I  fay  we  may  well  fuppofe 
that  to  be  the  thing  which  is  God’s  laft  end  in  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  moral  world  ;  and  fo  by  pofition  fourth* 
of  the  whole  world.  For  the  end  of  the  goodnefs  of  a 
thing,  is  the  end  of  the  thing.  Herein,  it  was  obfer- 
ved  before,  muft  confift  the  goodnefs  or  valuablenefs 
of  any  tiling  in^fhe  eyes  of  him  that  made  it  for  his  ufe* 
viz.  its  being  good  £01  that  ufe,  or  good  with  refpeft 
to  the  end  for  which  he  made  it. 

P0(  10.  That  which  perfons  who  are  defcribed  in 
fcripture  as  approved  faints,  and  fet  forth  as  examples 
of  piety,  fought  as  their  laft  and  higheft  end  in  the 

thin  p's  which  they  did,  and  which  are  mentioned  as 
0  parts 
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parts  of  their  holy  converfation,  or  inflances  of  their 
good  and  approved  behaviour  ;  that  wc  mufi  fuppofe 
was  what  they  ought  to  feek  as  their  1  aft  end  ;  and 
confequently  by  the  preceding  pofition,  was  the  fame 
with  God’s  lafl  end  in  the  creation  of  th-e  world. 

Pof  it.  That  which  appears  by  the  word  of  GocJ 
to  be  that  end  or  event,  in  the  defire  of  which,  the 
fouls  of  the  good  parts  of  the  moral  world,  efpecially 
of  the  bed,  and  in  their  bed  frames,  do  mod  natural¬ 
ly  and  direflly  exercife  their  goodnefs  in,  and  in  ex- 
preffing  of  their  defire  of  this  event  or  end,  they  do 
mod  properly  and  direflly  exp  refs  their  refpeft  to 
God;  we  may,  I  fay,  well  fuppofe,  that  event  or  end 
to  be  the  chief  and  ultimate  end  of  a  fpirit  of  piety 
and  goodnefs,  and  God’s  chief  end  in  making  the 
moral  world,  and  fo  the  whole  world.  For  doubtlefs 
the  mod  direft  and  natural  defire  and  tendency  of  a 
fpirit  of  true  goodnefs  in  the  good  and  bed  part  of  the 
moral  world  is  to  the  chief  end  of  goodnefs,  and  fo  the 
chief  end  of  the  creation  of  the  moral  world.  And 
in  what  elfe  can  the  fpirit  of  true  refpedt  and  friend¬ 
ship  to  God  be  expreffed  by  way  of  defire,  than  de¬ 
fires  of  the  fame  end,  which  God  himfelf  chiefly  and 
ultimately  defires  and  feeks  in  making  them  and  all 
other  things. 

Pof.  12.  Since  the  holy  feriptures  teach  us  that 
Jefus  GxiFid  is  tne  head  of  the  moral  world,  and  clpe- 
'cially  of  all  the  good  part  of  it  ;  the  chief  of  God’s 
fervants,  appointed  to  be  the  head  of  tfie  faints  and 
angels,  and  let  forth  as  the  chief  and  mod  perfeft  pat¬ 
tern  and  example  of  goodnefs  ;  we  may  well  fuppofe 
by  the  foregoing  pofitions,  that  what  he  fought  as  his 

iaft  end,  was  God’s  laffc  end  in  the  creation  of  the 
world. 
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Section  III.  , 

*  «  . 

[Particular  texts  offer  ipt-urt,  that  fuze  that  God’s  glory  is 
an  ultimate  end  of  the  creation. . 

WHAT  God  fays  in  Jfai .  48.  ii,  .naturally 
leads  u  s  to  fuppofe,  that  the  way  in  which  God 
ynakes  himfelf  his  end  in  bis  work  or  works  which  he 
.does  lor  his  own  fake,  is  in  making  his  glory  his  end. 
For  my  own  fake,  even  for  my  own  fake  will  I  do 
it.  For  how  fhould  my  name  be  polluted  :  and  I  will 
not  give  my  glory  to  another. ”  Which  is  as  much  as 
to  fay,  I  will  obtain  my  end,  I  will  not  forego  my 
glory  :  another  fhall  not  take  this  prize  from  me.  It  is 
pretty  evident  here,  that  God’s  name  and  his  glory, 
which  feems  to  intend  the  fame  thing  (as  fhall  be  ob- 
ferved  more  particularly  afterwards)  are  fpoken  of  as 
his  la  ft  end  in  the  great  work  mentioned,  not  as  an  in¬ 
ferior  fubordinate  end,  fubfervient  to  the  intereft  of 
others.  The  words  are  emphatical.  The  emphahs 
and  repetition  conftrain  us  to  underftand  that  what 
God  does,  is  ultimately  for  his  own  fake  :  “  For  my 
own  fake ,  even  for  my  own  Jake  will  I  do  it.” 

So  the  words  of  the  apollle,  in  Rom.  11.  36,  na¬ 
turally  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  the  way  in  which  all 
things  are  to  God,  is  in  being  for  his  glory.  w  For 
of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things,  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever,  Amen,”  In  the 
preceding"  context  the  apoftle  obferves  the  marvellous 
difpofals  of  divine  wifdom,  for  caufing  all  things  to 
be  to  him  in  their  final  iffue  and  relult,  as  they  are 
from  him  at  firft,  and  governed  by  him.  His  difeourfe 
fhews  how  God  contrived  and  brought  this  to  pafs  in 
•  his  difpofition  of  things,  viz.  by  fetting  up  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Chrifl  in  the  world  ;  leaving  the  Jews,  and 
calling  the  Gentiles  ;  and  in  what  he  would  hereafter 
do  inbringing  in  the  Jews  with  the  fulnefs  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles;  with  the  circumflances  of  thefe  wonderful 
works,  fo  as  greatly  to  fhew  hisjuffice  and  his  good- 
ziefs,  magnify  his  grace,  andmanifefi  the  fovereignty 
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and  freencfs  of  it,  and  the  abfolute  dependence  oF  all 

on  him - And  then  in  the  four  lad  verfes,  breaks 

•out  into  a  mod  pathetic  rapturous  exclamation,  exp  ref-' 
fing  his  great  admiration  of  the  depth  of  divine  wif- 
dom  in  the  deps  he  takes  for  the  attaining  his  end, 
and  caudng  all  things  to  be  to  him  :  and  finally,  he 
expreffes  a  joyful  confent  to  God’s  excellent  defign  in 
all  to  glorify  himfelf,  in  faying,  “to  him  be  glory  for 
ever  as  much  as  to  fay,  as  all  things  are  fo  wonder- 
fully  ordered  for  his  glory,  fo  let  him  have  the  glory' 
of  all,  forevermore. 

2.  The  glory  of  God  is  fpoken  of  in  holy  feripture 
as  the  lad  end  for  which  that  part  of  the  moral  world 
that  are  good  were  made.*  Thusin  JJai.  43.6,7,“  I 
will  fay  to  the  north  give  up,  and  to  the  fouth  keep 
not  back,  bring  my  Ions  from  far,  and  my  daughters 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  even  every  one  that  is  cal¬ 
led  by  my  name;  for  I  have  created  him  for  my  glory, 

I  have  formed  him,  yea  I  have  made  him.”  Ifai .  6c. 
2r,  “  Thy  people  alio  (hall  be  all  righteous.  They 
fliall  inherit  the  land  forever,  the  branch  of  my  plant¬ 
ing,  the  work  of  my  hand,  that  I  may  be  glorified  ” 
chap.  61.  3,“  That  they  may  be  called  trees  ofrighte-- 
oufnefs,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  be  glo¬ 
rified  ”  t  0  6 

In  thefe places  we  fee  that  the  glory  of  God  is  fpo-- 
Ken  of  as  the  end  of  God’s  faints,  the  end  for  which' 
he  makes  them.  1.  e.  either  gives  them  being,  or  gives 
them  a  being  as  faints,  or  both.  It  is  faid°that  God 
has  made  and  formed  them  to  be  his  Tons  and  daugh¬ 
ters,/^  his  own  glory  \  That  they  are  trees  of  his  plant¬ 
ing,  the  work  of  his  hands,  as  trees  of  righteoufnefs 
that  he  might  be  glorified — -^And  if  we  confider  the 
vvords,  efpecially  as  taken  with  the  context  in  each  ot 
the  places,-  it  will  appear  quite  unnatural,  to  fuppofe 
hai  God  s  glory  is  here  fpoken  of  only  as  an  end  in¬ 
ferior  and  fubordinate  to  the  happinefsof  God’s  peo¬ 
ple  ;  or  as  a  prediflion  that  God  would  create,  form 
and  plant  them  that  he  might  be  glorified,  that  lo  God’s 
people  might  be  happy.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  take 
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the  places  with  the  context,  they  will  appear  rather  as 
promifes  of  making  God’s  people  happy,  that  God 
therein  might  be  glorified.  So  is  that  in  the  43 d  chap., 
as  we  {hall  fee  plainly,  if  we  take  the  whole  that  is 
faid  from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  It  is  wholly 
a  promife  of  a  future,  great  and  wonderful  work  of 
God’s  power  and  grace,  delivering  his  people  from  all 
mifery,  and  making  them  exceeding  happy  ;  and  then 
the  end  of  all,  or  the  fum  of  God’s  defign  in  all,  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  God’s  own  glory.  (i  I  have  redeemed 
thee,  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name,  thou  ait  mine. — 
I  will  be  with  thee. — When  thou  walked  through  the 
fire,  thou  fhall  not  be  burnt,  nor  the  flame  kindle  up¬ 
on  thee,— thou  art  precious  and  honorable  in  my  fight. 
I  will  give  men  for  thee,  and  people  lor  thy  life.  Fear 
not,  I  am  with  thee.— I  will  bring  my  fons  from  far 
and  my  daughters  Irom  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  every 
one  that  is  called  by  my  name  :  for  I  have  created  him. 
jor  my  glory” 

So  it  plainly  is  chap.  60.  ver.  21  ;  the  whole  chap¬ 
ter  is  made  up  of  nothing  but  promiles  of  future,  ex¬ 
ceeding  happinefs  to  God’s  church.  But  for  brevitv’s 
fake,  let  us  take  only  the  two  preceding  verfes.  “  The 
Sun  fhall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day,  neither  for 
brightr.efs  fhall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee :  But 
the  Lord  fhall  be  unto  thee  an  everlading  light,  and 
thy  God  thy  glory.  Thy  Sun  fhall  no  more  go  down, 
neither  fhall  thy  Moon  withdraw  it.felf :  for  the  Lord 
fhall  be  thine  everlading  light,  and  the  days  of  thy 
mourning  fhall  be  ended.  Thy  people  alfo  fhall  be  all 
righteous;  they  fhall  inherit  the  land  forever,  the 
branch  of  my  planting,  the  work  of  my  hands,”  and 
then  the  end  of  all  is  added,  “  that  I  might  be  glorified” 
All  the  preceding  promifes  are  plainly  mentioned  as 
fo  many  parts  or  condituents  of  the  great  and  exceeds 
ing  happinefs  of  God’s  people  ;  and  God’s  glory  is 
mentioned  rather  as  God’s  end,  or  the  fum  of  his  de- 
iign  in  this  happinefs,  than  this  happinefs.  as  the  end 
of  this  glory.  Juft  in  like  manner  is  the  promife  in 
the  third  verfe  of  the  next  chapter.  To  appoint  to 

them 
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th  cm  that  mourn  in  Zion,  to  give  to  them  beauty  for  afh- 
es,  the  oil  or  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praife  for 
the  (pirit  of  hcavinefs,  that  they  might  be  called  trees  of 
righteoufnefs,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  “that  he  might  be 
glorified The  work  of  God  promifed  to  be  cffetled, 
is  plainly  an  aecomplifhment  of  the  joy,  gladnefs  an^t 
happinefs  of  God’s  people,  inftead  of  their  mourning 
and  forrow;  and  the  end  in  which  the  work  iffues,  or 
that  in  which  God’s  defign  in  this  work  is  obtained  and 
hummed  up,  is  his  glory.  This  proves  by  the  feventh 
portion,  that  God’s  glory  is  the  end  of  the  creation. 

I  he  fame  thing  may  be  argued  from  |cr.  13.  11, 
44  For  as  a  girdle  cleaveth  to  the  loins  of  a  man,  fo 
have  I  cauled  to  cleave  unto  me  the  whole  houfe  of 
lh'ael,  and  the  whole  houfe  of  Judah,  faith  the  Lord  : 
That  they  might  be  unto  me  for  a  people,  and  for  a 
name,  and  for  a  praife,  and  for  a  glory  :  But  they  would 
not  hear.”  That  is,  God  fought  to  make  them  to  be 
his  own  holy  people;  or,  as  the  apoftle  exprefles  it, 
his  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works;  that  fo 
they  might  be  a  glory  to  him,  as  girdles  were  ufed  in 
thofedays  for  ornament  and  beauty,  and  as  badges  of 
dignity  and  honour.-*  Which  is  agreeable  to  the  places 
obferved  belore,  that  fpeak  of  the  church  as  the  Gory 
of  Ch rift..  *  '  6  7 

Now  when  God  fpeak's  of  himfelf,  as  feeking  a 
peculiar  and  holy  people  for  himfelf,  to  be  for  his  glory 
and  honour,  as  a  man  that  feeks  an  ornament  and 
badge  of  honour  for  his  glory,  it  is  not  natural  to  un¬ 
derhand  it  merely  ofa  fubordinate  end,  as  though  God 
had  no  refpedt  to  himfelf  in  it;  but  only  the  good  of 
others.  If  fo,  the  comparifon  would  not  be  natural ;  for 
men  are  commonly  wont  to  feck  their  own  glory  and  ho¬ 
nor  in  adorning  themfelves,  and  dignifying  themfelvcs 
with  badges  of  honor,  out  of  refped  to  themfelves. 

The  fame  doftrine  feems  to  be  taught,  Eph.  44.  23, 

Having  predefhnated  us  to  the  adoption  of  children, 
by  Jefus  Chrift,  unto  himfelf,  according  to  the  good 

F  3  pleafure 

*  See  ver.  9.  and  alfo  Ifaiah.  3,  24,  and  22.  21,  .and  23.  10, 

2  Safa,  18,  II.  Exod,  5$.  8. 
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pleafure  of  his  will,  to  the  praife  of  the  glory  of  his 
grace.” 

The  fame  may  be  argued  from  Ifai.  44.  23,  “  For 
the  Lord  hath  redeemed  Jacob  he  hath  glorified  him- 
ielf  in  Ifrael.  And  chap.  49.  3,  u  Thou  art  my  fer- 
vant  Jacob,  in  whom  I  will  be  glorified.”  Jfbh.  17. 
10,  c*  And  all  mine  are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine,  and 
I  am  glorified  in  them.”  2  Tkef,  1.  10,  “  When  he 
fhall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  faints.”  Ver.  11.  12, 
“  Wherefore  alio  we  pray  always  for  you,  that  our 
God  would  count  you  worthy  of  his  calling,  and  ful¬ 
fil  all  the  gootl  pleafure  of  his  goodnefis,  and  the  work 
of  faith  with  power  :  That  the  name  of  our  Lord  Je- 
fus  may  be  glorified  in  you,  and  ye  in  him,  according 
to  the  grace  of  God  and  our  Lord  Jefus  Chriff.” 

3.  The  fcripture  fpeaks  from  time  to  time,  of  God’s 
glory,  as  though  it  were  his  ultimate  end  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  moral  part  of  the  creation  ;  and  that  end, 
in  a  refpe£f  and  relation  to  which  chiefly  it  is,  that 
the  value  or  worth  of  their  virtue  confifts.  As 
in  Phil.  i.  10.  11,  u  That  ye  may  approve  things  that 
are  excellent,  that  ye  may  be  fincere,  and  without  of¬ 
fence  till  the  day  ofChrifl:  Being  filled  with  the  fruits 
of  righteoufnefs,  which  are  by  Jefus  Ghriff,  unto  the 
glory  and  praife  of  God.”  Here  the  apoflle  {hews 
how  the  fruits  of  righteoufnefs  in  them  are  valuable 
and  how  they  anfwer  their  end,  viz.  in  being  “  By 
Jefus  Chriff  to  the  praife  and  glory  of  God.”  joh, 
15.  8,  “  Herein  is  my  father  glorified,  that  ye  bear 
much  fruit.”  Signifying  that  by  this  means  it  is,  that 
the  great  end  of  religion  is  to  be  anfwered.  And  in 
1  Pet,  4.  11,  the  apoftles  direfts  the  chriflians  to  re¬ 
gulate  all  their  religious  performances,  with  reference 
to  that  one  end.  “  If  any  man  fpeak,  let  him  fpeak  as 
the  oracles  of  God :  If  any  man  miniffer,  let  him  do  it 
as  of  the  ability  which  God  giveth,  that  God  in  all 
things  may  be  glorified ;  to  whom  be  praife  and  domini¬ 
on  forever  and  ever,  amen.”  And,  from  time  to  time 
embracing  and  praftifing  true  religion,  and  repenting 
of  fin,  and  turning  to  holinefs?  is  expreffed  by  glori- 
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fying  God,  as  though  that  were  the  Turn  and  end  of  the 
whole  matter.  Rev.  1 1.  33,  “  And  in  the  earthquake 
were  (lain  of  men  feven  thoufand  ;  and  the  remnant 
were  affrighted,  and  gave  glory  to  the  God  of  heaven.” 
So,  Rev.  14.  6,  7,  “  And  I  faw  another  angel  fly  in 
the  midft.  of  heaven,  having  the  evcrlafting  golpel  to 

preach  to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ; - laying  with 

a  loud  voice,  fear  God,  and  give  glory  to  him.”  As 
though  this  were  the  fum  and  end  of  that  virtue  and 
religion,  which  was  the  grand  defign  of  preaching  the 
gofpel  every  where  through  the  world.  Rev.  16.  g, 
— “  And  repented  net,  to  give  him  gloryf”  Which 
is  as  much  to  fav,  they  did  not  forfake  their  fins  and 
turn  to  true  religion,  that  God  might  receive  that  which 
is  the  great  end  he  feeks,  in  the  religion  he  requires  of 

men.  See  to  the  fame  purpofe,  Pfal.  22.  21, - 23, 

Ifai.  66.  19.  24.  15.  25.  3.  jer.  13.  35,  16.  Dan .  5. 
23.  Rom.  15.  5,  6. 

And  as  the  exercife  of  true  religion  and  virtue  in 
chriftians  is  fummarily  exprcfTed  by  their  glorifying 
God  ;  fo  when  the  good  influence  of  this  on  others, 
as  bringing  them  by  the  example  to  turn  to  the  ways 
and  practice  of  true  goodnefs,  is  fpoken  of,  it  is  ex- 
preffed  in  the  fame  manner.  Matt.  5.  16,  “  Let  your 
light  fhine  before  men,  that  others  feeing  your  good 
works,  may  glorify  your  father  which  is  in  heaven,” 

1  Pet.  2.  12,  “Having  your  converfation  honeft  a- 
mong  the  Gentiles,  that  whereas  they  fpeak  evil  againft 
you  as  evil-doers,  they  may  by  your  good  works  which 
they  behold,  glorify  God  in  the  day  of  vifitation.” 

That  the  ultimate  end  of  moral  goodnefs,  or  righte- 
oufnefs  is  anfwered  in  God’s  glory  being  attained,  is 
fup po fed  in  the  obje&ion  which  the  apoflle  makes,  or 
fuppofes  fome  will  make,  in  Rom.  3.  7,  “For  if  the 
truth  of  God  hath  more  abounded  through  my  lie  unto 
his  glory,  why  am  I  judged  as  a  (inner  ?”  i.  e.  feeing 
the  great  end  or  righteoufnefs  is  anfwered  by  my  fin, 
in  God’s  being  glorified,  why  is  my  fin  condemned 
and  punifhed  :  And  why  is  not  my  vice  equivalent  to 
virtue  ? 
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And  the  glory  of  God  is  fpoken  of  as  that  wherein 
eon  h  its  the  value  and  end  of  particular  graces.  As 
of  fait  Vi ;  Rom *  4.  20,  “  He  daggered  not  at  the  pro- 
mile  ol  God  through  unbelief;  but  was  ftrong  in  faith, 
giving  glory  to  God.”  Phil.  2.  11,  “  That  every 
tongue  fhould  confefs  that  Jefus  is  the  Lord,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  lather.”  Of  repentance,  Jojh.  6. 
19,  “  Give  I  pray  thee  glory,  to  the  Lord  God  of  If- 
lael,  and  make  confefTion  unto  him.”  Of  charity, 
2  Cor.  8.  19,' — ••  With  this  grace;  which  is  adminillered 
by  us,  to  tne  glory  of  the  lame  Lord,  and  declaration 
ol  your  ready  mind.”  Thanklgiving  and  praile.  Luk. 
7.  10,  “  There  are  not  found  tnat  returned  to  give 

glory  to  God,  fave  this  Granger.”  Pfal.  50.  23,  “Who- 
10  offereth  praife  glorifieth  me,  and  to  him  that  order¬ 
ed  his  converfation  aright,  will  I  (hew  the  falvation 
ol  God.  Concerning  which  lad  place  may  be  ob¬ 
served  : — God  here  feems  to  fay  this  to  fuch  as  a- 
bounded  in  their  lacrifices  and  outward  ceremonies  of 
religion,  as  taking  it  for  granted,  and  as  what’  they 
knew  already,  and  fuppofed  in  their  religious  perfor¬ 
mances,  that  the  end  of  all  religion  was  to  glorify  God. 
They  fuppofed  they  did  this  in  the  bed  manner,  in  of¬ 
fering  a  multitude  of  facrifices  (fee  the  preceding  part 
ol  the  pfalm).  But  here  God  correcls  this  miltake, 
and  informs  that  this  grand  end  of  religion  is  not  at¬ 
tained  this  way,  but  in  offering  the  more  fpiritual  fa¬ 
crifices  praife  and  a  holy  converfation. 

In  fine,  the  words  of  the  apoflle  in  1  Cor.  6.  20,  are 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  “  Ye  are  not  your  own  ; 
for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price:  Therefore  glorify  God 
in  your  body  and  in  your  fpirit,  which  are  his.”  Here 
not  only  is  glorifying  God  fpoken  of,  as  what  fumma- 
rily  comprehends  the  end  of  that  religion  and  fervice 
of  God,  which  is  the  end  ol  ChrilLs  redeeming  us: 
But  here  I  would  further  remark  this. — That  the  apof- 
tle  in  this  place  urges,  that  inafmuch  as  we  are  not 
our  own,  but  bought  for  God,  that  we  might  be  his; 
therefore  we  ought  not  60  a£l  as  if  we  were  our  own, 
but  as  God’s;  and  fhould  not  ufe  the  meuibers  of  our 
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bodies,  or  faculties  of  our  fouls  for  ourfelves,  as  mak¬ 
ing  ourfelves  our  end,  but  for  God,  as  making  him 
our  end.  And  he  expreffes  the  way  in  which  wc  are 
to  make  God  our  end,  viz.  in  making  his  glory  our 
end.  u  Therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in 
your  fpirit,  which  are  his.”  Here  it  cannot  be  prcr 
tended,  that  though  chridians  are  indeed  required  to 
make  God’s  glory  theirend ;  yet  it  isbut  as  afubordinate 
end,  as  fubfervient  to  their  own  happinefs,  as  a  high¬ 
er  end;  for  then  in  acting  chiefly  and  ultimately  for 
their  ownfelves,  they  would  ufe  themfelvcs  more  as 
their  own,  than  as  God’s;  which  is  direCtly  contrary 
to  the  defign  of  the  apodle’s  exhortation,  and  the  ar¬ 
gument  he  is  upon  ;  which  is,  that  we  fhould  give  our¬ 
felves,  as  it  were,  away  from  ourfelves  to  God,  and 
ufe  ourfelves  as  his,  and  not  our  own,  adding  for  his 
fake,  and  not  our  own  fakes.  Thus  it  is  evident 
by  pof.  9.  that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  laid  end  for 
which  he  created  the  world. 

4.'  There  are  foine  things  in  the  word  of  God,  that 
lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  it  requires  ol  men,  that  they 
fHould  defire  and  feck  God’s  glory,  as  their  highefl 
and  laid  end  in  what  they  do.  As  particularly  the  paf- 
fage  lad  mentioned.  This  appears  from  what  has  been 
juft  now  obferved  upon  it.  The  fame  may  be  argued 
from  1  Cor,  10.30,  u  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatfoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God.”  And  1  Pet,  4.  11, — That  God  in  all  things 
may  be  glorified.”  Which  was  mentioned  before. 
And  it  may  be  argued  that  Chrid  requires  his  followers 
fhould  defire  and  feek  God’s  glory  in  the  fird  place, 
and  above  all  things  elfe,  from  that  prayer  which  he 
gave  his  difciples,  as  the  pattern  and  rule  for  the  di¬ 
rection  of  his  followers  in  their  prayers.  The  fird  pe¬ 
tition  of  which  is,  u  Hallowed  be  thy  name.”  Which 
in  feripture  language  is  the  fame  with,  glorified  he  thy 
name  ;  as  is  manifeft  from  Lev,  10.  3,  Ezek,  28.  22, 
and  many  other  places.  Now  our  lad  and  higheft 
end  is  doubt lefs  what  fhould  be  fird  in  our  defires,  and 
conlequently  fird  in  our  prayers  :  and  therefore  we 
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may  argue,  .that  fince  Chriff  direfts  that  God's  glory 
fhould  be  firff  in  our  prayers,  that  therefore  this  is  our 
lafl  end*  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  conclufiom 
of  the  Lord’s  prayer.  “  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the^ 
power  and  glory,”  Which  as  it  Hands  in  connection 
with  the  reft  of  the  prayer,  implies  that  we  defire  and 
afkall  thefe  things,  which  are  mentioned  m  each  pe-' 
tition,  with  a  iubordination,  and  in  fubfervience  to  the 
dominion  and  glory  of  God  ;  in  which  all  our  de-' 
hres  ultimately  terminate,  as  their  lafl  end.  God’s'- 
glory  and  dominion  are  the  two  fir  ft  things  mentioned 
in  the  prayer,  and  are  the  fubjeCV  of  the  firfl  half  of 
the  prayer;  and  they  are  the  two  lafl  things  mentioned 


in  the  fame  prayer,  in  its  conclufion  :  and  God’s 


1  r»- 


glO 


ry  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  in  the  prayer.  From  thefe 
things  we  may  argue,  according  to pof.  8,  that  God’s 
glory  is  t  he  la  ft  end  of  the  creation. 

5*  1  he  glory  of  God  appears,  by  the  account  gi¬ 
ven  in  the  word  ol  God,  to  be  that  end  or  event, 
in  the  earneft  defires  of  which,  and  in  their  delight- 
in  which,  the  belt  part  of  the  moral  world,  andj 
when  in  their  belt  frames,  do  mod  naturally 
exprefs  the  direCfc  tendency  of  the  1  pir i t  of  true" 
goodnefs,  and  give  vent  to  the  virtuous  and  pious 
affections  of  their  heart,  and  do  rnoft  properly  and 
direCtly  teftify  their  fupreme  refpeft  to  their  creator. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  the  holy  apoftles,  from  time 
to  time,  gave  vent  to  the  ardent  exercifes  of  their  piety, 
and  expreRed  and  breathed  forth  their  regard  to  the- 
fupreme  being,  Rom.  11.  36,  “  To  whom  be  glory 

forever  and  ever,  amen.”  Chap.  16.  27,  “  To  God  only- 
wife.  be  glory,  through  Jefus  Ch  rift,  forever,  amen.” 
Gai.  1.  4.  5,  “  Who  gave  himielf  for  our  fins,  that 
he  might  deliver  us  from  this  prefent  evil  world,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  of  God  and  our  father,  to  whom 
be  glory  forever aj£l  ever,  amen.”  2  Tim.  4.18,  “And 
the  Lord  (hall  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work,  and 
will  preferve  me  to  his  heavenly  kingdom  :  To  whom 
be  glory  forever  and  ever,  amen.”  Eph .  3.  21,  “  Un¬ 
to  him  be  glory  in  the  church,  by  Chriit  Jefus  through¬ 
out' 
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<cut  all  ages,  world  without  end'.”  Heb.  13.  21, - - 

“  Through  Jefus  Chrid,  to  whom  be  glory  forever 
and  ever,  amen.”  Phil.  4.  20,  u  Now  unto  God  and 
our  father,  be  glory  forever  and  ever,  amen.”  2  Pet. 
3.  18,  “  To  him  be  glory  both  now  and  forever,  amen.” 
jfud.  25,  fi  To  the  only  wife  God  our  faviour,  be  glo¬ 
ry  and  majedy,  dominion  and  power,  both  now  and 
ever,  amen.”  Rev.  1.  5,  6,  “  Unto  him  that  loved  us, 
&c. — to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  forever  and  ever, 
amen.”  It  was  in  this  way  that  holy  David,  the  fweet 
pfalmifh  of  Ifrael,  vented  the  ardent  tendencies  and 
deiires  of  his  pious  heart.  1  Chron.  16.  28,  29,  “  Give 
unto  the  Lord  ye  kindreds  of  the  people,  give  unto 
the  Lord  glory  and  (Length  ;  Give  unto  the  Lord  the 
glory  due  unto  his  name.”  We  have  much  the  fame 
expteffions  again,  Pfal.  29.  1,2,  and  69,7,8.  See 
alfo,  Pfal.  57.5.  72.  18,  19.  115.  1.  So  the  whole 

church  of  God,  through  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Ifau 
42.  10,  11,  12.  In  like  manner  the  faints  and  angels 
in  heaven  exprefs  the  piety  of  their  hearts.  Rev.  4. 
.9,  it,  and  5.  1 1 ,  12,  13,  14,  and  7.  1 2.  This  is  the  e- 
vent  that  the  hearts  of  the  feraphims  efpecially  exult 
in,  as  appears  by  Ifai.  6.  2,  3,  “  Above  it  flood  the 
feraphims. — x\nd  one  cried  unto  another  and  faid,  Ho¬ 
ly,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hods,  the  whole  earth  is 
full  of  his  glory.”  So  at  the  birth  of  Chrid,  Luk.  2* 
14,  “  Glory  to  God  in  the  highed,  &c. 

It  is  manifed  that  thefe  holy  perlons  in  earth  and 
heaven,  in  thus  exprefling  their  defires  of  the  glory  of 
God,  have  refpe£l  to  it,  not  merely  as  a  fubordinate 
end,  or  merely  for  the  fake  of  fomething  elfe  ;  but  as 
that  which  they  look  upon  in  itfelf  valuable,  and  in 
the  highed  degree  fo.  It  would  be  abfurd  to  fav,  that 
in  thefe  ardent  exclamations,  they  are  only  Tivm£f 
vent  to  their  vehement  benevolence  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  expreding  their  earned  defires  that  God 
might  ue  glorified,  that  fo  his  fubjc£l$  may  be  made 
happy  by  the  means.  It  is  evident,  it  is  not  fo  much 
love,  cither  to themfelves,  or  fellow-creatures,  which 
they  exprefs,  as  their  exalted  and  fupreme  regard  to 
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the  moft  high  and  infinitely  glorious  Being.  When 
the  church  fays,  “  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  O  Jeho* 
vah,  but  to  thy  name  give  glory,”  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  fay,  that  fhe  only  de fires  that  God  may  have  glory, 
as  a  neceflary  or  convenient  means  of  their  own  ad¬ 
vancement  and  felicity.  From  thefe  things  it  appears, 
by  the  eleventh  pofition,  that  God’s  glory  is  the  end 
of  the  creation. 

6.  The  fcripture  leads  "us  to  fuppofe,  that  Chrifl 
fought  God’s  glory,  as  hi  s  higheft  and  la  ft  end.  Jch, 
7.  18,  He  that  fpeaketh  of  himfelf,  feeketh  his  own 
glory  :  but  he  that  feeketh  his  glory  that  fent  him,  the 
fame  is  true,  and  no  unrighteoufnefs  is  in  him.”  When 
Chrifl:  fays,  he  did  not' leek  his  own  glory,  we  cannot 
reafonably  under  Hand  him,  that  he  had  no  regard  to 
his  own  glory,  even  the  glory  of  the  human  nature  ; 
for  the  glory  of  that  nature  was  part  of  the  reward 
promifed  him,  and  of  the  joy  let  before  him.  But  we 
mu  ft  underhand  him,  that  this  was  not  his  ultimate 
aim  ;  it  was  not  the  end  that  chiefly  governed  his  con¬ 
duct  :  and  therefore  when,  in  oppofition  to  this,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fentence,  he  fays,  “  But  he  that 
feeketh  his  glory  that  fent  him,  the  lame  is  true,  &c.” 
it  is  natural  from  the  antithefi s  to  underhand  him,  that 
this  was  his  ultimate  aim,  his  fupreme  governing  end. 
jfoh.  12.  27,  28,  £<  Now  is  my  foul  troubled,  and 
what  fhall  I  fay  ?  Father,  fave  me  from  this  hour :  But 
for  this  caufe  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father,  glori¬ 
fy  thy  name.”  Ch rift  was  now  going  to  Jerufalem, 
and  expeded  in  a  few  days  there  to  be  crucified  :  and 
the  profpe&  of  his  fufferings  in  this  near  approach, 
v/as  very  terrible  to  him.  Under  this  diftrefs  of  mind, 
in  fo  terrible  a  view,  he  fupports  himfelf  with  a  prol- 
ped  of  what  would  be  the  confeqvence  of  his  fufler- 
ings,  viz.  God’s  glory.  Now,  it  is  the  end  that  fup¬ 
ports  the  agent  in  any  difficult  work  that  he  under¬ 
takes,  and  above  all  others,  his  ultimate  and  fupreme 
end.  For  this  is  above  all  others  valuable  in  his  eyes: 
and  fo,  fufficient  to  countervail  the  difficulty  of  the 
means.  That  is  the  end,  which  is  in  itfelf  agreeable 
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2nd  fweet  to  him,  which  ultimately  terminates  his  de¬ 
fires,  is  the  center  of  reft  and  fupport  ;  and  To  muft  be 
the  fountain  and  fum  of  ail  the  delight  and  comfort  he 
lias  in  his  profpects,  with  refpeft  to  his  work.  Now 
Chrift  has  his  foul  ftraitened  and  diftreffed  with  a  view 
of  that  which  was  infinitely  the  moft  difficult  part  of 
his  work,  which  wasjuft  at  hand.  Now  certainly  if 
his  mind  fecks  fupport  in  the  conflict  from  a  view  of 
his  end;  it  muft  moft  naturally  repair  to  the  highert 
end,  which  is  the  proper  fountain  of  all  fupport  in 
this  cafe.  We  may  well  fuppofe,  that  when  his  foul 
confli&s  with  the  appearance  of  the  moft  extreme  diffi¬ 
culties,  it  would  re  fort  forfupport  to  the  idea  of  his  fu- 
preme  and  ultimate  end,  the  fountain  of  all  tire  fup¬ 
port  and  comfort  he  has  in  the  means,  or  the  work. 
The  fame  thing,  viz.  Chrift’s  leeking  the  glory  of 
God  as  his  ultimate  end,  is  manifeft  by  what  Chrift 
fays,  when  he  comes  yet  nearer  to  the  hour  of  his  laft 
bufferings,  in  that  remarkable  prayer,  the  laff  he  ever 
made  with  his  difciples,  on  the  evening  before  his 
crucifixion  ;  wherein  he  expreffesthe  fum  of  his  aims 
and  defires.  Ills  fii  ft  words  are,  l,i  I’  ather,  the  hour  is 
come,  glorify  thy  fon,  that  thy  fon  alfo  may  glorify 
thee.”  .  As  this  is  his  firft  requeft,  we  may  fuppofe  it 
to  be  his  fupreme  requeft  and  defire,  and  what  he  ul¬ 
timately  aimed  at  in  all.  If  we  confider  what  fol¬ 
lows  to  the  end,  all  the  reft  that  is  faid  m  the  prayer, 
ficems  to  be  but  an  amplification  of  this  yreat  requeft. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  pretty  manifeft,  that  Te- 
fus  Chrift  fought  the  glory  of  God  as  his  higheft  and 
iaft  ena  ;  and  that  therefore,  by  pofi*wn  twelfth,  this 
Was  God’s  laft  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 

7*  }T  1S  manifeft  from  feripture,  that  God’s  glory  is 
the  laft  end  of  that  great  work  of  providence,  the  work 
of  redemption  by  Jefus  Chrift.  This  is  manifeft  from 
what  is  juft  now  obferved,  of  its  beir.fr  the  end  ulti¬ 
mately  fought  by  Jefus  Chrift  the  redeemer.  And  if 
we  further  confider  the  texts  mentioned  in  iff  proof 
ot  that,  and  take  notice  of  the  confer  r,  it  will 1  a  very 
evident,  that  it  was  what  Chrift  fou  -ht  as  his  ft  ^  ; 
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in  that  great  work  which  he  came  into  the  world  upon, 
viz,  to  procure  redemption  for  his  people.  It  is  ma- 
nifeft  that  Chrid  profeffes  in  jfoh.  7.  18,  that  he  did 
not  feek  his  own  glory  in  what  he  did,  but-the  glory 
of  him  that  lent  him.  He  means  that  he  did  not  feck 
his  own  glorv,  but  the  glory  of  him  that  fent  him,  in 
the  work  of  his  mini  dry  ;  the  work  he  performed,  and 
which  he  came  into  the  world  to  perforin,  and  which 
his  father  fent  him  to  work  out,  which  is  the  work  of 
redemption.  And  with  refpect  to  that  text,  Jch.  12, 
27,  28,  it  has  been  already  obierved,  that  Chrid  com- 
foiled  himfelf  in  the  view  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
his  work,  which  was  the  work  of  redemption,  in  the 
profpedf  of  that  which  he  had  refpedlto,  and  rejoiced 
in,  as  the  highed,  ultimate  and  mod  valuable  excellent 
end  of  that  work,  which  he  let  his  heart  mod  upon, 
and  delighted  mod  in.  And  in  the  anfwer  that  the  fa¬ 
ther  made  him  from  heaven  at  that  time,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fame  verfe,  UI  have  both  glorified  it,  and 
will  glorify  it  again,”  the  meaning  plainly  is,  that  God 
had  glorified  his  name  in  what  Chi  ld  had  done,  in  the 
work  he  fent  him  upon,  and  would  glorify  it  again, 
and  to  a  greater  degree,  in  what  he  fhould  further  do, 
and  in  the  fuccefs  thereof.  Chrid  fhews  that  he  un¬ 
derflood  it  thus,  in  what  he  lays  upon  it,  when  the 
people  took  notice  ofit.  wondering  at  the  voice  ;  fome 
faying,  that  it  thundered,  others,  that  an  angel  ipake 
to  him.  Chrid  fays,  fi  This  voice  came  not  becaufe 
of  me,  but  for  your  fakes.”  And  then  he  fays  (exulting 
in  the  profpedl  of  this  glorious  end  and  fuccefs)  “  Now 
is  the  judgment  of  this  world  :  now  is  the  prince  of 
this  world  cad  out,  and  I,  ill  be  lift  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me.”  In  the  fuccefs  of  the  fame 
work  of  redemption,  lie  places  his  own  glory,  as  was 
obferved  before,  in  thefe  words  in  the  23,  and  24,  ver- 
fes  of  the  fame  chapter.  “  The  hou?  is  come,  that  the 
fon  of  man  fhould  be  glorified.  Verily,  verily  I  fay 
unto  you,  except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground 
it  abideth  alone  ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit.51 
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So  it  is  manifefi:  that  when  he  feeks  his  own  and  his 
father’s  glory,  in  that  prayer,  jfoh.  1  7. .(which,  it  has 
been  obferved,  he  then  feeks  as  his  lad  end)  he  feeks 
it  as  the  end  of  that  great  work  he  came  into  the  vvor  Id 
upon,  which  he  is  now  about  to  finifti  in  his  death. 
What  follows  through  the  whole  prayer,  plainly  Lews 
this:  and  particularly  the  4th  and  5th  verfes,  I 
have  glorified  thee  on  earth  :  I  have  finifhed  the  work 
which  thou  gaveft  me  to  do.  And  "now,  O  Father, 
glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  felf,  ’  Here  it  is  pretty 
plain  that  declaring  to  his  father,  that  he  had  glorified 
him  on  earth,  and  finifhed  the  work  God  gave 
him  to  do,  meant  that  the  had  finifhed  the  work  which 
Godgave  him  to  do  for  this  end,  viz.  that  he  might  be 
glorified.  He  had  now  finifhed  that  foundation  that  he 
came  into  the  world,  to  lay  for  his  glory.  He  had  laid 
a  foundation  for  his  father’s  obtaining  his  will,  and  the 
uf  moft  that  he  defigned,  By  which  it  is  manifefi,  that 
God’s  glory  was  the  utmoft  of  his  defign,  or  his  ulti¬ 
mate  end  in  this  great  work. 

'  And  it  is  manifeft  by  Joh.  13.  31,  32,  that  the  glory 
of  the  father,  and  his  own  glory,  are  what  Ch  rill  ex¬ 
ulted  in,  in  the  profpecl  of  his  approaching  fu  fie  rings, 
when  Judas  was  gone  out  to  betray  him,  as  the  end  his 
h-CcHt  was  mainly  let  upon,  and  fupremclydehghted  in. 
“  ^  he  re  fore  when  he  was  gone  out,  Jefus  laid,"  Now  is 
tne  fon  of  man  glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in  hirn. 
If  God  be  glorified  in  him,  God  fhall  alfo  glorify 
le.m  in  mm  fen,  and  fliall  firaitwayt  glorify  him*” 
That  the  glory  of  God  is  the  higheft  and  lafi  end 
o,  the  work  of  redemption,  is  confirmed  by  the  foncr 
or  the  angels  at  Chrifi’s  birth.  Luke ,  2.  14,  u  Glory 
to  God  in  the  higheft, -and  on  earth,  peace  and  good 
wid  towards  men.”  It  rmift  be  fuppofed  that  'they 
knew  what  was  God’s  lafi  end  in  fending  Chrift  into 
tne  world:  and  that  in  their  rejoicing  on  the  occafion 
or  his  incarnation,  their  minds  would  he  moft  taken 
up  wi.h,  and  would  moft  rejoice  in  that  which  was 
moft  valuable  and  glorious  in  it ;  which  muft  confifi 
m  its  relation  to  that  which  was  its  chief  and  ultimate 
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end.  And  we  may  further  fuppofe,  that  the  thing 
which  chiefly  engaged  their  minds,  as  what  was  moil 
glorious  and  joyf  ul  in  the  affair,  is  what  would  be  firfh 
expreffed  in  thatfong  which  was  to  exprefs  the  fenti- 
mcntsof  their  minds,  and  exultation  of  their  hearts. 

The  glory  of  the  father  and  the  ton  is  Ipoken  of  as 
the  end  of  the  work  of  redemption,  in  Phil.  2.  6. — 

1 1,  very  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Joh.  12.  23, 
28,  and  13.  31,  32,  and  17.  1,  4,  5,  “  Who  being 

in  the  form  of  God, - made  himfelfofno  reputation 

and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  fervant,  and  was 
made  in  the  iikenefs  of  men  :  and  being  found  in  fafh- 
ionasaman,  he  humbled  himfelf,  and  became  obe¬ 
dient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  crofs  :  where¬ 
fore  God  alfo  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a 
name  See. — that  at  the  name  ofjefus  every  knee  fhould 

bow, - and  every  tongue  confefs,  that  Jelus  is  the 

Lord,  TO  THE  GLORY  OF  God  THE  FATHER.” 

So  God’s  glory,  or  the  praife  of  his  glory,  is  fpoken 
of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of  redemption,  in  Epk.  t. 
3,  &c.  Bleffed  be  the  God  and  father  of  our  Lord 
Jefus  Chrift,  who  hath  bleffed  us  with  all  fpiritual 
bleflings  in  heavenly  places  in  Chrift  t  according  as 
he  hath  chofen  us  in  him.— — Having  predeftinated 
us  to  the  adoption  of  children.— To  the  praise  of 
the  glory  of  ms  grace.'’  And  in  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  fame  difeourfe  concerning  the  redemption 
of  Chrift,  in  what  follows  in  the  fame  chapter,  God’s 
glory  is  once  and  again  mentioned  as  the  great  end  of 
all.  Several  things  belonging  to  that  great  redempti¬ 
on  are  mentioned  m  the  following  verfes  :  fuch  as 
God’s  great  wifdom  in  it,  ver.  8.  The  clearnefs  of 
light  granted  through  Chrift,  ver.  9.  God’s  gathering 
together  in  one,  all  things  in  heaven  and  eaitli  m 
Chrift,  ver.  10.  God’s  giving  the  chriflians  that  were 
fir  ft.  converted  to  the  chnflian  faith  from  among  tne 
]ews,  an  intereft  in  this  great  redemption,  ver.  11.. 
Then  the  great  end  is  added,  ver.  12,  *w  That  we 
fhould  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory,  who 
firiltrufted  in  Chrift.”  And  then  is  mentioned  the 
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hedowing  of  the  fame  great  falvation  on  the  Gentiles, 
in  its  beginning  or  fir  ft  fruits  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
completing  it  in  another  world,  in  the  two  next  ver- 
fes.  And  then  the  fame  great  end  is  added  again,  “  In 
whom  ye  alfo  traded,  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of 
truth,  thegofpel  of  your  falvation  ;  In  whom  alfo,  af¬ 
ter  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  lealed  with  the  holy  Ipi- 
i it  ofpromife,  which  is  the  earned  of  our  inheritance 
until  the  redemption  ol  the  purchased  poffeffion,  un¬ 
to  the  praise  of  his  glory.”  The  lame  thing 
is  exprelTed  much  in  the  fame  manner,  in  2  Cor.  4. 
14,  15, — He  which  railed  up  the  Lord  Jelus,  (hall 
rails  up  us  alfo  by  Jelus,  and  fhall  prelent  us  with  you. 
For  all  things  are  lor  vour  fakes,  that  the  abundance 
of  grace  might  through  the  thank Igiving  of  many,  re¬ 
dound  TO  THE  GLORY  OF  God.” 

The  fame  is  fpoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of  re¬ 
demption  in  the  old  teftament.  PfaL  79.  9,  66  Help 
us,  O  God  of  our  falvation,  for  the  glory  of  thy  name; 
deliver  us  and  purge  away  our  fins,  for  thy  name’s 
fake.”  So  in  the  prophefies  of  the  redemption  of 
Jelus  Chrid.  Ifai.  44.  23,  66  Sing,  O  ye  heavens  ;  for 
the  Lord  hath  done  it:  fhout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the 
earth  :  break  forth  into  finging,  ye  mountains,  O  fo¬ 
re  d,  and  every  tree  therein  :  for  the  Lord  hath  re¬ 
deemed  Jacob,  and  glorified  himself  in  Ifracl.” 
Thus  the  works  of  creation  are  called  upon  to  rejoice 
at  the  attaining  of  the  fame  end,  by  the  redemption  of 
God’s  people,  that  the  angels  rejoiced  at,  when  Chrift 
was  born.  See  alfo  chap.  48.  10,  11,  and  49.  3. 

d  hus  it  is  evident  that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  ul¬ 
timate  end  of  the  work  of  redemption. — Which  is  the 
chief  work  of  providence  towards  the  moral  world, 
as  is  abundantly  manifeft  from  feripture :  the  whole 
univerfe  being  putin  fubje&ion  to  Jefus  Chrid;  all 
heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  men  being  fubjeft  to  him, 
as  executing  this  office:  and  put  under  him  to  that 
end,  that  all  things  may  be  ordered  by  him,  in  fub- 
fervierree  to  the  great  defigns  of  his  redemption :  all 
power,  as  he  fays,  being  given  to  him,  in  heaven  and 
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in  earth,  that  he  may  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as 
the  father  has  given  him:  and  he  being  exalted  far  a- 
hove  all  principality  and  power,  and  might  and  do¬ 
minion,  and  made  head  over  all  things  to°the  church. 
I  he  angels  being  but  in  fubjebtion  to  him,  that  he  may 
employ  them  all  as  miniftering  fpirits,  for  the  good  of 
them  that  fhall  oe  the  heirs  of  his  falvation :  and  all 
things^ being  fo  governed  by  their  Redeemer  for  them, 
Inat  ad  things  are  theirs,  whether  things  prelent  or 
things  to  come:  and  all  God’s  works  of  providence  in 
the  moral  government  of  the  world,  which  we  have 
an  account  of  in  feripture  hiftory.,  or  that  are  foretold 
in  fciipture  prophecy,  being  evidently  fubordinate  to 
the  great  purpofes  and  ends  of  this  great  work.  And 
belioes,  the  work  of  redemption  is  that  work,  by 
which  good  men  are,  as  it  were,  created,  or  brought 
into  being,  as  good  men,  or  as  reflored  to  holinefs 
and  happinefs.  1  he  work  of  redemption  is  a  new  cre¬ 
ation,  according  to  feripture  reprefeatation,  whereby 
men  are  brought  into  a  new  exiftence,  or  are  made 
new  creatures. 

b  Rom  the fe  things  it  follows,  according  to  the  5th, 
6th,  and  7th  pofitions,  that  the  glory  of  God  is  the 
la  ft  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 

8.  The  feripture  leads  us  to  luppofe,  that  God’s 
glory  ft  his  laft  end  in  his  moral  government  of  the 
world  in  general.  This  has  been  already  (hewn  con¬ 
cerning  feveral  things  that  belong  to  God’s  moral  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  world.  As  particularly,  in  the  work 
cf  redemption,  the  chief  of  all  his  difpenfations,  in 
his  moral  government  of  the  world.  And  I  have  al- 
fo  obferved  it,  with  refpebt  60  the  duty  which  God  re¬ 
quires  of  the  fubjefts  of  his  moral  government,  in  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  feek  his  glory  as  their  laft  end.  And 
this  is  actually  the  laft  end  of  the  moral  goodnefs  re¬ 
quired  of  them  ;  the  end  which  gives  their  moral  good- 
nefs  its  chief  value.  And  alfo,  that  it  is  what  that 
perfon  which  God  has  fet  at  the  head  of  the  moral 
world,  as  its  chief  governor,  even  Jefus  Chrift,  feeks 
as  his  chief  end.  And  it  has  been  fhewrq  that  it  is 
v  the 
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the  chief  end  for  which  that  part  of  the  mcn  l  world 
which  are  good,  are  made,  or  have  their  cxi Hence  as 
good.  I  now  further  obferve,  that  this  is  the  end  o-f 
the  eflablifhment  of  the  public  worfihip  and  ordinan¬ 
ces  of  God  among  mankind,  Hag.  1.  8,  “  Go 
up  to  the  mountain,  and  bring  wood,  and  build 
the  houfe  :  and  I  will  take  pleafure  in  it,  and  I 
will  3E  glorified,  faith  the  Lord.”  rI his  is  fpc  ken 
ol  as  the  end  of  God’s  promifes  of  rewards,  and  of  their 
fulfilment.  2  Cor .  t,  20,  “  For  ail  the  promifes  of 
God  in  him  are  yea,  and  in  him  amen,  to  the  clory 
of  God  by  us.”  And  this  is  fpoken  of  as  the  end 
of  the  execution  of  God’s  thieatenings,  in  the  punifh- 
ment  of  fin.  Num.  14.  20,  21,  22,  23,  “  And  the 
Lord  laid.  I  have  pardoned  according  to  thy  w  ord. 
Rut  as  truly  as  I  live,  all  the  earth  {halt  be  filled  with 
the  glory  of  Jehovah.  Rccaufc  all  thefe  men, 
Suiely  they  fhall  not  lee  the  land.”  1  he  glo¬ 
ry  of  Jehovah  is  evidently  here  fpoken  of,  as  that 
which  he  had  regard  to,  as  his  higheff  and  ultimate  end  ; 
which  therefore  he  could  not  fail  of  ;  but  muff  take 
place  every  where,  and  in  every  cafe,  through  all  parts 
of  his  dominion,  whatever  became  of  men.  And 
whatever  abatements  might  be  made,  as  to  judaments 
defer ved  ;  and  whatever  changes  might  be  made°in  the 
courfe  of  Gods  proceedings,  from  compaflion  to  fin- 
ners  ;  yet.  the  attaining  of  God’s  glory  was  an  end, 
wnxch  being  ultimate  and  fupreme,  mu  ft  in  no  cafe 
•  whatfoever  give  place.  This  is  fpoken  of  as  the  end 
of  God’s  executing  judgments  on  his  enemies  in  this 
world.  Exod .  14.  17,  18,  “  And  I  will  get  me  ho- 

noi  (Ikhabheoha,  I  will  be  glorified  j  upon  Pharoah, 
and  upon  all  his  hods,  &c.”  Ezek.  28.22,  “Thus 
faith  the  Lord  God,  behold  I  am  againft  thee  O  Zion, 
and  I  will  p> e  glorified  in  the  midft  of  thee  : 
And  they  fhall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  fhali 
have  executed  judgments  in  her,  and  fhall  be  fandihtd 
in  her.”  So  Ezek .  39.33,  “  Yea,  all  the  people  of 
the  lane,  fhall  oury  them  ;  and  it  fhall  be  to  them  a  re¬ 
nown,  tjie  day  that  I Jh  all  be  glorified ;  faith  the  Lord 
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God."  And  this  is  fpcken  oF  as  the  end,  both  of  the 
executions  of  wrath,*  and  in  the  glorious  exercifes  of 
mercy,  in  the  nailery  and  happineis  or  another  world. 
Rom.  o.  22f  23,  4i  What  if  God  willing  to  (hew  his 
wrath,  and  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much 
long  fufferi-Tig,  the  velfels  of  wrath  fitted  to  deftru&i- 
on:  And  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his 
glory  on  the  veiTels  of  mercy,  which  he  had  afore  pre¬ 
pared  unto  glory.”  And  this  is  fpoken  of  as  the  end 
of  the  day  of  judgment,  which  is  the  time  appointed 
for  the  higheft  exercifes  of  God’s  authority  as  moral 
governor  of  the  world  ;  and  is  as  it  were,  the  day  or 
the  confummation  of  God’s  moral  government,  with 
refpetl  to  all  his  fuhjebts  in  heaven,  earth  and  hell. 
2  Thefi.  1.  9,  10,  16  Who  fhall  be  punifhed  with  ever- 
lading  deflrublion  from  the  prefence  of  the  Lord,  and 

from  the  ?lon  of  his  Power  :  when  he  (hall  come  to  be' 

o  y  /  #  r, 

glorified  in  ins  mints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that’- 
believe.”  Then  his  glory  (ha Si  be  obtained,  with  re--* 
fpecl  both  to  faints  and  finners. 

From  thefe  things  it  is  manifeft  by  the  fourth  por¬ 
tion,  that  God’s  glory  is  the  ultimate  end  of  the  crea-* 
tiori  of  the  world. 

9.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  already  obfervedr 
that  the  glory  of  God  is  fpoken  of  in  feripture  as  the 
la  fi  end  of  many  of  God’s  works  :  And  it  is  plain  that 
this  thins  is  in  Gel  the  iiTue  and  relult  of  the  works 
of  God’s  common  providence,  and  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  Let  us  take  God’s  glory  in 
what  fenfe  fo  ever,  confident  with  its  being  fomething; 
brought  to  pafs,  ora  good  attained  by  any  work  of 
God,  certainly  it  is  the  confeqnence  of  thefe  works 
And  befidcs  it  is  exprefsly  fo  fpoken  of  in  feripture. 
This  is  implied  in  the  id  ver.  of  the  8th  Pfalm,  where¬ 
in  are  celebrated  the  works  of  creation  ;  the  heavens 
being  the  work  of  God’s  fingers  ;  the  moon  and  the 
dars  being  ordained  by  God  ;  and  God’s  making  man 
a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  &c.  The  fir d  verleis 
i:  O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all 
the  earth  !  who  had  fet  thy  glory  above  the  heavens,”  " 
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or  upon  the  heavens.  By  name  and  glory,  very  much 
the  fame  thing  is  intended  here,  as  in  many  other 
places,  as  (hall  be  particularly  fhcwn  afterwards.  So 
the  Pfalm  concludes  as  it  began,  u  O  Lord  our  Loid, 
how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth”  !  So  in  the 
148th  Pfalm,  after  a  particular  mention  of  moflof  tire 
works  of  creation,  enumerating  them  in  order,  the 
Pfalmift  fays,  ver.  13,  “  Let  them  praife  the  name  of 

the  Lord,  for  his  name  alone  is  excellent,  his  glory  is 
above  the  earth  and  the  heaven.”  And  in  the  104th 
Pfalm,  after  a  very  particular,  orderly  and  magnificent 
reprelentation  of  God’s  works  of  creat ion  and  com¬ 
mon  providence,  it  is  faid  in  the  3 1  ft  ver.  u  Ihe  gloiy 
of  the  Lord  (hall  endure  forever  :  The  Lord  Or  all  re¬ 
joice  in  his  works.”  Here  God’s  glory  is  Ipoken  of, 
as  the  ^rand  rcluit,  and  bleffed  conlequence  of  all  thefe 
works,  which  God  values,  and  on  account  or  which, 
he  rejoices  in  thele  works.  And  this  is  one  thing 
doubtlefs  implied  in  the  fong  of  the  feraphim,  Ifai,  6. 
3,  u  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hods,  the 
whole  earth  is  lull  of  his  glory.” 

The  glory  of  God,  in  being  the  refult  and  confe¬ 
rence  of  thole  works  of  providence  that  have  been 
mentioned,  is  in  faff  the  confequence  of  the  creation. 
The  good  attained  in  the  ufe  of  a  thing,  made  for  ufe, 
is  the  refult  of  the  making  of  that  thing,  as  the  figni- 
fying  the  time  of  day,  when  aftually  attained  by 
the  ufe  of  a  watch,  is  the  confequence  of  the  making 
of  the  watch.  So  that  it  is  apparent  that  the  glory  of 
God  is  3  thing  that  is  actually  the  refult  and  confc- 
quence  of  the  c  reation  of  the  V/orld.  And  from  what 
has  been  already  obferved,  it  appears,  that  it  is  what 
God  feeks  as  good,  valuable  and  excellent  in  itfclf. 
And  I  prefume,  none  will  pretend,  that  there  is  any 
thing  peculiar  in  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  rendering  it 
a  thing  valuable  in  feme  of  the  indances  wheiein  it 
takes  place,  and  not  in  others  :  or  that  the  glory  of 
God,  though  indeed  an  effe£t  of  all  God’s  works,  is 
an  exceeding  defirable  effe£fc  of  feme  of  them  ;  but  of 
others,  a  worthlefs.  and  infignificant  effe£L  God’s  glo- 
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e>  I'luTbe  a  defirable,  valuable  confequence 
rkof  creation.  Yea  it  is  expr  (sly  (f>okcn 

I'D/!.  O  I  ai;  wrno  U  O j  \  A  r-r •  ~ 


ry  therefore,  ... 
or  the  work  of 

in  i  fal.  104.  3,  (as  was  obferved)  as  an  effeQ: 
on  account  of  which,  God  rejoices  and  takes  plea- 
iure  in  the  works  of  creation.  r 

Therefore  it  umtmjfeft  by  petition  third,  that 

•  -  §  oiy  oi  ijcoa  is  an  ultimate  end  in  the  creation  of 
tne  world. 


mm 


Section  IV. 

Pla-es  of  Scripture  that  lead  us  to  fuppofe,  that  Coo 
created  the  world  for  his  name,  to  make  his  per- 

i  L"1 1 0 N s  K N 0 w N  j  rind  that  he  made  it  for  his 
praise. 

T-T  L  ^  x  ii*  dl  firfl  take  notice  of  feme  pafTagesoF 
f  ,  lC!  1P*'lJre>  that  (peak  of  God’s  name  as  being  made 
enc^  or  t^c  objeff  of  his  regard,  and  the  regard: 
of  his  virtuous  and  holy  intelligent  creatures,  much 

j.  n  toe  fame  manner  as  has  been  oblerved  of  God’s 
glory. 

As  particularly,  God's  name  is  in  like  manner  fpo- 

k, .n  of,  as  t  ie  end  of  his  atls  of  goodnefs  towards  the 
good  part  of  the  moral  world,  and  of  his  works  of 
mercy  and  (alvation  towards  his  people.  As  1  Sam. 
12.  22,  *-  a  he  .Lord  will  not  foriake  his  people,  for 
hu  great  name  s fake.  ’  Pfal.  23.  3,  “  fie  refloretli  my 
foul,  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  1  ighteoufnefs,  for 
his  name’s  faked’  Pfal.  31.  3,  «  For  thy  names  fake 
iead  me  and  guide  me.”  Pfal.  109.  21,  But  do  thou 
on  me,  -for  thy  name's  faked’  The  forgivenefs  of 
nn  in  particular,  is  often  fpoken  of  as  being  for  God's 
names  fake,  1  foh.  2.  12,  <ST  write  unto  you  little 
chilaren,  becaufe  your  fans  are  forgiven  you  for  his 
name  j  fake.’  Pfal.  25.  it,  iC  For  thy  name’s  fake.  O 
Lord,  pardon  mine  iniquity,,  for  it  is  great.'"’  Pfal. 
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79.  9,  <4  Help  us,  O  God  of  our  falvation,  for  the 
glory  of  thy  name,  and  deliver  us,  and  purge  away  our 
fins,  for  thy  name's  fake .”  7 er.  14.  7,  44  O  Lord, 
though  our  iniquities  teftify  againft  us,  do  thou  it 

for  thy  name's  fake. 

These  things  feem  to  {hew,  that  the  falvation  of 
Chrifl  is  for  God's  name’s  fake.  Leading  and  guiding 
in  the  way  of  fafety  and  happinefs,  reftoring  the  foul, 
the  forgivenefs  of  fin,  and  that  help,  deliverance  and 
falvation,  that  is  confequent  thereon,  is  for  God's 
name.  And  here  it  is  obiervable,  that  thofe  two  great 
temporal  falvations  of  God’s  people,  the  redemption 
from  Egypt,  and  that  from  Babylon,  that  are  often  re¬ 
prefen  ted  as  figures  and  fimilitudes  of  the  redemption 
of  Chrifl,  are  frequently  fpoken  of  as  being  wrought 
for  God's  name  fake.  So  is  that  great  work  of  God 
in  delivering  his  people  from  Egypt,  carrying  them 
through  the  wildernefs  to  their  reft  in  Canaan.  2  Sam. 
7.  23,  44  And  what  one  nation  in  the  earth  is  like  thy 
people,  even  like  Ifrael,  whom  God  went  to  redeem 
for  a  people  to  himfelf,  and  to  make  him  a  name."  Pfil . 
106.  8,  44  Nevertheless  he  faved  them  for  hi;  name ’s 
fake."  I  fax.  63.  12,  44  That  led  them  bv  the  right 
hand  of  Moles,  with  his  glorious  arm,  dividing  the 
waters  before  them,  to  make  himfelf  an  everlafUn ? 
name."  In  the  20th  chap,  of  Ezek.  God  rehearfmg 
the  various  parts  of  this  wonderful  work,  adds  from 
time  to  tim  g4‘  I  tor  ought  for  my  name's  fake ,  that  it  fhould 
not  be  pOj  uted  before  the  heathen,”  as  in  vci.  q  j  / 
22.  See  al-o  Jojh.  j.  8,  9.  Dan.  9.  i5.  So  is  the 
redemption  from  the  Babylon  iff  captivity.  pa  .g 

.9,  10, _  “  For  my  name's  fake  will  I  defer  min/ancV 
for  mine  o\  n  fake,  even  for  mine  own  fake  will  Tdo 

ror  how  Liould  my  name  be  polluted  ?”  Jn 
g6.  21,  22  23,  the  reafon  is  given  for  God’s  men? 
m  reftoring  Iftael.  «  But  1  had  pity  for  „.v  holl 
?re.-Uhus  faith  foe  Lord,  I  do  not  this  for  l  oir 
uL  s,  G  houie  of  c  tael,  but  j or  my  holy  name's  fake  • 
And  I  will  JanBify  my  great  name ,  which  was  pro- 
faned  among  the  heathen.”  And  chap.  o9  C 

“  Therefore 
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“  Therefore  thus  faith  the  Lord  God,  now  will  I 
bring  again  the  captivity  of  Jacob,  and  have  mercy 
upon  the  whole  houfe  of  Ifrael,  and  will  be  jealous  Jor 
ray  holy  name”  Daniel  prays  that  God  would  forgive 
his  people,  and  fhew  them  mercy  for  his  own  fake , 
Dan.  9.  19. 

W  hen  God  from  time  to  time  fpeaks  of  (hewing 
mercy,  and  exercifmg  goodnefs,  and  promoting  his 
people’s  happinefs  for  his  name's  fake,  we  cannot  un¬ 
derhand  it  as  of  a  merely  fubordinate  end.  How  ab- 
furd  would  it  be  to  lay,  that  lie  promotes  their  happi- 
nc's  for  his  name’s  fake,  in  fubordination  to  their  good 
and  that  1  name  nay  be  exalted  only  for  their  fakes, 
as  a  means  of  promoting  their  happinefs!  elpecially 
when  fuch  expretnons  as  thefe  are  ufed,  “  For  mine 
own  fake,  even  lor  my  own  fake  will  1  do  it,  for 
how  fhoald  my  irae  be  polluted  ?”  and  Not  for 
your  fakes  do  I  this,  but  for  my  holy  name’s  fake.” 

Again,  it  is  rep  re  fen  ted  as  though  God’s  people 
had  their  exifferce,  at  lea  ft  as  GodVpeople,.for  God’s 
name’s  fake.  God’s  redeeming  or  purchafmg  them, 
■that  they  might  be  his  people,  for  Ids  name ,  implies 
this.  As  in  thatpnlfage  mentioned  before,  2  Sam.  7. 
23. - ”  Thy  people  Jlrael,  whom  God  went  to  re¬ 

deem  for  a  people  to  hi  ml  elf,  and  to  make  him  a  name.” 
So  God's  making  them  a  people  for  his  name,  is  im¬ 
plied  in  jer.  13.  1  1,  “  For  as  the  girdle  cleaveth  to 
the  loins  of  a  rr»  m,  fo  have  l  caufed  to  cleave  unto  me 

the  whole  heuf  of  Ifrael,  &t. - -that  they  may  be 

unto  me  for  a  people,  and  for  a  name.”  Act.  15.  14, 

Simeon  hath  declared  how  God  at  the  fir  It  did  vi- 
fit  the  Gentiles,  to  take  out  of  them  a  people  for  his 
name.” 

This  alfo  is  fpoken  of  as  the  end  ofthe  virtue  and 
religion,  and  holy  behaviour  of  the  faints.  Rom.  1.  5, 

By  whom  vve  have  received  grace  and  apodlefhip, 
for  obedience  to  the  faith  among  all  nations  for  his 
name”  Matt .  19.  29,  “  Every  one  that  forfaketk 
houfes  or  brethren,  8zc.— for  my  name's  fake,  fhall  re¬ 
ceive  an  hundred  fold,  and  fhall  inherit  everlafting 

life." 
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fife.*’  3  Joh.  7.  “  Becaufe  that/br  his  name's  fake  they 
went  forth,  taking  nothing  of  the  Gentiles.”  Rev .  2 
3,  “And  haft  born,  and  haft  patience,  and  for  my 
name's  fake  haft  laboured,  and  haft  not  fainted.” 

And  we  find  that  holy  perfons  exprefs  their  defire 
of  this,  and  their  joy  in  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
the  glory  of  God.  2  Sam.  7.  26,  “  Let  thy  name 
be  magnified  forever,”  Pfal.  76.  1,  “  In  Judah  is 
God  known,  his  name  is  great  in  Ifrael.”  Pfal.  148. 
13,  “  Let  them  praife  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  for  his 
name  alone  is  excellent,  his  glory  is  above  the  earth, 
and  heaven.”  Pfal.  135.  13,  “Thy  name  O  Lord, 
endureth  forever,  and  thy  memorial  throughout  all 
generations.”  Ifai.  12.  4,  “  Declare  his  doings  a  - 
Hf-ong  the  people,  make  mention  that  his  name  is  ex¬ 
alted.” 

The  judgements  God  executes  on  the  wicked,  are 
fpoken  of  as  being  for  the fake  of  his  name ,  in  like  man¬ 
ner  as  for  his  glory.  Exod.  9.  16,  “  And  in  very 
<leed  for  this  caule  have  I  raifed  thee  up,  for  to  (hew 
In  thee  my  power,  and  that  my  name  may  be  declared 
throughout  all  the  earth.”  Neh.  9.  10,  “  And  fhew- 
edft  figns  and  wonders  upon  Pharaoh,  and  on  all  his 
fervants,  and  on  all  the  people  of  his  land  ;  for  thou 
knewedft  that  they  dealt  proudly  againft  them  ;  fo 
didft  thou  get  the  a  name  as  at  this  day\” 

And  this  is  fpoken  of  as  a  confequenceofthe  works 
of  creation,  in  like  manner  as  God’s  glory.  Pfal.  8. 
1,  “  O  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  » 
who  haft  fet  thy  glory  above  the  heavens.”  And  then 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  obfervations  on  the  works  of 
creation,  the  pfalm  ends  thus  (ver.  9.)  “  O  Lord  our 
Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earih  ’’ 

Pfal.  148,  13,  after  a  particular  mention  of  the  va- 
nous  works  of  creation,  “  Let  them  praife  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  for  his  name  alone  is  excellent  in  al!  the 
earth,  his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  the  heaven  ” 

So  we  find  manifellation,  or  making  known  God’s 
perfections  his  greatenefs  and  excellency,  is  fpoken  of 
very  much  m  the  lame  manner  as  God's  glory. 

^  There 
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There  are  feveral  fcriptures  which  would  lead  us 
to  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  great  thing  that  God  fought  of 
the  moral  world,  and  the  end  aimed  at  in  the  moral  a- 
gents,  which  he  had  created,  wherein  they  are  to  be 
a&ive  in  anfwering  their  end.  This  feems  implied  in 
that  argument  God’s  people  fometimes  made  ufe  of,  in 
deprecating  a  Hate  of  death  and  deftruftion  :  that  in 
iuch  a  Hate,  they  cannot  know  or  make  known  the 
glorious  excellency  of  God.  Pfal.  88.  18,  11,  “  Shall 
thy  loving  kindnefs  be  declared  in  the  grave,  or  thy 
faithfulnefs  in  deftru&ion  ?  fliall  thy  wonders  be 
known  in  the  dark,  and  thy  righteoufnefs  in  the  land 
ol  forgetfulnefs  ?”  So  Pfal.  30.  9.  Ifai.  38,  18,  19. 
The  argument  feems  to  be  this  ;  why  fhoula  we  pe¬ 
ri  Hi  ?  and  how  fball  thine  end,  for  which  thou  bail 
made  us,  be  obtained  in  a  Hate  of  defh  u6tion,  in  which 
,'hy  glory  cannot  be  known  or  declared  ? 

This  is  Ipoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  good  part  of 
the  moral  world,  or  the  end  of  God’s  people  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  glory  of  God.  Ifai .  43,  21, 
ec  This  people  have  I  formed  for  myfelf,  they  fhall 
(hew  forth  my  praifeP  T  Pet.  2,  9,  “  But  ye  are  a 
chofen  generation,  a  royal  priefihood,  an  holy  nation, 
a  peculiar  people,  that  ye  Jhould  fnew  forth  the  praifes  cf 
him ,  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darknefs  into  marveB 
lous  light.’’ 

And  this  feems  tobe  reprefentedasthe  thing  where¬ 
in  the  value  and  proper  fruit  and  end  of  their  virtue 
appears.  Ifai.  60.  6,  Speaking  of  the  con verfion  of 

the  Gentile  nations  to  true  religion - “  They  fhall 

come  and  Jhezv  forth  the  praifes  of  the  Lord.”  Ifai.  66, 

19,  “  I  will  fend— - untq  the  nations - and  to  the 

jifles  afar  off,  that  have  not  heard  my  fame ,  neither  have 
feen  my  glory;  and  they  fhall  declare  my  glory  among 
the  Gentiles. 

And  this  feems  by  fcript'ure  reprefentations  tobe  the 
end,  in  the  defrres  of  which,  and  delight  in  which  ap* 
pears  the  proper  tendency  and  reff  of  true  virtue,  and 
poly  difpofitions  ;  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
<>  lory  of  God.  1  Cfiron.  16,  8?  “Make  known  his 

-  -  deeds 
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deeds  among  the  people.”  Ver.  23.  24,  “  Shew  forth 
from  day  to  day  thy  ialvation.  Declare  his  glory  a- 
toong  the  "heathen.”  See  alfo,  Pfal.  9.  1,  11,  14,  and 
19.  1.  and  26.  7.  and  71.  18.  and  75.  9.  and  76.  1. 
and  79.  13.  and  96.  2,  3.  and  101.  1.  and  107.  22. 
and  1 18.  17.  and  145.  6,  ir,  12.  Ifau  42.  12.  and 
64,  1,  2.  Jer.  50.  10. 

This  feems  to  be  fpoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  the  a£b 
of  God’s  moral  government.  Particularly,  the  great 
judgments  he  executes  for  fin.  Exod.  9.  16,  “  And 
in  very  deed  for  this  caufe  have  I  railed  thee  up,  to 
fhew  in  thee  iny  power,  and  that  my  name  might  be 
aechred  throughout  all  the  earth.”  Dan.  4.  17, 

*  ills  ^natter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers,  &c. _ 

lo  the  intent  that  the  living  may  know  that  the  mo  ft 
high  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to 
wuomfoever  he  will ;  and  fetteth  up  over  it  the  bafeft 
o.  men.”  But  places  to  this  purpofe  are  too  numerous 
to  ce  particularly  recited.  See  them  in  the  margin.* 

1  ms  is  alfo  fpoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  God’s  works 
Of  favor  and  mercy  to  his  people.  2  Kinrs  10  10 
•  Now  therefore  O  Lord  our  God,  I  befe’ech  thee,’ 
hive  thou  us  out  o!  his  hand,  that  all  the  kingdoms  of 
t.ie  eaith  may  know  that  thou  art  the  Lord  God ,  even 
hou  oniy.  >  1  Kings  8.  59,  6o,-«  That  he  maintain 

Vprth  P3  krVT  and  the  caufeofhis  people 
Lmci  at  all  times  as  the  matter  fhall  require,  that  all 

GodP’°!f  °  ti’e  ea'th  may  know  the  Lord  is 
God,  and  that  there  is  none  elfe.”  See  other  paflW* 

to  tut  fame  purpole  referred  to  in  the  margint.  ° 

H  2  *  This 

ExoJ.  r,t  i3.  i  Sam.  17  46.  pr.i  o,  ,0  Tr  . 

3.  F.zek.  6.  7)  10,  Z7,  14.  and  7,  4  9  2{  dt  /ZP''  4J‘ 
and  12.  i5,  16,  2o.  and  13.  o  J  4  9,’,  7In^  IO>  “>  1  2- 
ann  21.  J.  2nd  23.  16.  and  Zl'  a!^  't  8;  and  r5-  7- 

22,  23,  24.  and  29.  9>  l6.  aiid'30!  8  ’ro  2c  26  A  ^  l8' 

i3'  25‘  a“d  3J-  4’  I2>  V-  and  3&  *3-  and  39.  V*,‘  21, 

P  ,**•  \K!”&  8-  43-  amt 

3-  and  jj.  y.  and  ,,  ~V  and  *4-  24.  and 

w  /  -**}■*»  W# 
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This  Is  fpoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  eternal  damna¬ 
tion  of  the  wicked,  and  alfo  the  eternal  happinefs  of 
the  righteous.  Rom.  9.  22,  23.  "What  if  God,  wil¬ 
ling  to  fnew  his  wrath,  and  make  his  power  known, 
endured  with  much  long  fuffering,  the  ve dels  of  wrath 
fitted  to  deilru&ion:  and  that  he  might  make  known 
the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vefiels  of  mercy,  which, 
he  hath  afore  prepared  unto  glory  ?’* 

This  is  fpoken  of  from  time  to  time,  as  a  great  end; 
of  the  miracles  which  God  wrought.  See  Exod.  7.  1 7, 
and  8.  10,  and  10.  2.  Deni.  29.  5,  6.  Ezek.  24.,  27. 

This  is  fpoken  of  as  a  great  end  of  ordinances.. 
Exod.  29, 44, 45.,  46,  u-  Andl  will  fanclify  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  congregation;  I  will  fan£lify  alfo  both  Aaron 
and  his  Tons,  to  minifler  to  mein  the  priefl’s  office.. 
And  l  will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Krael,  and, 
will  be  their  God.  Anri  they  fhali  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord  their  God,  &c.”  Chap.  31.  13,  <c  Verily  my 
fabbath  fhali  ye  keep;  lor  it  is  a  fign  between  me  and 
you,  throughout  your  generations;  that  ye  may  knov/ 
that  1  am  the  Lord  that  doth  fantify  you.”  We  have- 
again  almofl  the  fame  words,  Ezek.  20.  12,  and  ver.  20*. 

This  is  fpoken  of  as  a,  great5 end  of  the  redemption* 
out  of  Egypt?  Pfalm  106.  8,  “  Neverthelefs  he  laved 
them  for  his  own  name’s  fake  that  he  might  make  hist 
mighty  power  to  be  known.”  See  alfo  Exod.  7.  5,  and 
Deut.  4.  34,  35.  And  alfo  of  the  redemption  from  the 
Babylonifh  captivity.  Ezek.  20.  34 — -38?  u  And  I  will 
bring  you  out  from  the  people,  and  will  gather  you. 
out  of  the  countries  whither  ye  are  fcattered. — And  I 
will  bring  you  into  the  wildernefs  of  the  people;  and 
there  I  will  plead  with  you,  as  I  pleaded  with  your 
fathers  in  the  wildernefs.  of  the  land  of  Egypt.-— And 
I  will  bring  you  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant.  And 
I  will  purge  out  the  rebels.— And  ye Jhallknow  that  I  an* 
the  Lord.”  Vtr.  42.  u  And  ye  JJiall  know  that  1  am  the 
Lord ,  when  I  {hall  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Ilraek 
Yer.  44,  “  And  ye fnali  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I 
have  wrought  with  you  for  my  name's  fake.”  See  alfo. 
Chap.  28.  25,  26.  and  36,  ii.  and  37.  6,  13. 
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This  is  alfo  fpokeri  of  as  a  great  end  of  the  woik  of 
redemption  of  Jetus  Clin  (It  both  of  the  p  u  1  c  h  a .  e  ot 
redemption  by  Chrifl,  and  the  application  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  Rom.  3.  25,  26,  “  Whom  Cod  hath  lent  fort  a 
to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  dt~ ' 
dare  his  righteoufnefs . —  To  declare  I  fciyi  at  this  time  his 
righteoufnefs :  that  he  might  bcjufl,  and  trie  jullifter  of 
him  that  believeth  in  Jefus.”  Eph.  2.  4, — 7,  “  Rut 
“God  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  <&c, —  l hat  he  might  fnew 
the  exceeding  riches  of  his  gracey  in  his  kindnels  towards 
us  through  Jefus  Chrift.”  Chap.  3.  8;  9,  10,  “do 
preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  unlcarchable  riches  of 
Chrift,  and  to  make  all  men  fee,  what  is  the  fellowfhip 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been 
hid  in  God,  who  created  all  things  by  Jefus  Chrift: 
To  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers 
jn  heavenly  places,  might  be  known  by  the  church  the 
manifold  wifdom  of  God.”  Pfal.  22,  21,  22,  “  Save  me 
from  the  lion’s  mouth.  I  will  declare  my  name  unto  my 
brethren:  in  the  midft  of  the  congregation  will  I  praife 
thee,”  compared  with  Heb.  2.  i-2 *  and  Joh.  17.  26. 
Jfai.  64.  1,  “  O  that  thou  wouldft  rend  the  heavens — . 
io  make  thy  name  known  to  thine  adverfaries. — ” 

And  it  is  fpoken  of  as  the  end  of  that  great  adlual 
fMvation,  which  fhould  follow  Chrifl’s  purchafe  of 
falvation,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Ifai.  49.  22,  „ 

23,  u  I  will  lift'  up  my  hand  to  the  Gentiles.' - . 

and  they  fhall  bring  thy  Tons  in  their  arms - and 

kings  {hall  be  thy  nurfing  Fathers — and  thou  fialt  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord.”  * 

T11 1  s  is  ipoken  of  as  the  end  of  God’s  common  pro®  - 
vidence.  Job ,  37.  6,  7,  “  For  he  faith  to  the  fnow,. 
be  thou  on  earth.  Likewife  to  the  frnall  rain,  and  to 
the  great  rain  of  his  ftrength.  He  fealeth  up  the  hand 
of  every  man,  that  all  men  may  know  his  work.” 

It  is  fpoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
that  grand  ccnfummation  of  God’s  moral  govern- 

H  3  ment 

t 

*  See  ‘dfo,  Ezek,  16.  6i.  and  20.  %i.  and  74,  27.  and  36  • 
and  39.  28,  29.  Joel  3..  17. 
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ment  of  the  world,  and  the  day  for  bringing  all  things 
to  their  dehgned  ultimate  iffue.  It  is  called  “the  day  Cl 

the  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God.” 
Rom.  2.  5.  0  0  3 

j\nd  the  declaration,  or  openly  manific {ling  God’s 
excellency  is  Ipoken  of  as  the  actual,  happy  conle-- 
qucrice  and  effeft  of  the  work  of  creation.  Pfal.  19,. 
at  the  beginning,  “  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 

od,  and  the  firmament  fheweth  his  handy  work*. 
Day  unto  day  uttereth  fpeech,  night  unto  night  fhew- 
eth  forth  knowledge. -^In  them  hath  he  placed  a  taber¬ 
nacle  for  the  Sun,  which  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming 
out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoice th  as  a  ftrong  man  to 
run  his  race,  &c.” 

In  like  manner,  there  are  many  feriptures  that  fpeak 
of  God  s  praise,  in  many  of  the  forementioned  re- 

fpefts,  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  of  his  name  and, 
glory. 

This  is  fpoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  being  of  God’s, 
people,  in  the  fame  manner.  13 •  M.,  “For  as, 

the  girdle  cleaveth  to  the  loins  of  a  man,,  fo  have  I 
caufed  to  cleave  unto  me  the  whole  houle  of  Ifraei,  and: 
the  whole  houfe  of  Judah,  faith  the  Lord-?  that  they 
might  be  unto  me  for.  a.name,.  and  for  a.  praift,  and  for 
*  glory.’" 

It  is  fpoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  moralworld.  Mat*. 
f  1.  16,  “'Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  fucklings- 
haji  thou  perfected praife.”  That  is,  fo  haft  thou  in  thy 
fovereignty  and  wifdom  ordered  it,  that  thou  (houldft; 
obtain  the  great  end  for  which  intelligent  creatures  are. 
made,  more  efpecially  from  fome  of  them  that  are  in 
themfelves  weak,  or  inferior,  and  more  infufficienU, 
Compare  PJaL  8.  1,  2*. 

And  the  fa  mo  thing  that  was  obferved  before  con¬ 
cerning  the  making  known  God’s  excellency,  may.  alfa 
be  obferved.concerning  God's,  praife^  That  it  is  made 
ufe  of  as  an  argument  in  deprecating  a  ftate  of  deftruc- 
tion,  that  in  fuch  a  ftate  this  end  cannot  be  anfwered 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  feems  to  imply  its  being  an  ulti¬ 
mate  end3  that  God  had  majle  man  for,  Pfal .  88. 10,. 

i(  Shall: 
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a  Shall  the  dead  arife  an d  praife  thee?  Shall  thy  loving 
kindnefs  be  declared  in  the  giave  ? — Shall  thy  won¬ 
ders  be  known  in  the  dark  ?”  Pfal.  30.  9,.  44  What 
profit  is  there  in  my  blood  !  when  I  go  down  to  the 
pit ,fhall  the-  dujl  praife  thee.  ?  Shall  it  declare  thy  truth  ?’* 
Pfal.  1 15.  17,  18,  uThe  dead  praife  not  the  Lord ,  neither 
any  that  go  down  into  filence  :  But  we  will  blefs  the 
Lord ,  from  this  time  lot  tb  and  forevermore..  Praife 
ye  the  Lord ”  Ifaiah.  38.  iff,  19,  44  For  the  grave  cannot 
praife  theey  death  cannot  celebrate  thee  ;  they  that 
down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth.  The  liv¬ 
ing,  the  living,  he fhall praife  thee.’* 

It  is  fpoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  virtue  of  God’3 
people,,  in  like  manner  as  is  God’s  glory.  Phil.  1.  ip. 
^  Being  filled.  with  the  fruits  of  righteoufnefs,  which 
are  by  Jefus  Chrift  to  the  praife  and  glory  of  God.” 

It  is  fpoken  of  as  the  end  of  the  work  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  In  the  fir  ft  chapter  of  Epk.  where  that  work  in 
the  various  parts  of  it  is  particularly  infilled  on,  and 
fet  forth  in  its  exceeding  glory,  this  is  mentioned  from 
time  to  time  as  the  great  end  of  all,  that  it  ihould  he 
to  the  praife  of  his.  glory. (As  in  ver.  6,  12,  14.}  By 
which  we  may  doubtlefs  underhand  much  the  fame 
thing,  with  that  which  in  Phil.  1.  11,  is  expreffed, 

“  his  praife  and  glory.”  Agreeable  to  this,  Jacob’s  fourth 
fon,  from  whom  the  Meffiah  the  great  Redeemer  was 
to  proceed,  by  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  or  the  fpecial 
direflion  of  God’s  providence,  was  called  Praise, 
with  reference  to  this  happy  confequence,  and  glorious 
end  of  that  great  redemption,  this  Meffiah,. one  of  his 
poflerity  was  to  work  out. 

This  in  the  old  te (lament  is  fpoken  of  as  the  end 
of  the  foi  giveneis  of  the  fin  of  God’s  people,  and  their 
falvation,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  God’s  name  and 
glory.  Ifm.  48.  9,  10,  11,  ^  For  my  name’s  fake  will 
I  defer  mine  anger,  and  for  my  praife  will  I  refrain  for 
thee,  that  I  cut  thee  not  off.  Behold  I  have  refined 
thee  -‘Or  mine  own  fake,  even  for  mine  own  fake 
win  I  do  it ;  for  how  ffiould  my  name  be  polluted  ? 
Ano  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another,”  jer.  33. 

9> 
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8,9,  <c  And  I  will  cleanfe  them  from  all  their  iniquity, 
^  —and  I  will  pardon  all  their  iniquities.— And  it  fhall 
be  to  me  a  name  of  joy,  a praife,  and  an  honor/* 

An  d  that  the  holy  part  of  the  moral  world,  do  ex¬ 
press  defines  of  this,  and  delight  in  it,  as  the  end  which 
holy  principles  in  them  tend  to,  reach  after,  and  reft 
in,  in  their  higheft  exercifes,  juft  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  glory  of  God,  is  abundantly  manifeft.  It  would 
be  endlefs  to  enumerate  particular  places  wherein  this 
appears;  wherein  the  faints  declare  this,  by  exprefling, 
their  earneft  deiires  of  God’s  praife  ;  calling  on  ail  na¬ 
tions,  and  all  beings  in  heaven  and  earth  to  praife  him  ; 
in  a  rapturous  manner  calling  on  one  another,  crying, 
Hallelujah,  praile  ye  the  Lord,  praife  him  forevet.5* 
Exprefling  their  relolutions  to  praife  him  as  long  as 
they  live  through  all  generations,  and  forever  ;  declar¬ 
ing  how  good,  how  pleaiant  and  comely  the  praife  of 
God  is,  &c. 

And  it  is  manifeft  that  God^s  praife  is  the  defirablo 
and  glorious  conlequence  and  eftetft  of  all  the  works 
of  creation,  by  luuh  places  as  thefe.  PfaL  145.  5, 

- — 10, and  148,  throughout,  and  103.  19, — 22. 


Section  V. 


Places  of  feriptwe  from  whence  it  may  be  argued,'  that 

COMMUNICATION  OF  GOOD  TO  THE  CREATURE, 

was  one  thing  which  God  had  in  viezv.  as  an  ultimate  end 
of  the  creation  of  the  world . 

r-  A  C  COR  DING  to  the  feripture,  communi- 
JLX.  eating  good  to  the  creatures,  is  what  is  in  it— 
felf  p leafing  toGod  :  And  that  this  is  not  merely  fub- 
oriinately  agreeable,  and  efteemed  valuable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  relation  to  a  further  end,  as  it  is  in  execut¬ 
ing  juftice  in  punifhing  the  fins  of  men  ;  which  God 
is  inclined  to  as  fit  and  neceflary  in  certain  cafes,  and 
on  the  account  of  good  ends- attained  by  it  <  But  \vhat 
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Cod  is  inclined  to  on  its  own  account,  and  what  he 
delights  in  fun  ply  and  ultimately.  For  though  God  is 
fometimes  inferipture  fpoken  of  as  taking  plealure  in 
punifhing  men’s  fins,  Deut.  28.  63,  The  Loid  will 
rejoice  over  you,  to  deftroy  you.  Kick,  5*  *3?  ^  hen 

fhall  mine  anger  be  accomplifhed,  and  I  will  caufe 
my  fury  to  reft  upon  them,  and  I  will  be  comforted. 
Yet  God  is  often  fpoken  of  as  exercifing  goodnefs  and 
fhewing  mercy,  with  delight,  in  a  manner  quite  diffe¬ 
rent,  and  oppofite  to  that  of  his  executing  wrath. 
For  the  latter  is  fpoken  of  as  what  God  proceeds  to 
with  backwardnefs  and  reluffance  ;  the  mifery  of  the 
creature  being  not  agieeable  to  him  on  its  own  account. 
JSfeh.  9.  17’,  That*  thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon, 
gracious  and  merciful,  flow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
loving  kindnefs.”  Pfal.  103.  8,  “  The  Loid  is  mer¬ 
ciful  and  gracious,  flow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  m 
mercy.”  145 •  u  The  Lord  is  gracious  and 

f^rll  of  compafhon,  flow  to  anger,  and  of  great  mer¬ 
cy,”  We  have  again  almoft  the  fame  words,  Jonah 
4,  2.  Mic,  7.  10,  u  Who  is  a  God  like  thee,  that 
pardoneth  iniquity,  & c. — He  retaineth  not  his  anger 
forever,  becaufe  he  del'ighteth  in  mercy.”  Ezek.  18. 
32,  “  I  have  no  pleafure  in  the  death  of  him  that  di- 
eth,  faith  the  Lord  God;  wherefore  turn  youi felves, 
and  live  ye.”  Lam.  3.  33,  i(  He  doth  not  afllift  wil¬ 
lingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men.”  Ezek.  33.. 
11,  “  As  I  live,  faith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  plea¬ 
fure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked- 
turn  from  his  way  and  iive  :  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  hom 
your  evil  ways  ;  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  houfeof  lfra~ 
el.”  2  Pet.  3.  9,  Not  whiling  that  any  fhould  perifb,. 
but  that  all  fhould  come  to  repentance.” 

2..  The  work  of  redemption  wrought  out  by  Jefus 
Chrift  is  fpoken  of  in  fuch  a  manner  as  being  from  the 
grace  and  love  of  God  to  man,  that  does  not  well  con- 
hfl  with  his  feeking  a  communication  of  good  to  them,, 
only  fubordinately,  i.  e .  not  at  all  from  any  inclinati-, 
on  to  their  good  dire&ly,  or  delight  in  giving  bappi- 
sefs  to  them,  /imply  and  ultimately  confidercd  ;  but 

only 
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only  mdire&ly,  and  wholly  from  a  regard  to  fom-^ 

Saattferfr  ,wh“h  ii  ?  *  «»■  »f- 


7oh.  3.  16,  carry  another  iJel 

„„:.di°l0:d  thf  w.or!d>  *«  he  gave  his  only  be- 


gotten  fop,  that  whofoever  believed  in 
not  perifh,  but  have  everlafting  life.”  And  r  7 oh  a 
9.  t  o,  “  In  this  was  manifefted  the  love  of  God  'to¬ 
wards  us,  becaufe  that  God  lent  his  only  begotten  fon 
m  o  the  world,  that  we  might  dive  through  him, 
.  rein  is  love;  not  that  we  loved  God  but  tha  thelov- 
ed  us,  and  fent  his  fon  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our 
InS>  ,°  f-ph-  2.  4,  <•  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mer- 
.5  lls  Srcat  iove  wherewith  he  loved  ns  frr  ,f 


f  i  ^ way  is  ucn  in  mei 

>5  tor  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  &ev 
But  if  indeed  this  was  only  from  love  to  fomethins; 
e  .e,  and  a  regard  to  a  further  end,  entirely  diverie 

rom  our  good  ;  then  all  the  love  is  truly  terminated  in 
that  its  ultimate  ofajeft  !  and  God’s  love  confifts  in  re 
gam  towards  that :  and  therein  is  God’s  love,  and 
therein  is  his  love  manifefted,  ftri&Iy  and  prooerly 
fpcaking,  and  not  in  that  he  loved  us,  or  exer'cifed 
iuch  high  regard  towards  us.  For  if  our  good  be  not 
at  all  regarded  ultimately,  but  only  fubordinatelv,  then 
o.i r  good  01  interest  is  in  itlelf  confidercd,  nothinn-  in 
God  s  regard  or  love  :  God’s  refpeft  is  all  terminated 
upon,  and  fwallowed  up  in  fomething  diverfe,  which 
is  Lie  end,  and  nut  in  the  means, 

So  the  leripture  every  where  repre  tents  concerning 
Cnrin,  as  through  the  great  things  that  he  did  and  fuf- 
lered,  were  in  the  mod  cl i reft  and  proper  fenfe,  from 
exceeding  love  to  us  :  and  not  as  one  may  (hew  kind- 
nets  to  a  perfon,  to  whole  intereft,  limply  and  in  itlelf 
coniidered,  he  is  inti  rely  indifferent,  only  as  it  may 
be  a  means  oi  promoting  the  intereft.  of  another  (that 
is  indeed  clireftly  regarded)  which  is-  connected  with 
Jt.  ihus  the  apoftle  Paul  reprefents  the  matter,  Gal. 
2.  20,  ”■  Who  loved  me,  and  gave  himfelf  for  me5,J 
Epa.  5.  25.  **  Elufbands  love  your  wives,  even  as 
Chrift :  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himfelf  for  it.” 
And  Chrift  himfelf,  Joh.  17.  19,  “  For  their  fakes  I 
iauaify  myielf.”  And  the  feripture  reprefents  Chrift 
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as  reding  in  the  falvation  and  glory  of  his  people, 
when  obtained,  as  in  what  he  ultimately  (ought,  as 
having  therein  reached  the  goal  at  the  end  of  his  race  ; 
obtained  the  prize  he  aiinedat  ;  enjoying  the  travail 
of  his  foul,  in  which  he  is  fatisfied,  as  the  recompence 
of  his  labours  and  extreme  agonies.  Ifai.  53.  10,  n, 
“  When  thou  (halt  make  his  foul  an  offering  for  fin, 
he  fhall  fee  his  feed,  he  fhall  prolong  his  days,  and  the 
pleafure  of  the  Lord  fhall  profper  in  his  hand.  He 
fhall  fee  of  the  travail  of  his  foul,  and  (hall  be  fatisfied  : 
by  his  knowledge  fhall  my  righteous  fervant  juftify 
many,  for  he  (hail  bear  their  iniquities.”  He  fees  the 
travail  of  his  foul,  in  feeing  his  feed,  the  children 
brought  forth  in  the  lflue  of  his  travail.  rI  his  implies 
that  Chrift  has  his  del  1  girt,  mod  truly  and  properly, 
m  obtaining  the  falvation  of  his  church,  nor  merely  as 
a  means  conducing  to  the  tiling  which  terminates  his 
delight  and  joy  ;  but  as  what  he  rejoices  and  is  fatisfi¬ 
ed  in,  mod  directly  and  properly  ;  as  do  thofc  ferip- 
tures,  which.  represent  him  as  rejoicing  in  his  obtaining 
tins  fruit  of  his  labour  and  purchafe,  as  the  bridegroom 
when  he  obtains  his  bride.  Ifai.  62.  5,  “  As  the 
bridegroom  rejoices  over  the  bride,  fo  fhall  thy  God 
rejoice  over  thee.”  And  how  emphatical  and  drong 
to  the  purpofe,  are  the  expreffions  in  ZepL  3.  17, 
The  Loid  tny  Gog  in  the  midd  of  thee  is  mighty  * 
he  will  fave,  he  will  rejoice  over  thee  with  joy;  he 
will^  red m  Ins  love,  he  will  rejoice  over  thee  with  fing- 
ing.”  The  fame  thing  may  be  argued  from  Prov.  8. 
3p?  3G  I  hen  was  1  by  him,  as  one  brought  up  with 
him  .  and  I  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  always 
before  him  ;  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  his 
earth,  and  my  delights  were  with  the  fons  of  men  ” 
And  from  thofe  places  that  {peak  of  the  faints  as  God’s 
portion,  his  jewels  and  peculiar  treafure.  Thefe  things 
are  abundantly  confirmed  by  what  is  related,  Joh.  12. 
23.  32.  Sut  the  particular  confederation  of  what 

may  be  obfei  ved  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  in  that  paffage 
of  1  crip tu re,  may  be  referred  to  the  next  feaion. 
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3.  The  communications  of  divine  goodnefs,  parti¬ 
cularly  forgivenefs  of  fin,  and  falvation,  are  fpoken  of 
from  time  to  time,  as  being  for  God's  goodnefs  fake, 
and  for  his  mercies  fake,  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as 
they  are  fpoken  of,  as  being  for  God’s  name’s  fake,  in 
places  obferved  before.  Pfal.  25.  7,  44  Remember  not 
the  fins  of  my  youth,  nor  my  tranfgreftions :  accord¬ 
ing  to  thy  mercy  remember  thou  me,  for  thy  goodnefs 
fake ,  O  Lord.”  In  the  11th  ver.  the  Pfalmift  fays, 
44  For  thy  name’s  fake,  O  Lord,  pardon  mine  iniqui¬ 
ty.”  Neh.  9.  31,  44  Neverthelefs  for  thy  great  mercies 
fake ,  thou  haft  not  utterly  confumed  them,  nor  forfak- 
en  them  ;  for  thou  art  a  gracious  and  a  merciful  God.” 
Pfal.  6.  4,  44  Return  O  Lord,  deliver  my  foul  ;  O  fave 
me  for  thy  mercies  fake.”  Pfal .  31.  16,  44  Make  thy 
face  to  fhine  upon  thy  lervant :  lave  me  for  thy  mer¬ 
cies  faked’  PJaL  44.  26,  44  Arife  for  our  help  ;  re¬ 
deem  us  for  thy  mercies  fake,”  And  here  it  may  be 
obferved,  after  what  a  remarkable  manner  God  fpeaks 
of  his  lo  ve  to  the  children  of  Ifrael  in  the  wiidernefs, 
as  though  his  love  were  for  love’s  fake,  and  his  good¬ 
nefs  were  its  own  end  and  motive.  Deut.  7.  7,  8, 
44  The  Lord  did  not  let  his  love  upon  you,  nor  chufe 
you,  becaufe  ye  were  more  in  number  than  any  peo¬ 
ple,  for  ye  were  the  feweft  of  all  people  ;  but  becaufe 
the  Lord  loved  you 

4.  That  the  government  of  the  world  in  all  parts 
of  it,  is  for  the  good  of  fuch  as  are  to  be  the  eternal 
fuhjefti-  of  God’s  goodnefs,  is  implied  in  what  the 
fcriptuie  teaches  us  of  Chrift’s  being  fet  at  God’s  right 
hand,  made  king  of  angels  and  men  ;  fet  at  the  head 
of  the  univerfe,  having  all  power  given  him  in  hea¬ 
ven  and  earth,  to  that  end  that  he^ may  promote  their 
happinefs;  being  made  head  over  all  things  to  the 
church,  and  having  the  government  of  the  whole  cre¬ 
ation  for  their  good.^Chrift  mentions  it  [Mar.  28.  29.) 
as  the  reafon  why  the  Ton  of  man  is  made  Lord  of  the 

fabbath, 

f  0 

*  Eph.  X.  20,  21,  22,  23.  job,  17.  2.  Mat .  II.  27.  and 
28,  18,  I?,  job,  3-  35- 
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fabbath,  that  “  the  fabbath  was  made  for  man,”  And  if 
fo.  we  may  in  like  manner  argue,  that  all  things  were  made 
for  man,  that  the  fori  of  man  is  made  Lord  of  all  things. 

5.  I  hat  God  ufes  the  whole  creation,  in  his  whole 
government  of  it,  for  the  good  of  his  people,  is  molt 
elegantly  reprefented  in  Deut.  33.  26,  “  There  is  none 
like  the  God  of  Jefhurun,  who  rideth  on  the  heavens 
in  thine  help,  and  in  his  excellency  on  the  iky.”  The 
whole  univerfe  is  a  machine,  which  God  hath  made 
for  his  own  ufe,  to  be  his  chariot  for  him  to  ride  in  ; 

•  as  is  reprefented  in  Ezekiel’s  vifion.  In  this  chariot 
God's  feat,  or  throne  is  heaven,  where  he  fits,  who 

'  ufes  and  governs  and  rides  in  this  chariot  (. Ezek .  1. 
2~j  26,  27,  28,)  1  he  inferior  part  of  the  creation, 

this  vifible  univerle,  lubjeff  to  luch  continual  changes 
and  revolutions,  are  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  under 
tne  place  of  the  xeat  01  him  who  rides  in  this  chariot. 
God’s  providence  in  the  conftant  revolutions  and  ai- 

•  terations  and  fuccefiive  events,  is  reprefented  by  the 
motion  of  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  by  the  fpirit  of 
him  who  fits  in  his  throne  on  the  heavens,  or  above 
the  firmament,  Motes’  tells  us  forwhofe  hike  it  is  that 

„  ^oci.  mo.ves  die  wheels  of  this  chariot,  or  rides  in  it  fit- 
ting  m  his  heavenly  feat ;  and  to  what  end  he  is  making 

-his  progrefs,  or  goes  his  appointed  journey  in  it.  viz, 
the .  ialvation  of  his  people. 

6  God’s  judgments  on  the  wicked  in  this  world, 
and  ado  their  eternal  damnation  in  the  world  to  come 
are  poken  of  as  being  for  the  happinefs  of  God’s  peo- 
pie.  bo  are  his  judgments  on  them  in  this  world.  Ifai. 

43‘  H  rr  T  l',°r  r1  am  thc  Lord  thY  God,  the  holy 
one  o  Ilracl,  thy  faviour.  I  gave  Egypt  for  thy  r.n- 

fom,  Ethiopia  and  Seba  for  thee.  Since  thou  haft  been 

precious  a  my  fight  thou  haft  been  honorable,  and  I 

have  loved  thee ;  therefore  will  I  give  men  for  thee, 

and  people  t  thy  hfe.”  So  the  works-of  God’s  vin! 

luivejii  u  •*  vvratb,  are  fpoken  of  as  works  of 

meicy  0  hls  .  _  prj  l3g_  I0>  1S>  i7j  i8( 

o,  and  fo  is  their  co.rnal  damnation  in  another  world! 
Rom.  9.  22,  23,  “What  if  God,  willing  to  Ihew  his 

I  wrath 
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vrath  and  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  muck 

ong  fullering,  the  veffels  of  w  rath  fitted  to  deflrut'tion: 
And  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory 
on  the  veffels  of  mercy,  which  he  had  afore  prepared 
i^nto  glory.”  .  Here  it  is  evident  the  daft  verle  comes 
in,  in  connexion  with  the  foregoing,  as  giving  another 
reafon  of  the  deflru£lion  of  the  wicked,  viz.  the  (hew¬ 
ing  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  veffels  of  mercy ;  in 
higher  degrees  of  their  glory  and  hap.pinefs,  in  an  ad¬ 
vancement  of  their  relifh  of  their  own  enjoyments., 
and  greater  fen fe  of  .their  value,  and  of  God's  free 
grace  in  the  beffowment, 

7.  It  feems  to  argue  that  God’s  goodnefs  to  them 
who  are  to  be  the  eternal  fubjefts  of  his  goodnefs,  is 
the  end  of  the  creation,  that  the  whole  creation,  in 
all  parts  of  it,  and  all  God’s  difpofals  of  it,  is  fpoken 
of  as  THE  1  ids,  1  Cor.  3,  22,  23,  “  All  things  are  yours. 
Whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world 
or  life,  or  death,  or  things  prefent,  or  things  to  come, 
ail  are  yours.”  The  terms  .are  very  univerfal  ;  and 
both  works  of  creation (and  providence  are  mentioned, 
and  it  is  manifeftly  the  defignof  the  apoffle  to  be  un- 
derffood  of  every  work  of  God  whatfoever.  Now 
howr  can  we  .underfland  this  any  otherwife,  than  that 
all  things  are  for  their  benefit  ;  and  that  God  made  and 
ufes  all  for  their  good  ? 

8.  All  God’s  works,  hoth  his  works  of  creation 

and  providence,  are  reprefented  as  works  of  goodnefs 
or  mercy  to  his  people  in  the  136th  PJahn.  His  won¬ 
derful  works  in  general,  ver.  4  £C  To  him  who  alone 
doth  great  wonders  ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.” 
The  works  of  creation  in  all  parts  of  it.  Ver.  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9,uTohim  that  by  wildom  made  the  heavens;  for  his 
mercy  endureth  forever.  To  him  that  ftretched  out 
the  earth  above  the  waters ;  for  his  mercy  endureth 
forever.  To  him  that  made  great  lights  ;  for  his  mei> 
cy  endureth  forever.  The  fun  to  rule  by  day  ;  for  his 
mercy  endureth  forever.  The  moon  and  ftars  to  rule 
by  night  ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.”  And 
God’s  works  of  providence,  in  the  following  part  of 
the  Pfalm ,  9.  Th  at 
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9.  That  expreflion  in  the  bleffed  fentence  pronoun¬ 
ced  on  the  righteous  at  the  clay  of  judgment,  44  Inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,”  leems  to  hold  forth  as  much,  as  that  the 
eter'nai  expreffions  and  fruits  of  God's  goodnefs  to 
them,  was  God’s  end  in  creating  the  world,  and  in  his 
providential  difpofals  ever  fmee  the  creation:  that  God 
in  all  his  works,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
and  ever  hn ce  the  foundation  of  it,  had  been  prepar¬ 
ing  this  kingdom  and  glory  for  them. 

10.  Agreeable  to  this,  the  good  of  men  is  fpoken. 
cT  as  an  ultimate  end  of  the  virtue  of  the  moral  world. 
Rom.  13.  8,  to,  “  He  that  Ioveth  another  hath  fulfilled 
the  law.  For  this,  Thou  {halt  not  commit  adultery, 
Thou  (halt,  not  kill,  &c. —  Ancl  if  there  be  any  other 
commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  fay¬ 
ing,  Thou  fhalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf.  Love 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour  ;  therefore  love  is  the  fulfil¬ 
ling  of  the  law”  Gal.  5.  14,  44  All  the  law  is  fulfilled 
10  on<_  worn,  even  in  this.  Thou  (halt  love  thy  neigh¬ 
bour  as  thyfelf.”'  Jam:  2.8,  44  If  ye  fulfil  the  royal 
law.  according- to.  the  feripture,  Thou  (halt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyfelf,  thou  fhalt  do  well.” : 

H  the  good  of  the  creature  be  one  end  of  God  in  all- 
things  he  does  ;  and  fo  be  one  end  of  all  things  that 
he  requires  moral  agents  to  do  ;  and  an  end  theylhould 
have  refpe-a  to  in  all  that  they  do,  and  which  they 
fh ould  regulate  all  parts  of  their  conduft  by  • 
theie  things  may  be  eafily  explained  :  but  otherwife  it 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  Holy 
Gnoft  fhould  thusexprefs  himlelf  from  time  to  time, 

1  he  fenpture  reprefents  it  to  be  the  fpirit  of  all  true 
iamts.  to  prefer  the  welfare  of  God’s  people  to  their 
woe,  joy.  And  this  was  the  fpirit  of  Moles  and  the 
p  1  o p he t s  of  Oid  :  and  the  good  of  God’s  church  was 
an  end  they  regulated  all  their  conduft  by.  And  fo  it 
was  with  the  apoftles.  2  C„r.  4.  15,  «  For  all  things 
ate  for  your  fakes.”  2  Tim.  2.  JO,  “  I  endure  all 
•  nigs  or  the  clefts  lake,  that  they  may  alfo  obtain  the 
«n  ration  which  is  in  Ohrid  Jdus,  with  eteina!  glory.” 

-*  3  And 
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And  the  fcriptures  reprefent  as  though  every  chriftian 
Ihould  in  all  things  he  does  be  employed  for  the  good 
of  God’s  church,  as  each  particular  member  of  the  bo- 
dy,  is  m  all  things  employed,  for  the  good  of  the  bo. 
cly.  Rom.  12.  4,  5,  &c.  Eph.  4,  15,  16,  I  Cor.  12. 
12,  25,  to  the  end;  together  with  the  whole  of  the. 
rr.,xt  chaptei .  *  o  this  end  the  fcripture  teaches  us 

the  angels  are  continually  employed.  Hcb.  1,  14, 

Section  VI. 

Ulierein  is  confidered  what  is  meant  by  the  glory  or. 
god,  and  the  name  of  god  inj^ cripture,  when  fpoken^ 
of  as  God’s  end  in  his  works . 

HAV ING  thus  confidered  what  things  are  fpoken . 

of  in  the  holy  fcriptures,  as  the  ends  of  God’s 
works;  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  juflly  to  lead  us  to 
iuppoie,  they  were  the  ends  which  God  had  ultimately 
in  view,  in  the  creation  of  the  world  :  I  now  proceed 
particularly  to  enquire  concerning  fome  of  thefe  things, 
what  they  are,  and  how  the  terms  are  lobe  under- 
flood. 

I  begin  fir  ft,  with  the  Glory  of  God, 

And  here  I  might  obferve,  that  the  phrafe,  the  glory 
of  God ,  is  fometimes  manifeftly  ufed  to  fignify  the  fe~ 
cond  perfon  in  the  Trinity.  But  it  is  not  neceffary  at 
this  time  to  confider  that  matter,  or  (land  to  prove  it 
from  particular  pafiages  of  fcripture.  Omitting  this 
therefore,  I  proceed  to  obferve  concerning  the  Hebrew 
word  Cahhodh ,  which  is  the  word  moft  commonly  ufed 
in  the  old  teflament  where  we  have  the  word  glory  in 
the  Enpdifh  bible.  The  root  which  it  comes  from  i$._ 
cither  the  verb  Cabhadh ,  which  fignifiesto  be  heavy,  or 
make  heavy,  or  from  the  adjedlive  Cdbhedh ,  which  fig- 
rfifies  heavy  or  weighty.  Thefe,  as  feems  pretty  mani- 
fsft,are  the  primary  fignificationsof  thefe  words,  though 

they 
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they  have  alfo  other  meanings,  which  Teem  to  be  deriva¬ 
tive.  The  noun  Cobhedh  fignifies  gravity,  heaviness,* 
greatnefs  and  abundance.  Of  very  many  places  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  name  a  few.  Prov.  27.  3.  2  Sam.  14.  - 
26,  1  King.  12.  1 1 ,  PfdL  38.’  4,  Ifai.  30.  27.  And 
as  the  weight  of  bodies  arifes  from  two  things,  viz. 
folidity  or  denfity,  or  fpecific  gravity,  as  it  is  called, 
and  their*  magnitude  ;  lo  we  find  the  word  Cabhidh 
ufed  to  fignify  denfe,  as  in  Exod.  19.  16,  Gnanatz  Cub- 
hzdh  a  denfe  cloud.  And  it  is  very  often  ufed  lor  great, . 
IJai.  32.  2,  Gnu  5.  9.  1  King.  to.  2.  2  King.  6.  14* , 
and  18.  1 7,  Ifai.  36.  2,  and  other  places.. 

The  word  Cabhodh ,  which  is  commonly  tranfiated 
glory,  is  ufed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  be  expelled  * 
from  this  lignification  of  the  words  from  whence  it 
comes.  Sometimes  it  is  ufed  to  fignify  what  is  inter? 
nal,  what  is  within  the  being  or  perfon  inherent,  in 
the  fubjetf,  or  what  is  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  perfon: 
And  fometimes  for  emanation,-  exhibition  or  commu-- 
nication  of  this  internal  glory  :  And  fometimes  for  the 
knowledge  or  fenfe,  or  effeft  of  thefe,  in  thofe  who  > 
behold  it,  to  whom  the  exhibition  or  communication 
is  made  ;  or  an  expreffion  of  this  knowledge  or  fenfe  ’ 
or  effett.  And  here  I  would  note,  that  agreeable  to 
the  ufe  of  the  word  Cabhodh  in  the  old  teflament,  is 
that  of  the  word  Doxa  in  the  new.  For  as  the  word  : 
Cabhodh  is  generally- tranfiated  by  Doxa  in  the  feptu-- 
agint  *,  fo  it  is  apparent,  that  this  word  is  deligned  to 
be  ufed  to  fignify  the  fame  thingr  the  new  teflament, . 
with  Cabhodh  in  the  old.  r  This  might  be  abundantly 
proved  by  comparing  particular  places  of  the  old. tel- - 
tament ;  but  probably  it  will  not  be  denied.  . 

I  therefore  proceed  particularly  to  confider  thefe  • 
words,  with  regard  to  their  ufe  m  ferrp ture,  in  each  of 
the  forementroned  ways. . 

1.  As  to  internal  glory.  Whc  the  word  is  ufed  to  * 
fignify  what  is  within,  inherent  or  in  the  poffefiion  of 
the  fubjeff,  it  very  commonly  fignifies  excellency,  or. 
great  valuablenefs,  dignity,  or  werthinefs  of  regard. 
This,  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom ;  is  as  it  were  the 

I  g  t  '  weight  v 
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n' eight  of  a  thing,  as  that  by  which  it  is  heavy  ;  as  fa 
be  light,  is  to  be  wortlilefs,  without  value,  contempti¬ 
ble-.  Num.  21.5,  “  This  light  bread.”  1  Sam.  t8.  20 
' '  Sef,meth  it  a  light  thing.”  Judg.  9.  4,  “  Light  per- 
1011s,  i .  c.  worthlefs,  vain,  vile  perfons.  So  Zepht 
3.  4,  To  fet  light  is  to  defpife.  2  Sam.  19.  43,  Bel- 
Hi  a z z a  1  s  vilenefs  in  the  light  of  God,  is  reprefented 
by  his  being  rl  ekel}  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found 
light,  Dan.  5.  27,  il  And  as  the  weight  of  a  thing  ari¬ 
ses  from  thefe  two  things,  its  magnitude,  and  its  fpe- 
cific  gravity  conjunflly,  lo  the  word  glory  is  very  com¬ 
monly  ufed  to  lignify  the  excellency  of  a  perfon  or 
thing,  as  confiding  either  in  greatnefs,  or  in  beauty, 
or  as  it  were  precioufnefs,  or  in  both  conjun&ly  ;  as 
will  abundantly  appear  by  confidering  the  places  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  margin.  * 

Sometimes  that  internal  great  and  excellent  good, 
which  is  called  glory,  is  rather  in  poffeffion  than  in¬ 
herent.  Any  one  may  be  called  heavy ,  that  poffefTes 

abundance  ;  and  he  that  is  empty  and  deftitute,  may 
be  called  light.  Thus  we  find  riches  is  fometimes  cal-, 
led  glory.  Gen.  31.  1,  “  And  of  that  which  was  our 
fathers,  hath  he  gotten  all  this  glory.”  EJlh.  5,  11, 
€i  Haman,  told  them  of  the  glory  of  his  riches.”  Pfal . 
49.  16,  17,  “  Be  not  afraid  when  one  is  made  rich, 
when  the  glory  oF  his  hotffe  is  increafed.  For  when 
he  dieth,  he  (hall  carry  nothing  away,  his  glory  (hall 
not  defeend  after  him.”  Nah.  2.  9,  t;  Take  ye  the 
fpoil  of  Silver,  take  the  fpoil  of  gold  ;  for  there  is  none 
'end  of  the  flore  and  glory  out  of  the  pleafant  furni¬ 
ture.”  4 

And 

*  Exod.  16.  7.  and  28.  2,  40.  and  3.  8.  Num.  16.  19.  Dent.  5. 
24.  and  28.  58.  2  Sam.  ().  20.  I  Chrcn.  l6.  24.  EJl.  I.  4.  Job  29. 
20.  Pfal.  19.  1.  and  45.  13.  and  63.  3.  and  66.  3.  and  67.  6.  and 
£7.  3.  and  IC2.  16.  and  145.  5,  12,  13.  Ijai.  4.  2.  and  10.  18.  and 
16.  4c.  and  35.  21.  and  40.  5.  and  60.  13.  and  62.  2.  Ezek.  31.  18. 
Wlab.  2.  14.  Nag.  2.  3,  9.  Matt.  6.  29.  and  16.  27.  and  24.  30. 
.Luk.  9.  31,  32.  Job.  1.  14.  and  2.  II.  and  n.  40.  Pom.  6.  4, 

I  Cor.  2.  8.  and  13.  40.  2  Cor.  3.  10.  Epb.  3.  21.  Col.  I.  II, 

£  Ehcjf.  1.  9,  Jit.  13.  I  Pet ,  I.  24.  2  Pit.  I.  17. 
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And  it  is  often  put  for  a  great  height  of  diappinefs 
and  profperity  and  fulnefs  of  good  in  general.  Gen. 
45.  13,  £;  You  fhall  tell  my  father  of  all  my  gl 01  y  in 
Egypt.”  Job  19.  9,  44  He  hath  flript  me  of  my  glo¬ 
ry.”  Ifai.  10.  3,  44  Where  will  you  leave  your  glory,” 
Ver,  10,  “  Therefore  fhall  the  Lord  of  hods  fend 
among  his  fat  ones  leannefs,  and  under  his  glory 
fhall  he  kindle  a  burning,  like  the  burning  of  a  fire.” 
Ifai .  17.  3,  4,  “O  he  kingdom  fhall  ceale  from  Da- 
mafeus,  and  the  remnant  of  Syria  ;  they  final  1  be  as 
the  glory  of  the  children  of  11  rad.  And  in  that  day 
it  (hall  come  to  pafs,  that  the  glory  of  Jacob  fhall  be 
made  thin,  and  the  fatnefs  of  his  flefh  (hall  he  made 
lean.”  Ifai.  21.  16,  44  And  all  the  glory  of  Kedar  fhall 
fail.”  Ifai,  61.  6,  44  Yre  fhall  cat  the  riches  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  and  in  their  glory  fhall  ye  boa  ft  yourfelves.” 
Chap.  66.  11,  12,  44  That  ye  may  milk  out  and  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  abundance  of  i  cr  glory. — I  will  ex¬ 
tend  peace  to  her,  like  a  river,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Gentiles  like  a  flowing  ft  ream  ”  rlof  o.  11,  44  As  for 
Ephraim,  their  glory  fhall  fly  away  as  a~bird.”  Matt, 
4.  8, — 44  Sheweth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  the  glory  of  them.”  Luke  24.26,  44  Ought  not 
Chrift  to  have  fuffered  thefe  things,  and  to  enter  into 
his  glory  ?”  Joh,  17.  27,  44  And  the  glory  which  thou 
gave  ft  me,  have  I  given  them.”  Rom.  5.  2,  And 
rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  Gcd.”  Chap.  8.  18, 
ct  The  fufferings  of  this  prefent  time,  are  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  fhall  be  revealed 
in  us.”  See  alfo  chap.  2.  7,  10.  and  3.  23.  and  9.  23, 

1  Cor.  2.  7,  “  The  hidden  wifdom  which  God  ordain¬ 
ed  before  the  world,  unto  our  glory.”  2  Cor.  4.  17, 

- ,4  YVorketh  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and 

eternal  weight  of  glory.”  Epk,  1.  18,  44  And  what 
the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  faints.” 

1  Pel.  4.  13,  4’  But  icjoice  inafmuch  as  ye  are  made 
partaKers  of  Chrili’s  lufferings;  that  when  his  glory 
lhali  be  revealed;  ye  may  be  glad  alfo  with  exceeding 
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joy.”  Chap.  i.  8,  “  Ye  rejoice  with  joy  unfpeakablee 
and  full  of  glorv.”  | 

2.  1  he  word  glory,  is  ufed  in  fcripture  often  to  ex- 
prehs  the  exibition,  emanation  or  communication  of 
the  internal  glory.  Hence  it  often  ffgnifies  a  vihble 
exhibition  of  glory  ;  as  in  an  effulgence  or  fuming: 
brightnels,  by  an  emanation  of  beams  of  light.  Thus 
thebrightnelsof  the  fun  and  moon  and  ffars  is  called 
their  glory  in  I  Cor.  15.  41.  But' in  particular,  the 
word  is  very  often  thus  ufed,  when  applied  to  God 
and  Chriff.  As  in  Ezek.  1.  28,  44  As  the  appearance, 
ol  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain,  fo 
was  the  appearance  oi  the  brightnefs  roundabout.  This  , 
was  the  the  appearance  of  the  likenefs  of  the  glory  of 
the  Lord.”  And  chap.  10.  4,  44  Then  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  went  up  from  the  yherub',  and  flood  over  the 
threfhold  of  the  houfe,  and  the  houfe  was  Tiled  with" 
the  cloud,  and  the  court  was  full  of  the  brightnefs  of 
the  Lord’s  glory.”  Ifai.  6.  1,  2,  3,:  4<r  I  law  the  Lord¬ 
fitting  upon  a  throne  h+«a and  lifted  up,  and  his  train 
filled  the  temple.  Above  it  flood  the  feraphim. — And  . 
one  cried  to  another  and  laid,  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the 
Lord  of  hoffs,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory.”’ 
Compared  with  Joh.  12.  4,  44  Thefe  things  laid  E Li¬ 
as,  when  he  faw  his  glory  and  Ipake  of  him.”  Ezek . 
43.  2,  44  And  behold  the  glory  of  the  God  of  KraeL 
came  from  the  way  of  the  call. — And  the  earth  jhined : 
with  his  glory.”  Ifai.  24.  23,  44  Then  the  moon  fhall 
be  confounded  and  the  fun  affiamed,  when  the  Lord 
of  Toffs,  fhall  reign  in  Mount  Zion,  and  in  Jerulalem, . 
and  before  his  ancients  glorioujly Ifai*  60*  I,  2, 

Arife,  fhine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  is  rifen  upon  thee.  For  behold  the  darknels 
fhall  cover  the  earth,  and  grofs  darknefs  the  people  ; 
but  the  Lord  fhall  arife  upon  thee,  and  bis  glory  fhall 
be  feen  upon  thee.”  Together  with  ver.  19,  44  The 

fun 

4  See  alfo,  Colof.  l.  17.  and  3.  4-  1  Ehsfj.  2.  12.  2  Theff.  - 

2.  14,  1  Tim.  3.  l6.  2  Tim.  2.  10.  Heb.  2.  10.  I  Pet.  I.  II, 

21.  and  5.  I,  to.  2  Pet.  1.  Rev .  21-  24 1  Pfel*  73; 

and  149.  5.  Ifai.  11,  10. 
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fen  [hall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day,  neither  for 
brightnefs  Ht all  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee  :  but 
the -Lord  fhall  be  unto  thee  an  everlafting  light,  and. 
thy  God  thy  glory.”  Luke  2.  9,  44  The  glory  of  the 
Lord  fhone  round  about  them.”  Act  22.  11,  44  And 
when  I  could  not  fee.  for  the  glory  of  that  light.”  In 
2.Cor.  3.  7.  The  {Lining  of  Moles’  face  is  called  the 
glory  of  his  countenance*  And  to  this  Ohrid’s  glory  is 
compared  vcr.  18,  44  But  we  all  with  open  face,  be¬ 
holding  as  in  a  glafs  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  chang¬ 
ed  into  the  lame  image,  irom  glory  to  glory.”  And 
fo  chap.  4.  4,  44  Left  the  light  of  the  glorious  golpel 
of  Chrift,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  fhould  fhine  unto 
them.”  Ver  6,  44  For  God,  who  commanded  the 
light  to  fhine  out  of  darknels,  hath  fbined  in  our  hearts 
to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  ot  Jefus  Chrift.”  II eb.  1.  3,  44  Who  is  the 
brightnefs  of  his  glory.”'  The  apoftle  Peter,  (peaking 
of  that  emanation  of  exceeding  brightnefs.  from  the 
bright  cloud  that  overfhadowed  the  difciples  in  the 
mount  of  transfiguration,  and  of  the  fhining  of  Chrift’s 
face  at  that  time,  fays,  2.  Pet.  1.  17,  44  For  he  receiv¬ 
ed  from  God  the  father  honor  and  glory,  when  there 
came  fuch  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory, 
This  is  my  beloved  fon  in  whom  I  am  well  plealed.” 
Rev.  18.  i.44  Another  angel  came  down  from  heaven 
having  great  power,  and  the  earth  teas  lightened  with 
his  glory/’  Rev.  21.  11,  44  Having  the  gloiyof  God, 
and  her  light  was  like  unto  a  ftone  moft  precious,  like 
a  jafper  ftone,  clear  as  cryftal.”  Ver.  23,  44  And  the 
city  had  no  need  of  the  fun,  nor  of  the  moon  to  fhine 
in  it;  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it.”  So  the 
word  is  ufed  for  a  vifible  effulgence  or  emanation  of 
light  in  the  places  to  befeen  in  the  margin,  * 

The 

*  Exod.,i 6.  12.  and  24.  16,  17,  23.  and40.  34,  35.  Ley. 
§.  6,  23.  Num.  14.  10.  and  16.  19.  I  Kings.  8.  II.  2  Chron. 
5-  14.  and  7.  I,  2,  3,  Ifai.  58.  8.  Ezeki  3.  23.  and  8.  4. 
and  9.  3.  and  10.  18,  19.  and  11.  22,  23.  and  43.  4, 
a&d  44.  4.  Aft,  7.  jj.  Rm,  15.  2, 
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The  word  glory,  as  applied  to  Gad  or  Chrifl,  fom- 
tunes  evidently  ligmfies  the  communications  of  God’« 
luine.s  and  means  much  the  lame  thing,  with  God’< 
abundant  and  exceeding  goodnefs and  grace.  So  Eph. 

•'  ,*J’  ,ha*  le  would  grant  you,  according  to  the 
riches  o,  ms  glory,  to  be  rtrengthened  with  might,  by 

h,s  fmt  :n  the  inncr  man.”  The  expreffion,  “  Ac- 
^  coid.ng  to  tne  riches  of  hisglorv,”  is  apparently  equi- 
valent  to  that  in  the  fame  epiftle,  chap.  r.  7  '«  A-. 

cording  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.”  And  chap.  2.  7, 
1  he  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindnefs  to- 
wardsus  through  Chrift  Jefus.”  In  like  manner  is 
tne  word  glory  ufed  m  Phil  4.  ,9,  «  But  my  God 
4  all  lupply  all  your  need,  according  to  his  riches  in 
gioiy,  by  Ghrifl  Jefus.'’  And  Rom.  9.  23,  And 
that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glorv  on 
tne  vefTeis  of  mercy.”  In  this,  and  the  foregoing  verfe,. 
the  apoflle  fpeaks  of  God’s  making  known  two  things: 
his  great  wrath,  and  his  rich  grace.  The  former,  on 
the  veiids of  wrath,  ver.  22.  The  latter,  which  he 
Cails  the  niches  of  his  glory,  on  the  vetfels  of  mercy,, 
ver.  23.  So  when  Mofes  fays,  i4  I  befeech  thee  {new 
me  thv  glory  God  granting  his  requeft,  makes  an- 
yvver,  I  will  make  all  my  goodnefs  to  pafs  before  thee  ” 
Lxod.  33.  18,  19.  r 

What  we  find' in  Jok.  12.  23,-32,  is  worthy  of 
particular  notice  in  this  place,  i  he  words  and  beha¬ 
viour 

f  I)r.  Goodwin  offerees  (Vol.  T,  of  his  works,  part  2d,  pace  ' 
f  rat.  nch*3„of  *race  are  called  riches  of  glory  in  feripture*. 

1 1  ^  jyrTture-  %s  he,  “  fpeakes  of  riches  of  glory  in  Eph.  3. 

10.  That  he  would  grant  you  according  to  the  riches  of  bis  glory  ; 

“  yet  eminently  mercy  is  there  intended :  for  it  is  that  which 
“  Crod  beftows,  and  which  the  apoille  there  prayeth  for.  And. 

he  calk  his  mercy  mere  his  glory,  as  e|fe where  he  doth,  as  be- 
f  1DS  ^e  rnofl  eminent  excellency  in  God- — —That  in  Rom.  9. 

22.  23.  compared,  is oblervable.  In  the  2 2d  ver.  where  ti  e 
^  apoftle  Ipeanes  of  God  s  making  knov/11  the  power  of  ins  wrath, 
faidl  he,  God  willing  io  Jhew  his  wrath ,  and  make  his  power 

s<  known.  But  in  ver.  23d  when  he  comes  to  fpeak  of  mercy,  he 

f..»th,  That  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  ,  on  the  vtf  - 
01  °J.  tttercyf* 
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viour  of  Chrift,  which  we  have  an  account  of  here, 
argue  two  things. 

i.  That  the  happinefs  and  falvation  of  men,  was 
an  end  that  Chrift  ultimately  aimed  at  in  the  labours 
and  bufferings  he  went  through,  for  our  redemption 
.(and  conieq uently,  by  what  has  been  before  obferved, 
an  ultimate  end  of  the  work  of  creation.)  T  he  very 
iarr*e  things  which  were  oblerved  before  in  the  paftage 
(chap,  fecona,  left,  third)  concerning  God’s  glory,  are 
equally,  and  in  the  fame  manner  obfervable,  concern¬ 
ing  the  falvation  of  men.  As  it  was  there  obfenfed, 
that  Chi  iu  in  the  great  conflict  of  his  foul,  in  the  view 
of  the  near  approach  of  the  moft  extreme  difficulties 
which  attended  his  undertaking,  comforts  himfelf  in  a 
certain  profpefl  of  obtaining  the  end  he  had  chiefly  in 
view.  It  was  obferved  that  the  glory  of  Ged  is  there¬ 
fore  mentioned  and  dwelt  upon  by  him,  as  what  his 
•foul  fuppoi  ted  rtf  el  i  and  refted  in,  as  this  preat  end. 
"And  at  tlm  fame  time,  and  exafily  in  the  fame  man— 
met,  is  the  falvation  of  men  mentioned  and  infilled  on 
as  the  end  of  thefe  great  labours  and  fufferings,  which 
iatisfiea  his  foul,  in  the  prof po£t.  of  undergoing  them, 
•Compare  the  23 d  and  24^/1  verf'es  ;  andalfo  the  28^ 
and  2 C) t h  verfes  ;  ver.  31,  and  32.  And, 

r  2,\  ^  H£  glory  of  God,  and  the  emanations  and  fruits 
of  his  grace  in  man's  falvation.  are  (o  fpoken  of  by 
Chrift  on  tiiis  occanon  in  juft  the  fame  manner,  that 
it  would  be  quite  unnatural,  to  underftand  him  as 
f peaking  of  two  diftinH  things.  Such  is  the  connex¬ 
ion,  that  what  he  fays  of  the  latter,  muft  moft  natu¬ 
rally  be  under ftood  as  exegetical  of  the  former.  He 
firft  fpeaks  of  Ids  own  glory  and  the  glory  of  his 
father,  as  the  -great  end  that  fhould  be  obtained  by  what 
,  1S  to  fuirer  ;  and  then  explains  and  amplifies 

what  he  fays  on  this,  in  what  he  expreftes  of  the  fal¬ 
vation  of  men  that  Tball  be  obtained  by  it.  ’  Thus  in 
the  23..  ver.  he  lays,  “  The  hour  is  come  that  the  fori 
of  man  fhould  be  glorified."  And  in  what  next  fol¬ 
lows,  he  evidently  thews  how  he  was  to  be  glorified 
ar  wherein  his  glory  confifted  ;  «  Verily,  verily  I  1,  y 

unto 
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unco  you,  except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground; 
and  die,  it  ahideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bnngeth  forth 
mucn  fruit.  As  much  fruit  is  the  glory  of  the  feed, 
fo  is  the  multitude  of  redeemed  ones,  which  fhould 
fpiiiig  from  ms  death,  his  glory  A  So  concerning  the 
glory  of  his  fatner  in  the  2^/z,  and  following  verfes, 
“  Now  is  mY  foul  troubled,  and  what  (hall  I  fay  ]  Fa. 
tlier,  fave  me  from  this  hour  ?  But  for  this  caufe  came 
I  uritO  chis  hour.  Father,  glorify  thy  name.  Then 

cL5lfEhc'!'e  a  vo*ce  ^rom  heaven,  faying,  I.  have  both 
glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.”  In  an  affu ranee 
ot  this,  which  this  voice  declared,  Chri ft  was  great!) 
comforted,  and  his  foul  even  exulted  under  the  view 
of  his  approaching  bufferings.  And  what  this  glor) 
was,  in  which  Chrift’s  foul  was  fo  comforted  on  this 
occaficn,  his  own  words  which  he  then  Ipake,  plainlv 
fnew.  yv  hen  the  people  faid  it  thundered;  and  o- 
thers  laid,  an  angel  fpake  to  him  ;  then  Chrift  explains 
the  mailer  to  tnem,  and  tells  them  what  this  voice 
meant.  .  Ver.  30,  3s,  32,  “  Jefus  anfwered  and  faid. 
ftnis  v  oice  came  not  becaufe  of  me,  but  for  your  fakeSi 
Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world  ;  now  fhall  the 
prince  of  this  world  be  caft  out.  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.5’  By 
this  oehaviour,  and  thefe  fpeeches  of  our  redeemer, 
it  appears  that  the  expreftions  of  divine  grace,  m  the 
fanfhhcation  and  happiness  of  the  redeemed,  are  efpo 
cially  that  glory  or  his,  and  his  father,  which  was  the 
joy  that  was  fet  before  him,  for  which  he  endured  the 
crofs,  and  defpifed  the  fhame :  And  that  this  glory 
efpecially,  was  the  end  of  the  travail  of  his  foul,  in 
obtaining  which  end  he  was  fatisfied,  agreeable  to  Ifai . 
53.10^11. 

This  is  agreeable  to  what  has  been  juft  obferved,  ol 
Gun  s  glory  being  fo  often  reprefented  by  an  effuh 
gence,  cr  emanation,  or  communication  of  light, 
from  a  luminary  or  fountain  of  light.  What  can  be 

thought 

*  Here  may  be  remembered  what  was  before  obferved  of  die 
church's  being  fo  often  fpoken  nf  as  the  .glory  and  fuiuth  ot  Chrifk 
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thought  of,  that  fo  naturally  and  aptly  reprefents  the 
emanation  of  the  internal  glory  of  God  ;  or  the  llow- 
ing  forth,  and  abundant  communication  of  that  infi¬ 
nite  fulnefs  of  good  that  is  in  God  ?  Light  is  very  of¬ 
ten  in  feripture  put  for  comfort,  joy,  happinefs,  and 
for  good  in  general,  f 

Again,  the  word  glory,  as  applied  to  God  in  ferip- 
lure,  implies  the  view  or  knowledge  of  God’s  excel¬ 
lency.  The  exhibition  of  glory,  is  to  the  view  of  be¬ 
holders.  The  manifeflation  of  glory,  the  emanation 
or  effulgence  of  brightnefs,  has  relation  to  the  eye. 
Light  or  brightnefs  is  a  quality  that  has  relation  to  the 
fenfe  of  feeing;  we  fee  the  luminary  by  its  light.  And 
knowledge  is  often  exprefled  in  feripture  by  light. 
The  word  glory  very  often  in  feripture  fignifies  or°im- 
phes  honor ,  as  any  one  may  foon  fee  by  calling  his  eye 
on  a  concordance.*  But  honor  impljes  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  him  who  hath 
the  honor.  And  this  is  often  more  Specially  fi^nified 
f  by  the  word  glory,  when  applied  to  God.  Num.  14. 
sis  “  But  as  truly  as  I  live,  all  the  earth  fhall  be  filled 
with  the  glory  of  the  Lord.”  i,  e.  All  the  earth  fhall 
ee  the  mamfeftations  I  will  make  of  my  oerfea  ho- 
mefs  and  hatred  of  fin,  and  fo  of  my  infinite  excel¬ 
lence.  1  his  appears  by  the  context.  So  Eztk .  qq.  21* 

22’  23>  “  1  will  fet  my  glory  among  the  heathen* 

and  ail  the  heathen  frail  fee  my  judgment  that  I  have 
executed,  and  my  hand  that  I  have  laid  upon  them. 

K  So 


^  Tjat.  6.  3  holy,  holy  Is  the  Lord  of  hofis,  the 

Waole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory.”  In  the  original,  His  rlon  if 
the  fulnefs  of  the  whole  earth :  which  fignifies  much  m ore  than  die 

^^e-tTfla^nh  God’3  hdory.  confiding  dj .dally  in 
'n  L  ®&rls  t/at’  }n.  die  fight  or  communications  of  which 
Jnan  s  tnmefi,  *  •<?.  Ins  hound's  and  happim.L,  confifts.  By 
^od  s  glory  here,  there  feems  to  be  refpect  to  that  train,  or 
thofe  eftulgent  beards  they  fill :d  the  temple  :  rhefe  beams  figni  - 
frmg  God  s  ^yfbming/fdrth,  and  communicated.  This  d> 

kjftrr  4'*, fui  lefe al!  “tdr,sent 
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So  the  houfe  of  Ifrael  Jiiall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord 
their  God.  And  the  heathen  Jhali  know ,  that  the 
houfe  of  Ifrael  went  into  captivity  for  the  ir  iniquity/’ 
And  it  is  xnanifeft  in  many  places,  where  we  read  of 
God’s  glorifying  himfelf,  or  of  his  being  glorified, 
that  one  thing  direfclly  intended,  is  a  manifolding  or 
making  known  his  divine  greatncfs  and  excellency. 

Again,  glory,  as  the  word  is  ufed  in  Icripture,  of¬ 
ten  hgnifies  or  implies  praije.  This  appears  from  what 
was  oblerved  before,  that  glory  very  often  fignifies 
honor,  which  is  much  the  fame  thing  with  praife,  vizu 
Ingn  efleem  and  refpefl  of  heart,  and  the  exprefiioa 
and  teflimony  of  it  in  words  and  actions.  And  it  is 
manifefl  that  the  words  glory  and  praife ,  are  often 
ttfed  as  equivalent  expreffions  in  feripture.  Pjal.  50. 
23,  “  Whofo  offereth  praife,  glorifieth  me.”  PJaL 
22.  23,  “  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  praife  him  ;  ail  ye 
feed  of  Ifrael,  gloiify  him.”  IJai.  42.  8,  ££  Mv  2I0- 
ry  I  will  not  give  unto  another,  nor  my  praife  to  gra¬ 
ven  images.”  Ver.  12,  “  Let  them  give  glory  unto 
the  Lord,  and  declare  his  praife  in  the  iflands,  Ifau 
48.  9,  I  o,  11, ££  For  my  name’s  fake  will  I  defer  mine 
anger;  for  my  praiie  will  I  refrain  for  thee.- — -For 
mine  own  fake  will  I  do  it  ;  for— — I  will  not  give 
my  glory  unto  another.”  Jer .  13.  11,  ££  That  they 
might  be  unto  me  for  a  people,  and  for  a  name,  and 
for  a  praife,  and  fora  glory.”  Eph .  1.  6,  £t  To  the 
praife  of  the  glory  of  his  gracA”  Ver.  12,  ££  To  the 
praife  of  his  glory.”  So  ver.  14,  ££  Thephrafe  is  ap¬ 
parently  equivalent  to  that,  Phil.  I.  11,  £;  Which  are 
by  Jefus  Thrift  unto  the  praife  and  glory  of  God.” 
2  Cor .  4.  15,  ££That  the  abundant  grace  might,  through 
the  thankfgiving  .of  -many,  redound  to  the  glory  of 
God.” 

It  is  manifefl  the  praife  of  God ,  as  the  phrafe  is 
ufod  in  feripture,  implies  the  high  efleem  and  love  of 
the  heart,  exalting  thoughts  of  God,  and  complacence* 
in  his  excellence  and  perfeflion.  This  is  fo  manifefl 
tp  every  one  acquainted  with  the  feripture,  that  there 
|eems  to  be  but  little  or  no  need  to  refer  to  particular 

places' 
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places.  However,  if  any  need  fatisfa&ion,  they  may, 
among  innumerable  other  places  which  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  turn  to  thole  in  the  margin.  * 

It  alio  implies- joy  in  God.  or  rejoicing  in  his  per- 
feftions,-  as  is  mam  (ell  by  PJcil,  33*  2,  Rejoice  in  the 
Loui,  O  ye  rig]  teous,  for  praife  is  comely  for  the 
Upright.  Other  paflages  to  the  fame  purpofe,  fee  in  the 
maigin.  [j  How  often  do  we  read  in  Jinging  praife'?  But 
finging  is  commonly  an  expreffion  of  joy.  It  is  caL 
led,  making  a  joyfui  noife  §  And  as  it  is  often  ufed,  it 
impliesgratitude  or  love  to  God  tor  his  benefits  to  us, 

Having  thus  confidered  what  is  implied  in  the 
phrale,  the  glory  of  god,  as  we  find  it  ufed  in 
fciiptme  ;  I  proceed  to  enquire  what  is  meant  by  the 

And  I  obferve  that  it  is  manifeR  that  God’s  name 
and  Ins  glory,,  at  leaf!  very  often, dignify  the  fame  thing 
in  fci ipt ure.  As  it  has  been  obferved  concerning  the 
glory  of  God,  that  it  fometimes  fignifies  the  fecond 
perion  in  the  trinity  ?  the  fame  might  be  fhewn  of  the 
name  of  God,  if  it  were  needful  in  this  place.  But 
that  the  name  and  glory  of  God  are  often  equipollent 
exprefiions,  isrnanifeft  by  Exod.  33.  18,  19!  When 
a  I  cues  fays,  u  I  be  leech  thee,  fhew  me  thy  glorv  and 

Goa  Sr,ar?ts  ^  he  fays,  “  I  will  proc  laim  the 

*ame  oi  the  Lord  b^ore  thee,”  PfaL  8.  1 ,  “  Q  Lord 
how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  ail  the  earth  »  Who  haft 
let  gp glory  above  the  heavens.'’  Pfol.  79.  9,  «  Help 
Us,9  01  our  Llvation,  for  the  glory  of  thy  name  - 
r\  dd'Vor/f  ’  P“Ue  away  our  fins  for  thy  name’s 

lake.  Pin!  Tnn  ,  -  it  C„  .1  1  .  i  -  .  '  _ 
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IJlii.  102.  15,  “  So  the  heathen  (hall  fear  the 


*  PfaL 
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T  f  t,  'AS:  P~'12/  34‘  h  2>  3.  and  44.  8.  and  71. 

Ih,  Ij  .a,.d99.  2,  3.  and  I07.  31,  32.  and  I08.  1  4  c  and  110 

164.  and  14%.  13.  and  lSo.  2.  Rev.  1 9.1  2  .  4  5‘  9* 
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47.  and  I33.  3.  and  147.  1.  and  I40.  1276  Act  2  *6  An 

andj.  8.  Rw,  19.  6,  7.  ^  ’  ’  5’  47,- 

§  Pfa‘-  66.  I,  1.  and(j 6.  4, 

t  pjai.  30  II  and  is-  I*.  <wrf63,  3,  4.  w  66.  8,  9.  w  7r. 
’?>'  O.  ami  79.  ,3.  W  98.  4,  5*  W  too.  4.  fflB/lo;.  /j  wd 
-  Ana  many  other  places.- _ _  '  *  >**■“’“ 
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MririuC  of  the  Lord  ;  and  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  thy 
glory.,  Pfal.  148.  13,  “  His  name  alone  is  excellent 
and  his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  heaven.  Ifai.  48* 
9?  *’  b  or  mv  name’s  lake  will  I  defer  mine  anger,  and 
for  my  praife  will  I  refrain  for  thee.”'  Ver.  1  iy  ;c  For 
mine  own  lake,  even  for  mine  own  fake  will  I  do  it  :• 
Tor  how  fhould  my  name  be  polluted  ?  And  I  will  not 
give  my  glory  unto  another.”  Ifai .  49.  19,  “  They 
lhall  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord  from  the  weft,  and  hi* 
glory  from  the  rifing  of  the  fun.”  jfer.  13.  1 1,  “  That 
they  might  be  unto  me  for  a  name ,  and  lor  a  praife , 
and  for  a  glory  As  glory  often  implies  the  manifef- 
tation,  publication  and  knowledge  of  excellency,  and 
the  honor  that  any  one  has  in  the  world  ;  fo  it  is 
evident  does  name*  Gen.  11.4?  44  Let  us  make  us  a 
name.”  Deut.  26.  19,  t;  And  to  make  thee  high  above 
all  nations,  in  praife,  in  name,  and  in  honor.”  * 

it  is  evident  that  by  name  is  fometimes  meant 
much  the  fame  thing  as  praife,  by  feveral  places  which 
have  been  juft  mentioned,  as  Ifai .  48.  9.  Jer.  13.  1  i . 
Deut.  26.  19.  And  alfo  by  Jer.  33.  gr  (i  And  it 
fhall  be  unto  me  for  a  name ,  a  praife  and  an  honor ,  be¬ 
fore  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which  fhall  hear  of 
all  the  good  I  do  unto  them.”  Zeph.  3.  20.  u  I  wilt 
make  you  a  name  and  a  praife  among  all  people  of  the 
earth.” 

And  it  feems  that  the  exprefiion  or  exhibition  of 
God’s  goodnefs  is  efpecially  called  his  name,  in  Exod . 
33-  ‘il  will  make  all  my  goodnefs  pafs  before  thee 
and  I  will  proclaim  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee.” 
And  chap.  34.  5,  6,  7,  “  And  the  Lord  defeended 
in  the  cloud,  and  flood  with  him  there,  and  proclaim¬ 
ed  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  palled  by 
before  him,  and  proclaimed,  the  Lord,  the  Lord 
God,  gracious  and  merciful,  long  fuffering  and  abun* 
dantin  goodnefs  and  truth  \  keeping  mercy  for  thou- 
fands”,  &c. 

A.n  a 

*  See. ilfo,  2  Sant.  y.  9  .and  8.  I3 .  and  1$.  1 8.  A.vA  9*  IO. 
730.8.  Pnv,  22.  I.  Many  other  plate*  import  the  farm;  thing* 
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And  the  fame  illuftrious  brightnefs  and  effulgence' 
in  t lie  pillar  of  cloud,  that  appeared  in  the  wildcrnefs, 
and  dwelt  above  the  mercy  feat  in  the  tabernacle  and 
ti-mple  (or  rather  the  fpiritual  divine  brightnefs  and  ef¬ 
fulgence  represented  by  it)  which  is  lb  often  called  the- 
glory  of  the  Lord ,  is  alfo  often  called  thenameoj  the  Lord .  • 
Uccaule  Goa's  glory  was  to  dwell  in  the  tabernacle,, 
therefore  he  promiles,  Exod.  29,  43,  44  There  will  I 
meet  with  the  children  of  Ifrael,  and  .  the  tabernacle 
(hall  be  fa  notified  by  my  glory.”  And  the  temple  was 
called  the  houfe  of  God's  glory ,  Ifai.  60.  7,  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  riume  of  God  is  laid  to  dwell  in  the  fandluary. 
Thus  we  often  read  of  the  place  that  God  chofe,  te  put ' 
his  name  there  :  or  (as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew)  to  caufe  his , 
name  to  inhabitthere.  So  it  is  fometimes  rendered  by 
o'urtranflators..  As  Deut.  12.  11,  44  Then  there  fhall 
be  a  place  which  the  Lord  your  God  fhall  chule  to  caufe 
his  name  to  dwell  there.”  And  the  temple  is  often  fpo- 
k‘en  of  as  built  for  God's  name.  And  in  Pfdl.  74.  7, 
the  temple  is  called  the  dwelling  place  of  God's  name • 
The  mercy  feat  in  the  temple  was  called  the  throne  of 
God’s  name  or  glory,  Jer,  14.  21,  44  Do  not  abhor 
us,  for  thy  name’s  fake,  do  not  difgrace  the  throne  of 
thy  glory.”  Here  God’s  name  and  his  glory y  feem  to. 
be  fpoken  of  as  the  fame. 


Section.  VII. 

Shewing  that  the  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world , 
is  but  one,  and  what  that  one  end  w, 

Pv  O  M.  what  has  been  obferved  in  the  lafl  fedlion* 
L  it  appears,  that  however  the  laid  end  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  isipoken  of  in  icripture  under  various  denomi¬ 
nations  ;  yet  li  the  whole  of  what  is  laid  relating  to 
this  affair,  be  duly  weighed,  and  one  part  compared 
with  another,  we  fhall  have  reafon  to  think,  that  the 
dengn  of  the  fpirii  -of  God  does  not  feem  to  be  to  repre- 

K.  3  lent 
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fern  God's  ultimate  end  as  manifold,  but  as  one.  For 
though  it  be  figmfied  by  various  names,  yet  they  ap¬ 
pear  not  to  be  names  of -different  things,  but  iVtrious 
names  involving  each  other  in  their  meaning;  either 

different  names  of  the  fame  thing,  or  names  of  feveral 
parts  of  one  whole,  or  of  the  fame  whole  viewed  in 
vanous  lights,  or  in  its  different  refpefls  and  relations’. 
Foi  it  appears  that  all  that  is  ever  fpoken  of  in  the 
lcriptuie  as  an  ultimate  end  of  God’s  works,  is  include 
ed  m  that  one  phrafe,  the  glory  of  God  ;  which  is  the 
name  by  which  the  laft  end  of  God’s  works  is  moft 
commonly  called  in  fenpture ;  and  feems  to  be  the 
name  which  moft  aptly  fignifies  the  thing. 

The  thing  fignified  by  that  name,  the  glory  of  God, 
wnen  fpoken  of  as  the  fupreme  and  ultimate  end  of 

the  work  or  creation,  andof  all  God’s  works.is  the  ema¬ 
nation  and  true  external  expreffion  of  God’s  internal 
g.ory  and  fulnefs :  meaning  by  his  fulnefs,  what  has  al¬ 
ready  ueen  explained.  Or  in  other  words,  God’s  in¬ 
ternal  glory  extant,  in  a  true  and  juft  exhibition,  or 
external  exiftence  of  it.  It  isconfeffed  that  there  is  a. 
degree  of  obfeunty  in  thefe  definitions:  but  perhaps, 
an  obfeunty  which  is  unavoidable,  through  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  language,  and  words  being  lefs  fitted  to  ex- 
prefs  things  of  !o  fublime  a  nature.  And  therefore  the 
thing  may  poffibly  be  better  underftoed,  by  ufmg  ma¬ 
ny  words  and  a  variety  of  expreflions,  by  a  particular 
connderation  of  it,  as  it  were  by  parts,  than  by  any 
ihort  definition.  r 

^fHn-RE  included  in  this,  the  exercife  of  God’a 
perfections  to  produce  a  proper  effeft,  in  oppofition 
to  their  lying  eternally  dormant  and  ineffectual :  as  his 
power  being  eternally  without  any  aft  or  fruit  of  that 

power  ;  his  wifdom  eternally  ineffectual  in  any  wife 
production,  or  prudent  difpofai  of  any  thing,  &c. 
i  he  manifeftation  of  his  internal  glory  to  created  un- 
derffandings.  The  communication  of  the  infinite  ful- 
jnelsofGod  to  the  creature.  The  creature’s  high  ef- 
teem  of  God,  love  to  God,  and  complacence  and  joy  in 
the  proper  egercifeg  and  exprefiipns  of  thefe. 

Tsys 
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These  at  firft  view  may  appear  to  be  entirely  dif- 
tinft  things  r  but  if  we  more  clofely  confider  the  mat¬ 
ter,  they  will  all  appear  to  be  one  thing,  in  a  variety 
of  views  and  relations.  They  arc  all  hut  the  emanati¬ 
on  of  God's  glory  ;  or  the  excellent  brightnefs  and  ful- 
nefs  of  the  divinity  diffufed,  overflowing,  and  as  it 
were  enlarged  ;  or  in  one  word,  exijiing  ad  extra. 
God’s  exerciling  his  perfe&ion  to  produce  a  proper  ef¬ 
fect,  is  not  didinft  from  the  emanation  or  communi¬ 
cation  of  his  fulnefs  :  for  this  is  the  effeft,  viz-,  his 
fulnefs  communicated,  and  the  producing  this  effeft 
is  the  communication  of  his  fulnefs  ;  and  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  this  effeftual  exerting  of  God’s  perfeaion, 
but  the  emanation  of  God’s  internal  glory,  1  he  ema¬ 
nation  or  communication,  is  ol  the  internal  glory  or 
fulnels  oi  God,  as  it  is.  Now  God’s  mt  rnal  glory, 
as  it  is  in  God,  is  either  in  his  underftanding,  or  will, 
Theglory  or  fulnefs  of  his  underdanding,  is  his  know¬ 
ledge.  The  internal  glory  and  fulnefs  of  God, 
which  we  mufl  conceive  of  as  having  its  fpecial  feat 
in  his  will,  is  his  holinefs  and  happinefs.  The  whole 
of  God  s  internal  good  or  glory,  is  in  thefe  three  things 
viz,  his  infinite  knowledge  ;  his  infinite  virtue  or  ho¬ 
linefs,  and  his  infinite  joy  and  happinefs.  Indeed 
there  are  a  gi eat  many  attributes  in  God,  according  to 
our  way  ol  conceiving  or  talking  of  them  :  but  all  may 
be  reduced  to  thefe  ;  or  to  the  degree,  circum fiances 
and  relations  of  thele.  We  have  no  conception  of 
God’s  power,  different  from  the  degree  of  thefe  things 
with  a  certain  relation  of  them  to  effe&s.  God’s  infi¬ 
nity  is  not  fo  properly  a  diftinft  kind  of  good  in  God, 
but  only  expreffes  the  degree  of  the  good  there  is  in 
him.  bo  God’s  eternity  is  not  a  diflinfl  good  :  but  is 
the  duration  of  good.  His  immutability  is  (fill  the 
fame  good,  with  a  negation  of  change.  So  that,  as  I 
faid,  the  fulnels  of  the  God-head  is  the  fulnefs  of  his 
undemanding,  confiding  in  his  knowledge,  and  the  ful- 
ne  s  o  ™  will,  confiding  in  his  virtue  and  happinefs. 
And  therefore  the  external  glory  of  God  coniids  in 

the  communication  of  thefe,  The  communication  of 
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his  knowledge  is  chiefly  in  giving  the  knowledge  off 
himlelf:  for  this  is  the  knowledge  in  which  the  fulnefe 
of  God’sunderflanding  chiefly  confifls.  And  ihus  we- 


fee  how  the  manifeffation  of  God’s  glory  to  created  un- 
derflandings,  and  their  feeing  and  knowing  it,  is  not' 
diflinft  from  an  emanation  or  communication  of  God’s-, 
fulnefs,  hut  clearly  implied  in  it.  Again,  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  God’s  virtue  or  hoiinefs,  is  principallyin  com¬ 
municating  the  love  of  himfelf  (which  appears  by  what- 
has  before  been  obferved.) .  And  thus  we  fee  how,  not* 
only  the  creatuie’s  feeing  and  knowing  God’s  excel¬ 
lence,  but  alio  Supremely  effeeming  and  loving  him,, 
belongs  to  the  communication  cl  God’s  fulnefs.'.  And; 
the  communication  of  God’s  joy  and  happinels,  con¬ 
fifls  chiefly  in  communicating  to  the  creature,  that- 
happinels  and  joy,  which  confifls  in  rejoicing  in  God,, 
smd  m  his  glorious  excellency’’ ;  for  in  luch  joy  God’s, 
own  happinefs  does  principally  confiff. .  And  in  thefe* 
things,  viz.  in  knowing  God’s  excellency,  loving* 
G  od  for  it,  and  rejoicing  in  it,  and  in  the  exercife  and*, 
expreffion  of  thefe,  confifls  God’s  honor  and  praile:: 
fo  that  thefe  are  clearly  implied  in  that  glory  ci  God,, 
which  confifls  in  the  emanation  of  his  internal  glory,. 
And  though  we  fuppofe  all  thefe  things,  whick  feem 
to  be  fo  various,  arefignified  by  that  glory >  which  the  ■ 
feripture  fpeaks  of  as  the  lafl  end  of  all  God’s  works  ;~ 
yetitis  manifefl  there  is  no  greater,  andno other  varie¬ 
ty  in  if,  than  in  the  internal  and  effential  glory  of  God  ; 
itfelf.  God’s  internal  glory  is  partly  in  his  underftand- 
ing,  and  partly  in  his  will.  And  this  internal  glory, . 
asfeated  in  the  willofGod,  implies  both  hisholinefs  and , 


his  happinefs  :  both  are  evidently  God’s  glory,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ufe  of  the  phrafe.  So  that  as  God’s  external 
glory  is  only:  the  emanation  of  his  internal  glory,  this  va¬ 
riety  neceffarily  follows.  And  again,  it  hence  appears 
that  here  is  no  other  variety  or  diflinCtion,  but  what 
neceffarily  arifes  from  the  diffindl  faculties  of  the  crea¬ 
ture,  to  which  the  communication  is  made,  as  created  in 
the  image  of  God  ;  even  as  having  thele  two  facul¬ 
ties  of  underftanding  and  will,  God  communicates* 

Jumfelf 
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himfelf  to  the  undei  {landing  of  the  creature,  in 
giving  him  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  ;  and  to 
the  will  of  the  creature,  in  gi  ving  him  holinefs,  con¬ 
fining  primarily  in  the  love  of  God  ;  and  in  giving 
the  creature  happinefs,.  chiefly  confining  in  joy  in 
God.  Thefe  are  the  him  of  that  emanation  of  divine 
fulnefs  called  in  feripture,  the  glory  of  God.  1  he  fir  ft 
part  of  this  glory,  is  called  truth,  the  latter  grace .  Joh+ 
I.  14,  44  We  beheld  his  glory ,  tire  glory  of  the  only  be¬ 
gotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth" . 

Thus  we  fee  that  the  great  and  lafl  end  of  Goa  9 
works  which  is  fo  varioully  exprefhed  in  feripture,  is- 
indeed  but  one j  and  this  one  end  is  mofl  properly  and 
com  prehen  lively  called,  the  glory  of  god;  by 
which  name  it  is  mofl  commonly  called  in  feripture. 
And  is  fitly  compared  to  an  eflulgence  or  emanation 
of  light  from  a  luminary,  by  which  this  glory  of  God 
is  abundantly  represented  in  feripture.  Light  is  th« 
external  expreflion,  exhibition  and  manifefiation  of 
the  excellency  of  the- luminary,  of  the  fun  for  inflance: 
it  is  the  abundant,  extentive  emanation  and  commu¬ 
nication  of  the  fulnefs  of  the  fun  to  innumerable  be-* 
ings  that  partake  of  it.  It  is  by  this  that  the  fun  itfelf 
is  feen,  and  his  glory  beheld,  and  all  other  things  are 
difeovered:  it  is  by  a  participation  of  this  communi¬ 
cation  from  the  fun,  that  Surrounding  ohjefls  receive 
all  their  luflre,  beauty  and  brightnefs.  It  is  by  this 
that  all  nature  is  quickened  and  receives  life,  comfort 
and  joy.  Light  is  abundantly  uled  in  feripture  to  re- 
prefent  and  fignify  thefe  three  things,  knowledge,  ho- 
Imefs  and  happinefs.* 

W  HAT. 


*  It  is  u  fed  to  fignify  knowledge,  or  that  manifefiation  and  evi-* 
dence  by  which  knowledge  is  received.  Pfal.  19.  8.  and  119- 
105,  130.  Prov.  6.  2.3.  IJ'al.  8.  20.  and  9.  2.  and  29.  1 8.  Dun. 
5.  IT.  Eph.  5.  13.  “  But  all  things  that  are  reproved,  are  made 
manifeft  by  the  light :  for  whatfoever  doth  make  manileft,  is 
light.”  And  in  other  places  of  the  new  tefiament  innumerable. 

It  isufed  to  fignify  virtue  or  moral  good.  Job.  25.  5.  Eccl.  8. 
I.  Ifai.  5.  20.  and  24.  23.  and  62.  I.  E%ek .  28.  7,  17.  Dan.  2.' 
31*  I  Job .  i.  5,  And  many  other  place*. 
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UiJfc"hin«S  buen.  faid  Ty, he  fuffic!ent  to  how 

°  e  ‘hings,  which  are  fpoken  of  in  IcWpture  as  „!,T 

?a‘e  Cnds  °  God^  works,  though  theyCav  fee^r  ; 

fi.  t  vrew  to  be  diihnft,  are  ail  plainly  t0  bey reduced 

ns  one  thing,  viz.  God's  internal  glory  or  fuln"fs 

£hrT  ^  °rcxifting  in  its  emanation.  And 

?oodS  vS  ;L',:  :eklng  th|SCnd’  ^eeks  the  creature’s 
Lf.  ’  V  “  ’ Tein  aPPears  llls  Supreme  regard  to  him- 

J-'LTrT^  or  conatnun*carion  of  the  divine  ful- 
k-,  conhftmg  ln  the  knowledge  of  God,  love  to 

r  an(|  J,oy  ln  God,  has  relation  indeed  both  to 
Ood,  and  the  creature:  but  it  has  relation  to  God  as 
s  fountain,. as  it  is  an  emanation  from  God:  and  as 
the  communication  itfelf,  or  thing  communicated,  is 

hi  in,n'ng|df7ner’  fom5thing  of  God,  fomethin?  of 

thinLu  fa.  ,fUrner5:  -aSthe  rater  in  thc-ftream-is  fome- 
a  P  ’  ,  °™t>ln  ;  and  as  the  beams  of  the  fun,, 
ate  (omething  of  the  fun.  And  again,  they  have  re~ 

S°nf  .^di  SSth,e>;  h3Ve  r£fPefho  Etna’s  their  ob- 
l",1'  °r‘  ,  .  knowledge  communicated  is  the  know- 
Ldge  of  God;  and  lo  God  is  the  objeft-of  the  know, 
edge  .  and  the  love  communicated, .is  the  love  of  God  - 
°  Goa  is  the  objeft  of  that  love:  and  the  happinefs 
communicated,  is  joy  in  God  ;  and  fo  he  is  the  objeft 
ot  the  joy  communicated.  In  the  creature’s  knowing 

thrl?r!nS’  rrV1 ,rcJ°king-  in>  p railing  God’ 

,he  g.oiy  ofGod  is  botn  exhibited  and  acknowledged  • 

h:s  ruinefs  is  received  and  returned.  Here  is  both  an 
emanation  and  remanation.  The  refulgence  Ihin-s  up¬ 
on  and  into  the  creature,  and  is  reflefted  back  to  the-  ‘ 
luminary.  The  beams  of  glory  come  from  God,  and 
are  fomethmg  of  God,  and  are  refunded  back  again  to 
jcir  original.  So  that  the  whole  is  of  God,  and  in' 

°A':  a‘1.  ^  God  ;  ana  God  is  the  .beginning,  middle 
and. end  in  this  affair..,  °  °  And 

r/)No  ltisa^nflantly  ufed  tofigniiy  comfort,  joy  and  happinefs-, 

If/  8.  l6.  Job  l8.  l8.  and  22<  2g.  and  2Q>  ^  and  ^  26; 

rJui'  I.  and  97.  II.  and  ii8.  27.  and  112.  4.  Ifai.  42.  16, 

Lf  jo.  ip  and  59.  9.  Jcr.  13.  16.  Lam.  3.  2.  Ezek.  8. 

i*  io*  Mit.’j.  8,  9.  And  other  plates.. 
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And  though  it  be  true  that  God  has  refpcft  to  the 
^Creature  in  thefe  things  ;  yet  his  rcfpcft  to  him  felt,  and 
to  the  creature  in  this  matter,  are  not  properly  to  be 
looked  upon,  as  a  double  and  divided  refpefl  of  God's 
Leart.  What  has  been  faid  in  chap.  I.  felt.  3,  4,  may 
be  fufficient  to  fhew  this.  Ncverthelefs,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  here. briefly  to  fay  a  few  things;  though  they 
are  moftly  implied  in  what  has  been  faid  already. 

When  God  was  about  to  create  the  woild,  he  bad 
refpeft  to  that  emanation  of  his  glory,  which  is  a&ual- 
ly  the  confequence  of  the  creation,  juft  as  it  is  with 
regard  to  all  that  belongs  to  it,  both  with  regard  to  it* 
■relation  to  hirnfeif,  and  the  creature.  He  had  regard 
to  it,  as  an  emanation  from  himfelf,  and  a  communica¬ 
tion  oi  himfelf,  and  as  the  thing  communicated,  in  its 
nature  returned  to  himfelf,  as  its  final  term.  And  he 
had  regard  to  it  alfo.  at>  the  emanation  was  to  the  crea¬ 
ture,  and  as  the  thing  communicated  was  in  the  crea¬ 
ture,  as  its  fubjeft.  And  God  had  regard  to  it  in  this 
manner,  as  be  had  a  fupreine  regard  to  himfelf.  and 
"value  for  his  own  infinite  internal  glory.  It  was  this 
value  for  himfelf  that  caufed  him  to  value  and  leek  that 
his  internal  glory  fhould  flow  forth  from  himfelf.  It 
was  from  his  value  for  his  glorious  perfeftions  of  wif- 

dom  and  righteoufnefs,  Sec. - that  he  valued  the 

proper  excrcife  and  efTed  of  thefe  per fettions,  in  wife 
and  righteous  atts  and  effe6ts.  Jt  was  from  his  infinite 
value  for  his  internal  glory  and  fulnefs,  that  he  valued 
the  thing  itfelf,  which  is  communicated,  which  is 
iometning  of  the  fame,  extant  in  the  creature.  Thus 
becaufe  he  infinitely  values  his  own  gloiy,  con fi fling 
in  the  knowledge  of  himfelf,  love  to  himfelf,  and 
complacence  and  joy  in  himfelf  he  therefore  valued  the 
image,  communication  or  participation  of  thefe  in 
the  creature.  _  And  it  is  becaufe  he  values  himfelf,  that 
he  delights  m  the  knowledge  and  love  and  joy  of 
!  lC  crefture  >  as  keing  himfelf  the  object  of  this  know- 
leogc,  love  and  complacence.  For  it  is  the  neceffarv 
come que nee  of  the  true  efleem  and  love  of  any  perfoa 
•or  being  (fuppofe  a  fon  or  friend}  that  we  fhould  ap¬ 
prove 
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prove  and  value  others  efleem  of  the  fame  objeft,  an 
■dlfapprove  and  diflike  the  contrary.  For  the’fam 
real'on  is  it  the  confequence  of  a  being’s  efleem  an 
love  of  himfelf,  that  he  fhould  approve  of  othej 
efleem  and  love  of  himfelf. 

Thus  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  how  God  fhould  fee 
the  good  of  the  creature,  confiding  in  the  creature 
knowledge  and  holinefs,  and  even  hishappinefs,  froi 
a  fupreme  regard  to  himfelf  ;  as  his  happinefs  arifi 
from  tliat  which  is  an  image  and  participation -of  God 
own  beauty;  and  con  fids  in  the  creature’s  exercifin 
a  fupreme  regard  to  God  and  complacence  in  him  ;i 
beholding  God  s  glory,  in  efleeming  and  loving  it,  an 
rejoicing  in  it,  and  in  his  exercifing  and  teflifying  lov 
and  fupreme  refpefl  to  God  :  which  is  the  fame  thin 
with  the  creature’s  exalting  God  as  -his  chief  good,  an 
making  him  his  fupreme  end. 

And  though  the  emanation  of  God’s  fulnefs  whic 
God  intended  in  the  creation,  and  which  a&ually 
^the  confequence  of  it,  is  to  the  creature  as  its  objec 
and  the  creature  is  the  fubje£t  of  the  fulnefs  com  mi 
nicated,  and  is  the  creature’s  good ;  and  was  alfo  r< 
garded  as  fuch,  when  God  fought  it  as  the  end  of  h 
works;  Yet  it  does  not  neceflarily  follow,  that  eve 
in  fo  doing,  he  did  not  make  himfelf  his  end.  It  conn 
to  the  fame  thing.  God’s  refpefl  to  the  creature’s  goo< 
end  nis  refpefl  to  himfelf,  is  not  a  divided  refpedi ;  bi 
both  are  united  in  one,  as  the  happinefs  of  the  ere; 
ture  aimed  at,  is  happinefs  in  union  with  himfelf.  Tl 
creature  is  no  further  happy  with  this  happinefs  whic 
God  makes  his  ultimate  end,  than  he  becomes  or 
with  God.  T.  he  more  happinefs  the  greater  union 
When  the  happinefs  is  perfeft,  the  union  is  perfei 
And  as  the  happinefs  will  be  increafing  to  eternit: 
the  union  will  become  more  and  more  firifl  and  pe 
feft  ;  nearer  and  more  like  to  that  between  God  tl 
Father,  and  the  Son  ;  who  are  lo  united,  that  their  ir 
tereil  is  perfectly  one.  If  the  happinefs  of  the  ere; 
tu!e  be.  cornidered  as  it  will  be,  m  the  whole  of  tl 
creature  s  eternal  duration,  with  ah  the  infinity  of  i 
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progrefs,  and  infinite  increafe  of  nearnefs  and  union 
to  God  ;  in  this  view,  the  creature  mull  be  looked 
upon  as  united  to  God  in  an  infinite  flriftnefs. 

If  God  has  refnetl  to  fomething  in  the  creature 
which  he  views  as  of  everlafting  duration,  and  as  ri¬ 
ling  higher  and  higher  through  that  infinite  duration, 
and  that  not  with  conflantly  diminifhing  (but  perhaps 
an  increafing)  celerity  :  Then  he  has  refpc£t  to  it,  as 
in  the  whole  of  infinite  height  ;  though  there  never 
will  be  any  particular  time  when  it  can  be  faid  already 
to  have  come  to  fuch  an  height. 

Let  the  mod  perfect  union  with  God  be  reprefent- 
ed  bv  fomething  at  an  infinite  height  above  us  ;  and  the 
eternally  increafing  union  of  the  faints  with  God,  by 
fomething  that  is  afeending  conflantly  towards  that  in¬ 
finite  height,  moving  upwards  with  a  given  velocity  ; 
and  that  is  to  continue  thus  to  move  to  all  eternity. 
God  who  views  the  whole  of  this  eternally  increafing 
height,  views  it  as  an  infinite  height.  And  if  he  has 
relpett  to  it,  and  makes  it  his  end,  as  in  the  whole  of 
it,  he  has  re(pe£l  to  it  as  an  infinite  height,  though  the 
time  will  never  come  when  it  can  be  faid  it  has  alrea¬ 
dy  arrived  at  this  infinite  height. 

God  aims  at  that  which  the  motion  or  progreffion 
which  he  caufes,  aims  at,  or  tends  to.  If  there  be  ma¬ 
ny  things  fuppofed  to  be  io  made  and  appointed,  that 
by  a  conflant  and  eternal  motion,  they  all  tend  to  a 
certain  centre  ;  then  it  appears  that  he  who  made  them 
and  is  tne  cauie  of  tr.eir  motion,  aimed  at  that  centre, 
that  tei m  of  tneir  motion,  to  which  they  eternally 
tend,  and  are  eternally,  as  it  were,  flrivirg  after.  And  if 
God  be  this  centre  ;  then  God  aimed  at  himfelf.  And 
herein  it  appears,  that  as  he  is  the  firfl  author  of  their 
being  and  motion,  fo  he  is  the  laft  end,  die  final  term, 
to  which  is  their  ultimate  tendency  and  aim. 

W  e  may  judge  of  the  end  that  the  creator  aimed  at, 
in  the  being,  nature  and  tendency  he  gives  the  crea¬ 
ture,  by  the  mark  or  term  which  they  conflantly  aim 
at  in  their  tendency  and  eternal  progrels ;  though  the 
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time  will  never  come,  when  it  can  be  faid  it  is  attained 
to,  in  the  moil  absolutely  perfefl  manner. 

But  if  ftriflnefs  of  union  to  God  be  viewed  as  thus 
infinitely  exalted  ;  then  the  creature  muff  be  regarded 
as  infinitely,  nearly  and  clofely  united  to  God.°  And 
viewed  thus,  their  interefb  mull  be  viewed  as  one  with 
God’s  intereft  ;  and  io  is  not  regarded  properly  with 
a  disjunct  and  feparate,  but  an  undivided  re fp eft.  And 
as  to  any  difficulty  of  reconciling  God’s  not  making 
the  creature  his  ultimate  end,  with  a  lefpedl  properly 
diftindl  from  a  refpedl  to  himfelfj  with  his  benevo¬ 
lence  and  free  grace,  and  the  creatures  obligation  to 
gratitude,  the  reader  muft  be  refered  to  chap.  I.  fetl. 

4.  obj.  4.  where  this  objection  has  been  conftdered 
and  anfwered  at  large. 

Ir  by  reafon  of  the  ftridlnefs  of  the  union  of  a  man 
and  his  family,  their  intereft  may  be  looked  upon  as 
one,  how  much  more  one  is  the  intereft  of  Chrift 
and  his  church,  (whofe  firft  union  in  heaven  is  un¬ 
speakably  more  perfect  and  exalted,  than  that  of  an 
earthly  father  and  his  family)  if  they  be  conftdered 
with  regard  to  their  eternal  and  increafing  union  ; 
doubtlefs  it  may  juftly  he.efteemed  as  fo  much  one, 
that  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  aimed  at  and  fought,  not 
with  a  diftindl  and  feparate,  but  an  undivided  refpedl. 

It  is  certain  that  what  God  aimed  at  in  the  creation 
of  the  world,  was  the  good  that  would  be  the  conle- 
quence  of  the  creation,  in  the  whole  continuance  of 
the  thing  created. 

It  is  no  folid  objedlion  again  ft  God’s  aiming  at  an 
infinitely  perfedt  union  of  the  creature  with  himfelf, 
that  the  particular  time  will  never  come  when  it  can 
be  laid,  the  union  is  now  infinitely  perfedl.  God  aims 
at  latisfying  juftice  in  the  eternal  damnation  of  tinners  ; 
which  will  be  fatisfied  by  their  damnation,  confidered 
no  otherwife  than  with  regard  to  its  eternal  duration. 
But  yet  there  never  will  come  that  particular  moment, 
when  it  can  be  faid,  that  now  juftice  is  fatisfied.  But 
if  this  do  not  fatisfy  our  modern  free-thinkers,  who 
do  not*like  the  talk  about  fatisfying  juftice  with  an  in¬ 
finite 
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finite  punifhment ;  I  fuppofe  it  will  not.  be  denied  by 
any,  that  God,  in  glorifying  the  hints  in  heaven  with 
eternal  felicity,  aims  to  latisly  his  infinite  giace  or  be¬ 
nevolence,  bv  the  beftowment  of  a  good  infinitely 
valuable,  becaufe  eternal;  and  yet  there  never  will 
come  the  moment,  when  it  can  be  laid,  that  now  t. us 
infinitely  valuable  good  has  been  actually  bellowed. 
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Tue  Mature  of  True  Virtue 


CHAPTER  I.' 

Shewing  wherein  the  efence  of  True  Virtue  confjls. 

■yTTHATEVER  conli-overfies  and  variety  of  opi- 
ii  /  m?nS  1 rlere  are  about  the  nature  of  virtue,  yet 

f,JCXC?P  m§  °me  lcePtics’  who  ^ny  any  real  dif. 
ference  between  virtue  and  vice)  mean  by  it  fomething 

*eauttM  or  fome  kind  of  beauty,  or  excellency. 

n  11  13  n0tT  al\  beauf)b  that  is  called  virtue  ;  for  in- 
fiance,  not  the  beauty  of  a  building,  of  a  flower,  or 

tha/T  luIIi  ow‘  .^ut  hame  beauty  belonging  to  beings 
/  T '^piion  and  is  not  all  beauty  of 

mankind,  that  is  called  virtue  ;  for  inftance,  not  the  ex¬ 
ternal  beauty  of  the  countenance,  or  fhape,  'graceful- 
nefs  of  motion,  or  harmony  of  voice  :  But  it  is  a  beau¬ 
ty  that  has  its  original  feat  in  the  mind. - -But  yet 

perhaps  not  every  thing  that  may  be  called  a  beauty  of 
mind  is  properly  called  virtue.  There  is  a  beauty 
of  undemanding  and  (peculation.  There  isfomethin* 
m  the  ideas  and  conceptions  of  great  philofophers  and 
ftatefmen,  that  may  be  called  beautiful:  which  is  a 
different  thing  from  what  is  moft  commonly  meant  bv 
virtue.  But  virtue  is  the  beauty  of  thofe  qualities  and 
aCls  of  the  mind,  that  are  of  a  moral  nature  i.  e.  fucli 
as  are  attended  with  defert  or  worthiness  of  praife,  or 
blame.  Things  of  this  fort,  it  is  generally  agreed,  fo 
iar  as  1  know,  are  not  any  thing  belonging  meerly  to 
i peculation  ;  but  to  the  dijpofition  and  will,  or  (to  ufc 
a  general  word,  I  fuppofe  commonly  well  under¬ 
flow^)  the  heart .  Therefore  I  fuppofe,  I  {ball  not 

depart  from  the  common  opinion,  when  I  fay.  that 
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virtue  is  the  beauty  of  the  qualities  and  exercifes  of 
the  heart,  or  thole  a6tions  which  proceed  from  them. 
So  that  when  it  is  enquired,  what  is  the  nature  of  true 
virtue?  This  is  the  fame  as  to  enquire,  what  that  is 
which  renders  any  habit,  dilpofition,  or  exercile  of 
the  heart  truly  beautiful  ? - 1  ule  the  phi  ale  true  vir¬ 

tue,  and  (peak  of  things  truly  beautiful,  becaufc  1  fup- 
pole  it  wnl  generally  be  allowed,  that  there  is  a  di(»» 
tinXion  to  be  made  between  iome  things  which  are 
truly  virtuous,  and  others  which  only  feem  to  be  vir¬ 
tuous,  through  a  partial  and  imperfect  view  of  things  : 
That  fome  actions  and  difpofitions  appear  beautiful,  if 
conlidered  partially  and  fuperfkially,  or  with  regard 
to  fome  things  belonging  to  them,  and  in  lorne  of  their 
circumflances  and  tendencies,  which  would  appear 
otherwife  in  a  more  extenfive  and  comprehenfive  view 
wherein  they  are  feen  clearly  in  their  whole  nature 
and  the  extent  of  their  connexions  in  the  univerlality 
of  things. - There  is  a  general  and  a  particular  beau¬ 

ty.  By  a  particular  beauty,  I  mean  that  by  which  a 
thing  appears  beautiful  when  conhdered  only  with 
regard  to  its  connexion  with,  and  tendency  to  iome 
particular  things  within  a  limited,  and  as  it  were,  a  pri¬ 
vate  iphere.  And  a  general  beauty  is  that  by  which  a 
thing  appears  beautiful  when  viewed  mofl  perfeXly, 
comprehenfively  and  univerfally,  with  regard  to  all 
its  tendencies,  and  its  conneXions  with  every  thing  it 

{lands  related  to. - The  former  may  be  without  and 

againft  the  latter.  As,  a  few  notes  in  a  tune,  taken 
only  by  themfelves,  and  in  their  relation  to  one  mo¬ 
ther,  may  be  harmonious  ;  which,  when  confidered 
with  refpeX  to  ail  the  notes  in  the  tuney  or  the  entire 
feries  of  founds,  they  are  conneXed  wnh,  may  be  very 
difeordant  and  difagreeable.  (Of  which  more  after¬ 
wards) —  l hat  only  therefore,  is  what  I  mean  by  true 
virtue,  which  is  that,  belonging  to  the  heart  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  being,  that  is  beautiful  by  a  general  beauty, 
or  beautiful  in  a  comprehenfive  view  as  it  is  in  itlelf, 
and  as  related  to  every  thing  that  it  ltands  in  connec¬ 
tion  with.  And  therefore  when  we  are  enquiring 
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True  virtue  mofteffentially  confifts  in  benevolence 
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led  in  a  general  good  will. 

The  things  which  were  before  obferved  of  the  na- 
furcQ,  true  virtue,  naturally  lead  us  to  fuch  a  notion 
°  it;  11  it  has  its  feat  in  the  heart,  and  is  the  general 
goodnefs  and  beauty  of  the  difpofuion  and  exercife  of 
tnat  in  the  moll  comprehenftve  view,  coniidered 
with  regard  to  its  univerfal  tendency,  and  as  related 
to  every  thing  that  it  (lands  in  connexion  with  ;  what 
can  it.  c  on ii  it  in,  but  a  confent  and  good  will  to  being 
m  genera1?— Beauty  does  not  confid  in  difeord  and 
Gilient,  but  in  confent  and  agreement.  And  if  every 
intelligent  being  is  fome  way  related  to  being  in  gene- 
ral?  and  is  a  part  of  the  univerfal  fyftem  of  exiflence  ; 
and  >o  ftanus  in  connexion  with  the  w  hole  ;  what 
ean  its  general  and  true  beauty  be,  but  its  union  and 
confent  with  the  great  whole/ 

If  any  fuch  thing  can  be  fuppofed  as  an  union  of 
heart  to  lome  particular  being,  or  number  of  beings, 
difpofing  it  to  benevolence,  to  a  private  circle  or  fyftem 
of  beings,  which  are  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  whole; 
not  implying  a  tendency  to  an  union  with  the  great 
);  Hem,  ancl  not  at  all  inconnftent  with  enmity  to¬ 
wards  being  in  general  ;  this  I  fuppofe  not  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  true  virtue  :  although  it  may  in  fome 
refpefts  be  good,  and  may  appear  beautiful  in  a  con¬ 
fined  and  contracted  view  of  things,- — lout  of  this 
more  afterwards. 

It  is  abundantly  plain  by  the  holy  feriptures.  and 
generally  allowed,  not  only  by  chriftian  divines,  but 
bv  the  more  conftderable  cleifts,  that  virtue  moft  cf- 
fentially  conftfts  in  love.  And  I  fuppofe,  it  is  owned 
by  the  moft  conftderable  writers,  to  con  ft  ft  in  general 
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love  of  benevolence,  or  kind  afTellion  :  though  it 
feems  to  me.  the  meaning  of  fome  in  this  affair  is  not 
fufiiciently  explained  ;  which  perhaps  occahons 
iome  error  ot  confuhon  in  chfcouifcs  on  this  fubjell. 

When  I  fay,  true  virtue  conhffs  in  love  to  being 
in  general,  I  {hall  not  be  likely  to  be  under  flood,  that 
no  one  all  ol  the  mind  orexercifeof  love  is  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  true  virtue,  but  what  has  being  in  general,  or 
the  great  fyflem  of  nniverfal  exiflcnce,  for  its  diult 
and  immediate  obieft  :  fo  that  no  exercife  of  love  or 
kind  affedlion  to  anyone  particular  being,  that  is  but 
a  fmall  part  of  this  whole,  lias  any  thing  of  the  nature 
of  true  virtue.— But,  that  the  nature  of  true  virtue 
confftls  in  a  difpofition  to  benevolence  towards  being 
in  general’.  Though  from  fuch  a  difpofition  may  arife 
exercilcs  of  love  to  particular  beings,  as  objAls  are 
presented  and  occaffons  arife.  No  wonder,  that  he 
who  is  of  a  generally  benevolent  difpofition,  fhould  be 
more  difpofed  than  another  to  have  his  heart  moved 
with  benevolent  affellion  to  particular  perfons,  whom 
he  is  acquainted  and  converfant  with,  and  from 
whom  arile  the  greateft  and  mofl  freqyent  occaffons 
forexciting  his  benevolent  temper. — But  my  meaning 
is,  that  no  affections  towards  particular  perfons  or  be¬ 
ings,  are  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  but  fuch  as  arife 
from  a  generally  benevolent  temper,  or  from  that  ha¬ 
bit  or  frame  of  mind,  wherein  confifls  a  difpofition  to 
love  being  in  general. 

And  perhaps  it  is  needlefs  for  me  to  give  notice  to 
my  readers,  that  when  I  fpeak  of  an  intelligent  beinVs 
having  a  heart  united  and  benevolently  difpofed  to  be¬ 
ing  in  general,  I  hereby  mean  intelligent  being  in  ge¬ 
neral.  Not  inanimate  things,  or  beings  that  have  no 
perception  or  will  ;  which  are  not  properly  capable 
objefts  of  benevole  nce. 

Love,  is  commonly  diflinguifhed  into  love  of  be¬ 
nevolence  and  love  of  complacence. — Love  of  benevo¬ 
lence  is  that  affeftion  or  propenffty  of  the  heart  to  any 
being,  which  caufes  it  to 'incline  to  its  well  being,  or 
difpofes it  to  deffre  and  take  pleafure  in  its  happinefs. 

And 
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And  if  I  miflake  not,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  common 
opinion,  that  beauty  in  the  objefl  is  not  always  the 
ground  ol  this  propen fity  :  buMhat  there  may  be  fuch 
a  thing  as  benevolence,  or  a  diipofi tion  to  the  welfare 
thole  that  are  not  confidered  as  beautiful;  unlefs 
mere  exiflence  be  accounted  a  beauty.  And  benevo¬ 
lence  or  goodnefs  in  the  divine  being  is  generally  fup- 
poled,  not  only  to  be  prior  to  the  beauty  of  manv  of 
its  obje&s,  but  to  theii  exiflence  :  fo  as  to  be  the 
ground  both  of  their  exiflence  and  their  beauty,  rather 
dian  they  the  foundation  ol  God’s  benevolence  ;  as  it 
is  fuppofed  that  it  is  God's  goodnefs  which  moved  him 
to  give  them  both  being  and  beauty.  So  that  if  all 
virtue  primarily  confifls  in  that  affection  of  heart  to 
being,  which  is,  exercifed  in  benevolence,  or  an  in¬ 
clination  to  its  good,  then  God’s  virtue  is  fo  extended 
as  to  include  a  propenfity  not  only  to  being  abtuallv 
exiting  and  aAualiy  beautiful,  but  to  poflible  being, 
fo  as  to  incline  him  to  give  being,  beauty  and  ha  poi¬ 
nds. —But  not  now  to  infill  particularly  on  this 
What  I  would  have  obferved  at  prefent,  is,  that  it 
muff  be  allowed,  benevolence  doth  not  neceffarilv 
prefuppofe  beauty  in  its  objeft. 

\/hat  is  commonly  called  love  of  cowiplcictYica,  pre- 
fuppofes  beauty. — For  it  is  no  other  than  delight  in 
beauty;  or  complacence  in  the  perfon  or  being  below, 
ved  for  his  beautv. 

If  virtue  be  the  beauty  of  an  intelligent  being,  and 
virtue  con :ifts  in  love,  then  it  is  a  plain  inconf  Hence 
to  fuppofe  that  virtue  primarily  confifls  in  any  love  to 
its  oojedt  for  its  beauty  ;  either  in  a  love  of  compla¬ 
cence,  which  is  delight  in  a  Being  for  his  beauty,  or 
in  a  love  of  benovelence,  that  has  the  beauty  of  its 
objedt  for  its  foundation.  For  that  would  be  to  fup¬ 
pofe,  that  the  beauty  ol  intelligent  beings  primarily 
confifls  in  love  to  beauty  ;  or,  that  their  virtue  fir fl  of 
all  confifls  in  their  love  to  virtue.  Which  is  an  in- 
confiflence,  and  going  in  a  circle.  Becaufe  it  makes 
virtue,  or  beauty  of  mind,  the  foundation  or  firfl  mo-* 
t-ive  of  that  love  wherein  virtue  originally  confifls,  or 

wherein 
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wherein  the  very  fil'd  virtue  con  fids  ;  or,  it  fuppofes 
the  firfl  virtue  to  be  the  confequence  and  effect  of  vir¬ 
tue.  So  that  virtue  is  originally  the  foundation  and 
exciting  caufe  of  the  very  beginning  or  firfh  being  of 
virtue.  Which  makes  the  fir  ft  virtue,  both  the  ground 
and  the  confequence,  both  caufe  and  effcd  of  it  (elf. 
Doubtlefs  virtue  primarily  confifls  in  fomething  elfe 
befidesany  effefl  or  confequence  of  virtue.  If  viitue 
confifls  primarily  in  love  to  virtue,  then  virtue,  the 
thing  loved,  is  the  love  of  virtue  :  fo  that  virtue  muft 
confift  in  the  love  of  the  love  of  virtue.  And  it  it  be 
inquired,  what  that  virtue  is,  which  virtue  confifls 
in  the  love  of  the  love  of,  it  mufl  be  anfwered,  it  is 
the  love  of  virtue.  So  that  there  mufl  be  the  love  of 
the  love  of  the  love  of  virtue,  and  fo  on  in  infinitum . 
For  there  is  no  end  of  going  back  in  a  circle.  We 
never  come  to  any  beginning,  or  foundation.  For  it 
is  without  beginning  and  hangs  on  nothing. 

Therefore,  if  the  effence  of  virtue  or  beauty  of 
mind  lies  in  love,  or  a  difpofition  to  love,  it  mufl  pri¬ 
marily  confifl  in  fomething  different  both  from  com¬ 
placence,  which  is  a  delight  in  beauty,  and  alfo  from 
any  benevolence  that  has  the  beauty  of  its  objefl  for 
its  foundation.  Recaufe  it  is  abfurd,  to  fay  that  vir¬ 
tue  is  primarily  and  fir  ft  of  all  the  confequence  of  it- 
feif.  For  this  makes  virtue  primarily  prior  to  itfelf. 

Nor  can  virtue  primarily  confifl  in  gratitude  ;  or 
one  being’s  benevolence  to  another  for  his  benevolence 
to  him.  Becaufe  this  implies  the  fame  inconfiflence. 
For  it  fuppofes  a  benevolence  prior  to  gratitude,  that  is 
the  caufe  of  gratitude.  Therefore  the  firfl  benevo¬ 
lence,  or  that  benevolence  which  has  none  prior  to 
it',  cannot  be  gratitude. 

Therefore  there  is  room  left  for  no  other  conclu- 
fi on  than  that  the  primary  objebt  of  virtuous  love  is  be¬ 
ing,  fun  ply  confidered  ;  or,  that  true  viitue  primari¬ 
ly  confifls,  not  in  love  to  any  particular  beings,  becaufe 
of  their  virtue  or  beauty,  nor  in  gratitude,  becaufe 
they  love  us  but  117  a  propenfify  and  union  of  heart 
to  being  (imply  Confidered  ;  exciting  abjolutt  benevo¬ 
lence 
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lenc?  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  to  being  in  general.— I  fa, 
true  virtue. primarily  confifts  in  "this.  '  For  I  am  fa; 
tom  aliening,  that  there  is  no  true  virtue  in  any  othei 
love  than  thisabfolute  benevolence.  But  I  woulc 
ex prefs  what  appears  t°  me  to  be  the  truth,  on  thij 
luDject,  m  the  following  particulars, 

£nEjirft  object  of  a  virtuous  benevolence  is  being 
limply  confidered  :  and  if  being,  [imply  confidered,  be 
its  objebl,  then  being  in  general  is  its  obj  £1  ;  and  the 
trung  it  has  an  ultimate  propenfity  to,  is  the  higheh 
good  of  being  in  general.  And  it  will  leek  the  good  ol 
every  individual  being  unlefs  it  be  conceived  as  not 
confident  with  the  higheft  good  of  being  in  general, 
In  which  cafe  the  good  of  a  particular  bei  ng,  or  lorne 
beings,  may  be  given  up  for  the  fake  of  the  highefl 
good  of  being  in  general.  And  particularly  if  There 
be  any  being  that  is  looked  upon  as  Ifatedly  and  irre- 
cLumabiy  oppolite  and  an  enemy  to  being  m  general, 
t.ien  conlent  and  aoherence  to  being  in  general  will 
induce  the  truly  virtuous  heart  to  forlake  t.  at  beings 
and  to  oppofe  it. 

And  further,  if  being,  fimply  confidered,  be  the 
fii  fl  objeff  of  a  truly  virtuous  benevolence,  then  that 
being  who  has  mojl  ol  being,  or  has  the  grealeft  fhare 
oFexiftence,  other  things  being  equal,  fo  far  as  fuch 
a  being  is  exhibited  to  our  faculties  or  let  in  our  view, 
will  have  tine  greatefl  fhare  of  the  propenfity  and  be¬ 
nevolent  affeftion  of  the  heart.- —  I  fay,  other  things 
being  equal,  efpecially  becauie  there  is  a  fecondary  ob¬ 
ject  of  virtuous  benevolence,  that  I  (hall  take  notice 
ofprefently.  Which  is  one  thing  that  muff  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  the  ground  or  motive  to  a  purely  virtuous  be¬ 
nevolence.  Pure  benevolence  in  its  firft  exercife  is 
nothing  elfe  but  beings  uniting,  confcnt,  or  propen¬ 
sity  to  being;  appearing  true  and  pure  by  its  extend¬ 
ing  to  being  in  genera!,  and  inclining  to  the  general 
iiigheff  good,  and  to  each  being  whole  welfare  is 
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confident  with  the  higheft  general  good,  in  proporti¬ 
on  to  the  degree  of  exz/tence  *  other  things  being  equal. 

The  fecond  objc£l  of  a  virtuous  propenhty  cl  heart 
is  benevolent  being. — A  (econdary  ground  of  pure  bene¬ 
volence  is  virtuous  benevolence  itlelf  in  its  object. 
When  any  one  under  the  influence  of  general  benevo¬ 
lence,  fees  another  being  pofleiled  of  the  like  general 
benevolence,  this  attaches  his  heart  to  him,  and  diaws 
forth  greater  love  to  him,  than  meerly  his  having  ex- 
iflence  :  becaufe  fo  far  as  the  being  beloved  has  love 
to  being  in  general,  fo  far  his  own  being  is,  as  it  were 
enlarged,  extends  to,  and  in  lome  fort  comprehends, 
b  *ing  in  general :  and  therefore  he  that  is  governed  by 
love  to  being  in  general,  mud  of  neceflity  have  com¬ 
placence  in  him,  and  the  greater  degree  of  benevo- 
lenc^to  him,  as  it  were  out  of  gratitude  to  him  lor  his 
love  to  general  exidence,  that  his  own  heart  is  extend¬ 
ed  and  united  to,  and  fo  looks  on  its  intcred  as  its 
own.  It  is  becaufe  his  heart  is  thus  united  to  being  in 
general,  that  he  looks  on  a  benevolent  properifity  to 
being  in  general,  wherever  he  fees  it,  as  the  beauty  of 
the  being  in  whom  it  is  ;  an  excellency,  that  renders 
him  worthy  of  edeem,  complacence,  and  the  greater 
good  will. 

But  feveral  things  may  be  noted  more  particularly 
concerning  this  fecondary  ground  of  a  truly  virtuous 
love. 

i.  That  loving  a  being  on  this  ground  neccdarily 
arifes  from  pure  benevolence  to  being  in  general ,  and 
comes  to  the  fame  thing.  For  he  that  has  a  Ample  and 

pure 

*  I  fay, — in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  exljlence , — -becaufe  one 
being  may  have  more  exijlence  than  another,  as  he  may  be  greater 
than  another.  That  which  is  great ,  has  more  exigence,  and  is  fur¬ 
ther  from  nothing,  than  that  which  is  little.  One  being  may 
have  every  thing  pofitive  belonging  to  it,  or  every  thing  which 
goes  to  its  pofitive  exiftence  (in  oppofition  to  defedb)  in  an  higher 
degree  than  another;  or  a  greater  capacity  and  power,  greater 
underftanding,  every  faculty  and  every  pofitive  quality  in  an 
higher  degree.  An  Arch-angel  mull  be  fuppofed  to  have  more 
exigence,  and  to  be  every  way  further  removed  from  non  entity 
than  a  worm,  or  a Jlea. 
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pure  good  will  to  general  entity  or  exiftence,  mui 
Jove  that  temper  in  others,  that  agrees  and  xonfpire 
wuh  i  tie  if.  A  ipint  of  confent  to  being  mult  a-jre, 
with  con  fen  t  to  being.  That  which  truly  and  fincere 
iy  leeks  the  good_  of  others,  mull  approve  of,  an< 

tT  f  iat  WniC^  J°^ns  W1th  him  in  feeking  the  good  o 

2.  I  his  which  has  been  now  mentioned  as  a  fecom 
dary  ground  of  virtuous  love,  is  the  thing  wherein  true 
moral  or  fpmtual  beauty  primarily  confifts.  Yea,  fpi- 
ritual  beauty  confifts  wholly  in  this,  and  the  various 
qualities  and  exerciies  of  mind  which  proceed  from  it. 
and  the  external  actions  which  proceed  from  thefe  in¬ 
ternal  qualities  and  exercifes.  And  in  thefe  things 
confifts  all  true  virtue ,  viz.  in  this  love  of  being,  and 
the  qualities  and  acts  which  arile  from  it. 

3.  As  all  (piritual  beauty  lies  in  thefe  virtuous  prin¬ 
ciples  and  a£ts,  fo  it  is  primarily  on  this  account  they 
ar^  beautiful,  viz .  that  they  imply  confent  and  union  with 


being  in  general .  This  is  the  primary  and  moft  ef- 


fentidl  beauty  of  every  thing  that  can  juftly  be  callec 
by  the  name  of  vntue,  or  is  any  moral  excellency  ir 
the  eye  of  one  that  has  a  pe feet  view  of  things.  I  fay. 
—the  primary  and  mo  ft  yfeniial  beauty. — becaufe  there 
is  a  fecondary  and  interim  fort  of  beauty  ;  which  I 
fhall  take  notice  of  afterwards. 

4.  This  (piritual  beauty,  that  is  but  a  fecondary 
ground  of  a  virtuous  benevolence,  is  the  ground,  not 
only  of  benevolence,  but  complacence ,  and  is  the  primary 
ground  of  the  latter;  that  is,  when  the  complacence 
is  truly  virtuous.  Love  to  us  in  particular,  and  kind- 
ncls  received,  maybe  a  fecondary  giound  :  But  this 
is  the  primary  objective  foundation  of  it. 

5.  It  muft  be  noted,  that,  the  degree  of  th e  aimable- 
nefs  or  valuubLnefs  of  true  virtue,  primarily  coi  liltn  g 
in  content  and  a  benevolent  propenfity  of  heait  to 
being  in  general,  in  the  eyes  of-onc  that  is  influenced 
by  luch  a  Ipirit,  is  not  in  th  <:  fimple  proportion  of  the 
degree  of  benevolent  aft-  biion  feen,  but  in  a  propor¬ 
tion  compounded,  of  the  greatneis  cf  die' benevolent 

being 


Being  or  the  degree  of  Being  and  the  degree  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  One  that  loves  Being  in  general,  will  necella- 
rily  value  good  will  lo  Being  in  general,  wherever  he 
fees  it.  But  if  he  fees  thef  fame  benevolence  in  two 
Beings,  he  will  value  it  more  in  tw’o,  than  in  one  only. 
Becaufe  it  is  a  greater  thing,  more  favorable  to  Being 
in  general,  to  have  two  Beings  to  favor  it,  than  only 
one  of  them.  For  there  is  more  Being,  that  favors 
Being  :  Both  together  having  more  Being  than  one 
alone.  So,  if  one  Being  be  as  great  as  twro,  has  as 
much  exi {fence  as  both  together,  and  has  the  fame  de- 
gree  of  general  benevolence,  it  is  more  favorable  to 
being  in  general  than  if  there  were  general  benevo¬ 
lence  in  a  Beina  that  had  but  half  that  fhare  of  exif- 

o 

tence.  As  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  with  the  lame  de¬ 
gree  of  precioufnefs,  i.  e>  with  the  fame  excellent  qua¬ 
lity  of  matter,  is  more  valuable  than  a  Imall  quantity 
of  the  fame  metal. 

6.  It  is  impolhble  that  any  one  fhould  truly  relijli 
this  beauty,  confiding  in  general  benevolence,  who 
has  not  that  temper  himfelf.  I  have  obferved,  that  if 
any  Being  is  poffe  (Ted  of  fuch  a  temper,  he  will  una¬ 
voidably  be  pleafed  with  the  fame  temper  in  another. 
And  it  may  in  like  manner  be  demonflrated,  that  it  is 
f  ee  a  fpirit,  and  nothing  elfe,  which  will  relifh  fuch 
»  fpirit.  For  if  a  Being,  deflirute  of  benevolence, 
fliould  love  benevolence  to  Being  in  general,  it  would 
prise  and  feck  that  which  it  had  no  value  for.  Be¬ 
caufe  to  love  an  inclination  to  the  good  of  Being  in 
general,  would  imply  a  loving  and  prizing  the  good 
of  Being  in  general.  For  how  fhould  one  love  and 
value  a  difpofition  to  a  thing,  or  a  tendency  to  promote  a 
thing,  and  tor  that  very  reafon,  becauie  it  tends  to 
promote  it,— when  the  thing  itfelf  is  what  be  is  regard- 
lefs  of,  and  has  no  value  for,  nor  deities  to  have  pi  o- 
moted. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Shewing  how  that  love,  wherein  true  virtue  eonfifts , 
refpetls  the  divine  Being  and  created  Beings . 

ROM  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident,  that 


1  true  virtue  mud  chiefly  confib  in  love  to  God ;  the 
Being  oFbeings,  infinitely  the  greatefl  and  befl  of  be¬ 
ings.,  This  appears,  whether  we  confider  the  prima¬ 
ry  or  fecondary  ground  of  virtuous  love.  It  was  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  firji  objective  ground  of  that  love, 
wherein  true  virtue  confifts,  is  Being,  fimply  confide- 
red:  and  as  a  neceffary  confequence  of  this,  that  Be¬ 
ing  who  has  the  mod  of  Being,  or  the  greatefl  (hare 
o  univerfal  exiflence,  has  proportionably  the  greatefl 
{hare  of  virtuous  benevolence,  lo  far  as  fuch  a  being 
is  exhibited  to  the  faculties  of  our  minds,  other  things 
equal.  But  God  has  infinitely  the  gieatefl  {hare  of 
exiflence.  or  is  infinitely  the  greatefl  beingn  So  that 

/  O  O 

all  other  being,  even  that  of  all  created  things  what- 
foever,  throughout  the  whole  univerfe,  is  as  nothing 
in  companion  of  the  divine  being. 

And  if  we  confider  the  fecondary  ground  of  love, 
viz.  beautv,  or  moral  excellency,  the  fame  thing 
will  appear.  For  as  God  is  infinitely  the  greatefl  be¬ 
ing,  fo  he  is  allowed  to  be  infinitely  the  mod  beauti¬ 
ful  and  excellent:  and  all  the  beauty  to  be  found 
throughout  the  whole  creation,  is  but  the  refleflion  of 
the  diffufed  beams  of  that  Being  who  hath  infinite 
fulnefs  of  brightnefs  and  glory,  God’s  beauty  is  infi¬ 
nitely  more  valuable,  than  that  of  all  other  beings  up¬ 
on  both  thofe  accounts  mentioned,  viz.  the  degree  of 
his  virtue,  and  the  greatnefs  of  the  be:ng  poffeiTed  of 
this  virtue.  And  God  has  diffidently  exhibited  him- 
felf,  in  his  being,  his  infinite  greatnefs  and  excellency 
and  has  given  us  faculties,  whereby  we  are  capable  of 
plainly  difeovering  immenfe  fuperiority  to  all  other 
beings,  in  thefe  refpefls.  Therefore  he  that  has  true 
virtue,  confiding  in  benevolence  to  being  in  general, 
and  in  that  complacence  in  virtue,  or  moral  beamy, 


and 


and  b  rievolence  to  virtuous  being,  mud  neceffarily 
have  a  fupreme  love  to  God,  both  of  benevolence 
and  complacence.  And  all  true  virtue  mult  radically 
and  eirentially,  and  as  it  were  lummarily,  confifl  in 
this.  Becaufe  God  is  not  only  infinitely  greater  and 
more  excellent  than  all  other  being,  but  he  is  the  head 
of  the  univerfal  fyftem  of  exigence  ;  the  foundation 
and  fountain  of  all  being  and  all  beauty  ;  from  whom 
all  is  perfedly  derived,  and  on  whom  all  is  molt  ab- 
folutely  and  perfectly  dependant  ;  of  whom ,  and 
through  whom ,  and  to  whom  is  all  being  ;  and  whofe  be¬ 
ing  and  beauty  is  as  it  were  the  fum  and  comprehenfi- 
on  of  all  exiltence  and  excellence  :  much  more  than 
the  fun  is  the  fountain  and  fummary  comprehenfion 
of  all  the  light  and  brightnefs  of  the  day. 

If  it  fhould  be  objedcd,  that  virtue  confifls  prima¬ 
rily  in  benevolence,  but  that  our  fellow  creatures, 
and  not  God,  feem  to  be  the  molt  proper  ohjeds  c 
our  benevolence  ;  inafmuch  as  our  goodnefs  extendet 
not  to  God ,  and  we  cannot  be  profitable  to  him . — To  thi. 
I  anfwer. 

i  .  A  benevolent  propenfity  of  heart  is  exerci- 
Fed,  not  only  in  feeking  to  promote  the  happir.efs  of  the 
being,  towards  whom  it  is  exercifed,  but  alfo  in  re¬ 
joicing  in  his  happinefs.  Even  as  gratitude  for  bene-' 
fits  received  will  not  only  excite  endeavours  to  requite 
the  kindnefs  we  receive,  by  equally  benefiting  our  be¬ 
nefactor.  but  alfo  il  he  be  above  any  need  of  us,  or 
we  have  nothing  to  bellow,  and  are  unable  to  repay 
his  kindnefs,  it  will  dilpofe  us  to  rejoice  in  his  prof- 
perity.  r 

£«  I  hough  we  are  not  able  to  give  any  thing  to 
God,  which  we  have  ol  our  own,  independently;  yet 
we  may  be  the  inilruments  of  promoting  his  plory,  in 
which  he  takes  a  true  and  proper  ddig^ht.  |As  was 
i  own  at  large  in  the  former  treadle,  on  God's  end  in 
creating  the  world.  Chap.  I.  fed.  4.  Whether  I 

mud  lefer  the  reader  fora  more  full  anfwer  to  this  ob¬ 
jection.  ] 
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Whatever  influence  fuch  an  objection  may  feem 

to  have  on  the  minds  of  fome,  yet  is  there  any  one 

owns  the  being  of  a  God,  who  will  deny  that  any  love 

or  benevolent  affeblion,  is  due  to  God,  and  proper  to 

be  exercifed  towards  him?  If  no  benevolence  is  to  be 

* 

exercifed  towards  God,  becaufe  we  cannot  profit  him, 
then  for  the  fame  reafon,  neither  is  gratitude  to  be  ex~ 
excifed  towards  him  for  his  benefits  to  us;  becaule  we 
cannot  requite  him.  But  where  is  the  man,  who  be- 
lieves  a  God  and  a  providence,  that  will  fay  this? 

There  feems  to  be  an  inconfiilence  m  fome  wri¬ 
ters  on  morality,  in  this  refpefl.  that  they  do  not  whol¬ 
ly  exclude  a  regard  to  Deity  out  of  their  fchemes  of 
morality,  but  yet  mention  it  fo  flightly,  that  they  leave 
me  room  and  reafon  to  fufpedl  they  cfleem  it  a  lefs  im¬ 
portant  and  a  fubordinate  part  of  true  morality;  and 
infill  on  benevolence  to  the  created  Jyfiem  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  would  naturally  lead  one  to  fuppofe,  they 
look  upon  that  as  by  far  the  moll  important  and  effen- 
tial  thing  in  their  fcheme.  But  why  fhould  this  be? 
Iftrue  virtue  confills  partly  in  a  refpetl  to  God,  then 
doubtlefs  it  confills  chiejly  ip  it.  If  true  morality  re¬ 
quires  that  we  fhould  have  fome  regard,  fome  benevo¬ 
lent  afie&ion  to  our  creator,  as  well  as  to  his  creatures, 
then  doubtlefs  it  requires  the  firfl  regard  to  be  paid  to 
him;  and  that  he  be  every  way  the  fupreme  objefl 
of  our  benevolence.  If  his  being  above  our  reach, 
and  beyond  all  capacity  of  being  profited  by  us,  does 
not  hinder  but  that  neverthelefs  he  is  the  proper  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  love,  then  it  does  not  hinder  that  he  fhould 
beloved  according  to  his  dignity ,  or  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  he  has  thofe  things  wherein  worthi- 
nefs  of  regard  confills,  fo  far  as  we  are  capable  of  it. 
But  this  worthiness  none  will  deny,  confills  in  thele 
two  things,  greatnefs  and  moral  goodnefs.  And  thole 
that  own  a  God,  do  not  deny  that  he  infinitely  ex¬ 
ceeds  all  other  beings  in  thefe.  II  the  Deity  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  within  that  fyliem  of  beings  which 
properly  terminates  our  benevolence,  or  belonging  to 
that  whole,  certainly  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  head ) 

of 
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of  the  fyftem,  and  the  chief  pai  t  of  it ;  if  it  be  proper 
to  call  him  a  part ,  who  is  infinitely  more  than  all  the 
reft,  and  in  companion  of  whom  and  without  whom 
all  the  reft  are  nothing,  either  as  to  beauty  or  exi (fence. 
And  therefore  certainly,  unlcfs  we  will  be  atheifts,  we 
inuft  allow  that  true  virtue  does  primarily  and  rnoft 
eflcntially  confiff  in  a  fupreme  love  to  God ;  and  that 
where  this  is  wanting,  there  can  be  no  true  virtue. 

But  this  being  a  matter  of  the  higheft  importance,' 
I  {hall  fay  fomething  further  to  make  it  plain,  that 
love  to  God  is  mo  ft  eifential  to  true  virtue;  and  that 
no  benevolence  whatfoever  to  other  beings  can  be  of 
the  nature  of  true  virtue,  without  it. 

And  therefore  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  fome  beings, 
by  natural  in  it intt  or  by  fome  other  means,  have  a  de¬ 
termination  of  mind  to  union  and  benevolenge  to  a 
particular  perfon ,  or  private  -fyftem^  *  which  is  hut  a 
(mall  part  of  the  univerfal  fyftem  of  being:  and  that 
this  ddpeffition  or  determination  of  mind  is  independ¬ 
ent  on,  or  not  iubordinate  to  benevolence,  to  being  in 
general.  Such  a  determination,  difpofition,  or  affecti¬ 
on  of  the  mind  is  not  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

This  is  allowed  by  all  with  regard  to  fdj-love ;  in 
which,  good-will  is  confined  to  one  fingle  perfon  only. 
And  there  are  the  fame  reafons,  why  any  other  pri¬ 
vate  affeftion  or  good-will  though  extending  to  a  fo- 
ciety  of  perfons,  independent  of,  and  unfubordinate  to, 
benevolence  to  the  universality,  fhould  not  be  efteem- 
ed  truly  virtuous.  For,  notwithftanding  it  extends 
to  a  number  of  perfons,  which  taken  together  are  more 
than  a  fingle  perfon,  yet  the  whole  falls  infinitely 
fhort  of  the  univerfaiity  of  exi  (fence  ;  and  if  put  in 

M  3  the 

Tt  may  be  Here  noted,  that  when  hereafter  I  ufc  fucH  a  phrafe 
as  private  flyfllem  of  beings,  or  others  fimilar,  I  thereby  intend  any 
fyftem  or  fociety  of  beings  tnat  contains  but  a  fmall  part  of  the 
great,  fyftem  comprehending  the  univerfaiity  of  exftencc.  I 
think,  that  may  well  be  called  a  private  fyflem ,  which  is  but  an 
infinitely  fmall  part  of  this  great  whole  v/e  ftand  related  to.  1 
therefore  alfo  call  that  arfedtion,  private  afleflion,  which  is  limit 
ed  to  fo  narrow  a  circle  :  and  that  general  affection  or  benevolence, 
tvmcn  has  being  in  general  for  its  object. 
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the  icales  with  it,  has  no  greater  proportion  to  it  than  a 
fingle  peiTon. 

However,  it  may  not  be  amifs  more  particularly 
to  confider  the  reafons  why  private  affections,  or  good¬ 
will  limited  to  a  particular  circle  of  beings,  falling  in. 
finitely  fhort  of  the  whole  exigence,  and  not  depend¬ 
ent  upon  it,  nor  fubordinate  to  general  benevolence, 
cannot  be  ol  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

^  i.  Such,  a  private  affe6lion  detached  from  general 
benevolence  and  independent  on  it,  as  the  cafe  may  be, 
will  be  againjl  general  benevolence,  or  of  a  contrary 
tendency;  and  will  fet  a  perlon  againjl  general  exig¬ 
ence,  ana  make  him  an  enemy  to  it. — As  it  is  with 
ftlfijhnefi,  or  when  a  man  is  governed  by  a  regard  to 
his  own  private  interefl  independent  of  regard  to 
the  public  good,  fuch  a  temper,  expofes  a  man  to  aft 
the  part  of  an  enemy  to  tne  public.  As,  m  every  cafe 
wherein  his  private  interefl  feems  to-  clafh  with  the 
public  ;  or  in  all  thofe  cafes  wherein  fuch  things  are 
presented  to  his  view,  that  fuit  his  perfonal  appetites 
or  private  inclinations,  but  are  inconfiftent  with  the 
good  of  the  public.  On  which  account  a  felfifh, 
con  trailed,  narrow  fpirit  is  generally  abhorred,  and  is 

eileemed  bafe  and  fordid. - But  if  a  man’s  affeftion, 

takes  in  half  a  dozen  more  and  his  regards  extend  fo 
far  beyond  his  own  fingle  perfon  as  to  take  in  his 
children  and  family  ;  or  if  it  reaches  further  ff ill,  to  a 
larger  circle,  but  falls  infinitely  fhort  of  the  univerfal 
fyflcm,  and  is  exclufive  of  being  in  general  ;  his  pri¬ 
vate  affection  expofes  him  to  the  fame  thing,  viz.  to 
purlue  the  interefl  of  its  particular  objeft  in  apportion 
to  general  exiflence:  Which  is  certainly  contrary  to 
the  tendency  of  true  virtue;  yea,  direftly  contrary  to 
the  main  and  mod  effential  thing  in  its  nature,  the  thing 
on  account  of  which  chiefly  its  nature  and  tendency  is 
good.  For  the  chief  and  moil  effential  good  that  is  in 
virtue,  is  its  favouring  being  in  general.  Now  cer¬ 
tainly,  if  private  affeftion  to.  a  limited  fyflem  had  in 
itfelf  the  effential  nature  of  virtue,  it  would  be  impof- 
Able,  that  it  fhould  in  any  circutnflanee  whatloever 

have 
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have  a  tendency  and  inclination  dirc-6ilv  contrary  to 
that  wherein  the  e  Re  nee  of  virtue  chiefly  con  fids. 

2.  Private  affe&ions,  if  not  fuborclinale  to  general 
affe&ion,  is  not  only  liable,  as  the  cafe  may  be,  to  iflue 
in  enmity  to  being  in  general,  but  has  a  tndency  to  it 
as  the  cafe  certainly  is,  and  mad  neteflarily  he.  For 
he  that  is  influenced  by  private  affe&ion,  not  fubordi- 
nate  to  regard  o  being  in  general,  lets  up  its  particular 
or  limited  object  above  being  in  general  ;  and  this  mod: 
naturally  tends  to  enmity  again  A  the  latter,  which  is 
by  right  the  great  fupreme,  ruling,  and  nbfolutely  f'ove- 
reign  objed  of  our  regard.  Even  as  the  fetting  up 
another  prince  as  fupreme  in  any  kingdom,  diftinft 
from  the  lawful  fovereign,  naturally  tends  to  enmity 
again d  the  lawful  fovereign.  Wherever  it  is  fuffici- 

ently  publifhed,  that  the ‘fupreme,  infinite,  and  all- 
comprehending  being  requires  a  fupreme  regard  to 
himfelf ;  and  infills  upon  it,  that  our  rdpeft  to  him 
fbould  uni  vet  la  by  iule  in  our  hearts,  and  every  other 
affeftion  be  fubordinate  to  it,  and  this  under  the  pain 
of  nis  difpleafure  (as  we  mud  fuppofe  it  is  in  the  world 
of  intelligent  creatures,  if  God  maintains,  a  moral 
kingdom  in  the  world)  then  a  confcioufnefs  of  our 
having  choien  and  fet  up  another  prince  to  rule  qver 
us,  and  lubjeded  our  hearts  to  him,  arid  continuing  in 
fuch  an  ad,  mud  unavoidably  excite  enmity,  and  fix 
us  m  a  dated  oppofition,  to  the  fupreme  Being,  This 
demondrates,  that  affedion  to  -a  private  focietv  or  fy- 
independent  on  general  benevolence,  cannot  be 
of  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  For  this  would  be  ab- 
luifg  that  it  has  the  nature  and  efl'ence  of  true  virtue 

and  yet  at  the  fame  time  has  a  tendency  oppofite  to  true 
virtue.  '  J 


fl 


3.  Not  only  would  affedion  to  a  private  fydem, 
unlubordmate  to  regard  to  being  in  general,  have  a 
tendency  to  oppofition  to  the  Supreme  objett  of  virtu¬ 
ous  affection,  as  itseffeft  and  confequence,  but  would 

become  t^Z/an  oppofition  to  that  objea.  Confider- 

ea  bv  Jtfclf  in  its  nature,  detached  from  its  effebls,  it 

is  an  lndance  of  great  oppofition  to  the  rightful  fu- 

preme 
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p rente  objeft  of  our  refpeft,  For  it  exalts  its  private 
objeft  above  the  other  great  and  infinite  objeft  :  and 
fets  that  up  as  fupreme,  in  oppofition  to  this.  It  puts 
down  being  in  general,  which  is  infinitely  fuperior  in 
it  fell  and  infinitely  more  important,  in  an  inferior 
place  :  yea,  fubjefts  the  fupreme  general  objeft  to 
this  private  infinitely  inferior  objeft  :  which  is  to  treat 
it  with  great  contempt  and  truly  to  aft  in  oppofition  to 
it.  and  to  aft  in  oppofition  to  the  true  order  of  things, 
and  in  oppofition  to  that  which  is  infinitely  the  fu¬ 
preme  intereft  ;  making  this  fupreme  and  infinitely 
important  intereft,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  be  fubjeft  to 
and  dependent  on,  an  intereft  infinitely  inferior. 
This  is  to  aft  againfl  it,  and  to  aft  the  part  of  an  ene¬ 
my  to  it.  He  that  takes  a  fubjeft,  and  exalts  him  a- 
bove  his  prince,  lets  him  as  fupreme  in  dead  of  the 
prince,  and  treats  his  prince  wholly  as  a  fubjeft,  there¬ 
in  afts  the  part  of  an  enemy  to  his  prince. 

From  thefe  things,  I  think,  it  is  manifeft,  that  no 
afFeftion  limited  to  any  private  fyitem,  not  depen¬ 
dent  on,  nor  fubordinate  to  being  in  general,  can  be 
of  the  nature  of  true  virtue;  a  id  this,  whatever  the 
private  fyitem  be,  let  it  be  more  or  lets  extenfive,  con- 
lifting  of  a  greater  or  fmaller  number  of  individuals,  fo 
long  as  it  contains  an  infinitely  little  part  of  univerfal 
exiftence,  and  fo  bears  no  proportion  to  the  great  all- 
comprehending  fyftem. — And  confequently,  that  no 
affeftion  whatsoever  to  any  creature,  or  any  fyftem  of 
created  beings,  which  is  not  dependent  on,  nor  fub¬ 
ordinate  to  a  propenfity  or  union  of  the  heart  to  God, 
the  fupreme  and  infinite  being,  can  be  of  the  nature 
of  true  virtue. 

From  hence  alfo  it  is  evident,  that  the  divine  virtue , 
or  the  virtue  of  the  divine  mind,  muftconfift  prima¬ 
rily  in  love  to  himfelf ,  or  in  the  mutual  love  and  friend- 
fhip  which  fubfilts  eternally  and  neceffarily  between 
the  feveral  perfons  in  the  God-head,  or  that  infinite¬ 
ly  Strong  propenfity  there  is  in  thefe  divine  perfons 
one  to  another.  There  is  no  need  of  multiplying 
words,  toprove  that  it  muft  be  thus,  ©n  a  luppofition 
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that  virtue  in  its  mod  eflcntial  nature,  conlifls  in  .be¬ 
nevolent  aide  61  ion  or  propenfity  of  heart  towards  being 
in  general  ;  and  lo  flowing  out  to  particular  beings,  in 
a  greater  or  lcffer  degree,  according  to  the  mealute 
of  exigence  and  beauty  which  they  are  pollclTed  of — - 
It  will  alio  follow  horn  the  foregoing  things,  that 
God’s: goodnefs  and  love  to  created  beings,  is  derived 
from,  and  fubordinate  to  his  love  to  himleli.  (In 
what  manner  it  is  fo,  I  have  endeavoured  in  forne 
meafure  to  explain  in  the  preceding  dilcourlc  of  God's 
end  in  creating  the  world.) 

W  ith  relpcft  to  the  manner  in  which  a  virtuous 
love  in  created  beings,  one  to  another ,  is  dependent  on, 
and  derived  from  love  to  God  this  will  appear  by  a 
proper  conlideration  of  what  has  been  laid  ;  that  it  is 
iuflicient  lo  render  love  to  any  created  being  virtuous, 
if  it  arife  from  the  temper  of  mind  wherein  conhfLs  a 
difpofition  to  love  God  fupremely.  Recaufe  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  what  has  been  already  obferved,  all  that 
love  to  particular  beings ,  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  bene¬ 
volent  propenfity  of  heart  to  being  'in  general ,  is  vir¬ 
tuous  love.  But,  as  has  been  remarked,  a  benevo¬ 
lent  propenfity  of  heart  to  being  in  general,  and  a 
temper  or  difpofition  to  love  God  fupremely,  are  in 
effed  t lie  fame  thing.  Therefore,  if  love  to  a  created 
being  comes  from  that  temper  or  propenfity  or  the 
heart  it  is  virtuous. — -However,  every  particular  ex- 
ercife  of  love  to  a  creature  may  not  fenfibly  arile  from 
any  exercife  of  love  to  God,  or  an  explicit  confidera- 
tion  of  any  fimilitude,  conformity,  union  or  relation 
to  God,  in  the  creature  beloved. 

1  he  moft  proper  evidence  of  love  to  a  created  being, 
its  arifing  from  that  temper  of  mind  wherein  con  fills 
a  fupreme  propenfity  of  heart  to  God,  feems  to  he  the 
^greeablenels  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  our  love  to 
zod's  end  in  our  creation  and  in  the  creation  of  all 
dungs,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  exercifes  pf  our  love 
in  their  manner,  order,  and  meafure,  with  the  man - 
ner  in  which  God  hhnfelf  exercifes  love  to  the  crea  ¬ 
ture  m  torn  creation  and  government  of  the  world,  and 
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the  way  in  which  God  as  the  fird  caufe  and  fupreme 
ddpofer  of  all  things,  has  refpeCl  to  the  creature’s  hap- 
pinefs,  in  fubordi nation  to  h’nnfelf  as  his  own  Tupreme 
end.  ^or  the  true  virtue  of  created  beings  is  doubt- 
lefs  their  highed  excellency,  -and  their  true  goodnefs 
and  that  by  which  they  are  elpecially  agreeable  to  the 
mind  of  their  creator— -But  the  true  goodnefs  of  a 
thing  (as  was  obierved  before)  mud  be  its  agreeable- 
nels  to  its  end,  or  its  fitnefs  to  anlwer  the  deiign  for 
which  it  was  made.  Or,  at  lead,  this  mud  be  its 

goodnefs  in  the  eyes  of  the  workman.- - Therefore 

they  are  good  moral  agents  whofe  temper  of  mind  or 
propenhtv  of  heart  is  agreeable  to  the  end  for  which 
God  made  moral  agents.  But,  as  has  been  fhewn, 
the  lad  end  for  which  God  has  made  moral  agents, 
mud  be  the  lad  end  for  which  God  has  made  all 


things  :  it  being  evident,  that  the  moral  world  is  the 
end  of  the  red  of  the  world  ;  the  inanimate  and  un¬ 
intelligent  world  being  made  for  the  rational  and  mo¬ 
ral  world,  as  much  as  a  houfe  is  prepared  for  the  inha¬ 
bitants. 


By  thefe  things  it  appears,  that  a  truly  virtuous  mind, 
being  as  it  were  under  the  fovereign  dominion  of  loot 
to  God ,  does  above  all  things  feek  the  glory  of  God ,  and 
makes  this  his  fupreme,  governing,  and  ultimate  end  : 
Confiding  in  the  expreihon  of  God’s  perfections  in 
their  proper  effects,  and  in  the  manifedation  of  Goa’s 
glory  to  created  underdandmgs,  and  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  infinite  fulnefs  of  God  to  the  creature  ;  in 
the  creature’s  highed  edeem  of  God,  love  to  God, 
and  joy  to  God,  and  in  the  proper  exercifes  and  ex- 

preffions  of  thefe.- - -And  fo  far  as  a  virtuous  mind 

exercifes  true  virtue  in  benevolence  to  created  beings,, 
it  chiefly  leeks  the  good  of  the  creature,  confiding  in 
its  knowledge  or  view  of  God’s  glory  and  beauty,  its 
union  with  God,  and  conformity  to  him,  love  to  him, 
and  joy  in  him,' — — And  that  temper  or  difpohtion  of 
heart,  that  con  lent,  union,  or  propenfity  of  mind  to 
being  in  general,  which  appears  chiefly  in  inch  exer«* 
C.ife$,  is  virtue,  truly  fo  called  ;  or  in  other  words,  true 
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grace  and  real  holinefs.  And  no  other  difpofition  or 
affection  but  this  is  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

Corollary,  Hence  it  appears,  that  the {efehemes 
of  religion  or  moral  philofophy,  which,  however  well 
in  lome  refpefts.  they  mat  treat  of  benevolence  to 
mankind ,  and  other  virtues  depending  on  if,  yet  have 
not  a  fupreme  regard  to  God,  and  love  to  him.  laid  in 
the  foundation,  and  all  other  virtues  handled  in  a  con¬ 
nexion  w : th  this,  and  in  afubor  dination  to  tliis,  are  not 
true  ichetnesof  phiiofophy,  but  are  fundamentally  and 
ellentially  defective. — And  whatever  other  benevo¬ 
lence  or  generality  towards  mankind,  and  other  vir¬ 
tues,  or  moral  qualifications  which  go  by  that  name, 
any  are  polIcHed  of,  that  are  not  attended  with  a  Love 
to  God  which  is  altogether  above  them,  and  to  which 
they  are  fubordinate,  and  on  which  they  are  depend¬ 
ent,  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue  or 
religion  in  them. — And  it  may  be  afferted  in  general, 
that  nothing  is  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  in  which 
God  is  not  the  firfi^  and  the  laft  ;  or,  which  with  re¬ 
gard  to  their  exercifes  in  general,  have  not  their  firft 
foundation  and  fource  in  apprehenfions  of  God’s  lu- 
preme  dignity  and  glorv,  and  in  anlweral  le  effeern 
and  love  of  him,  and  have  not  refpect  to  God  as  the 
fupreme  end. 


mm* 


CHAP  T  E  R  IIR 

Concerning  the  Secondary  and  Inferior  kind  Of 

beauty , 

HOUGH  this  which  has  been  fpoken  of,  a’one, 
”,  is  Juftiy  e  deemed  the  true  beauty  of  moral  agents, 
01  fpiiitual  Beings:  this  alone  being  what  wouid  ap¬ 
peal  beautiful  in  them,  upon  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
fny.  view  of  things:  and  therefore  alone  is  the  moral 
ai?la  .  beings  that  have  underflar.ding  and 

will,  m  the  eyes  or  him  that  perfedly  fees  all  things 

as 
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as  they  are.  Yet  there  are  other -qualities,  other  fen- 
fations,  pro  pen  (hies  and  affections  of  mind,  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ad  ion,  that  often  obtain  the  epithet  of  virtu - 
rous ,  and  by  many  are  fuppofed  to  have  the  nature  of 
true  virtue  :  which  are  intirely  of  a  diftrftl  nature 
from  this,  and  have  nothing  of  that  kind  ;  and  therev 

fore  are  erroneoufly  confounded  with  real  virtue  : - 

as  may  particularly  and  fully  appear  from  things  winch 
will  be  obferved  in  this  and  the  following  chapters. 

That  confent,  agreement,  or  union  of  being  to 
being,  which  has  been  fpoken  of,  viz.  the  union  or 
propenhty  of  minds ,  to  mental  or  fpirituai  exiflence, 
may  be  called  the  highefl,  and  firft,  or  primary  beauty, 
that  is  to  be  found  among  things  that  exift  ;  beiny  the 
proper  and  peculiar  beauty  of  fpirituai  and  moral  be¬ 
ings,  which  are  the  highefl  and  fir  ft  part  of  the  univer- 
fal  fvftern,  for  whofe  fake  all  the  reft  has  exiflence. 
Yet  there  is  another,  inferior,  fecondary  beauty,  which 
is  fo me  image  of  this,  and  which  is  not  peculiar  to 
fpirituai  beings,  but  is  found  even  in  inanimate  things: 
which  cordifts  :n  a  mutual  conlent  and  agreement  of 
different  things,  in  form,  manner,  quantity,  and  vi- 
iible  end  or  defign  ;  called  by  the  various  names  of  re¬ 
gularity,  order,  uniformity,  fymmetry,  proportion, 
harmony,  &c.  Such  is  the  mutual  agreement  of  the 
various  fides  of  a  fquare,  or  equilateral  triangle,  or 
of  a  regular  polygon.  Such  is,  as  it  were,  the  mu¬ 
tual  content  of  the  different  parts  of  ;.»?e  periphery  of 
a  circle,  or  furft.ee  of  a  fphere,  and  of  the  correfpond- 
ing  parts  of  an  ellipfis,  Such  is  the  agreement  of  the 
colours,  figures,  dimenfions,  and  diftances  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fpots  on  a  chefs-board.  Such  is  the  beauty  of 
the  figures  on  a  piece  of  chints,  or  brocade.  Such  is 
tire  beautiful  proportion  of  the  various  parts  of  an 
human  tody,  or  countenance.  And  fuch  is  tire  iweet 
mutual  confent  and  agreement  of  the  various  rotes  of 
melodious  tune.  This  is  the  lame  that  Mr.  Hut¬ 
cheson,  in  his  Ireatife  cn  beauty,  expreffes  by  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  mid  ft  of  variety.  Which  is  no  other 
than  the  confent  or  agreement  of  different  things,  in 

form, 
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form,  quantity,  &c.  lie  obferves,  that  the  greater 
the  variety  is,  in  equal  uniformity,  the  greater  the 
beauty.  Which  is  no  more  than  to  fay,  the  more 
there  are  of  different  mutually  agreeing  things,  the 
greater  is  the  beauty.  And  the  reafon  of  that  is,  bc- 
caufe  it  is  more  confiderable  to  have  many  things  con* 
lent  one  with  another,  than  a  few  only. 

The  beauty  winch  con  lifts  in  the  vifible  fitnefs  of 
a  thing  to  its  ufe,  and  unity  of  defign,  is  not  a  diffinffc 
fort  of  beauty  from  this.  For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
one  thing  which  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  proportion  of  various  things,  in  their  relation, 
one  to  another  ;  which  connefls  them,  and  introduces 
them  together  into  view  and  confideration,  and  where¬ 
by  one  fuggeflts  the  other  to  the  mind,  and  the  mind  is 
led  to  compare  them  and  fo  to  expert  and  defire  agree¬ 
ment.  Thus  the  uniformity  of  two  or  more  pillars, 
they  may  happen  to  be  found  in  different  places,  is  net 
an  equal  degree  of  beauty,  as  that  uniformity  in  fa 
many  pillars  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  fame 
building.  So  means  and  an  intended  effect  are  related 
one  to  another.  The  anfwerablenefs  of  a  thing  to  its 
tile  is  only  the  proportion,  fitnefs,  and  agreeing  of  a 
caufe  or  means  to  a  viably  dTigned  effedi,  and  fo  an. 
effect  fuggefted  to  the.  mind  by  the  idea  of  the  means. 
This  kind  of  beauty  is  not  interely  different  from  that 
beauty  which  there  is  in  fitting  a  tnortife  to  its  tenon. 
Only  when  the  beauty  conf  Is  in  unity  of  defign,  "or 
the  adaptednefs  of  a  variety  of  things  to  promote  one 
intended  efteit,  in  which  ail  confpire,  as  the  vaiious 
parts  of  an  ingenious  complicated  machine,  there  is  a 
double  beauty,  as  there  is  a  twofold  agreement  and 
conformity.  1  i i ft,  there  is  the  agreement’ of  the  va¬ 
rious  parts  to  the  defign ed  end.  "Secondly,  through 
this,  viz.  the  defigned  end  or  effeft,  all  the  various 
particulars  agree  one  with  another  as  the  general  me¬ 
dium  of  their  union  whereby  they  being  united  in  this 
third,  they  thereby  are  all  united  one  to  another. 

The  reafon,  or  at  lead  one  reafon  why  God  has 
J^iade  this  kind  of  mutual  confent  and  agreement  of 
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things  beautiful  and  grateful  to  thofe  intelligent  beings 
that  perceive  its  probably  is,  that  there  is  in  it  feme 
image  of  the  true,  i  pi  ritual  original  beauty,  which  has 
been  fpoken  ol  :  Confiding  in  being’s  confent  to  being 
or  the  union  of  minds  or  Ipiritual  beings  in  a  mutual, 
propenhty  and  affebtion  of  heart.  The  other  is  an 
image  of  this,  becaule  by  that  uniformity  diverle  things 
become  as  it  were  one,  as  it  is  in  this  cordial  union. 
And  it  pleafes  God  to  obferve  analogy  in  his  works, 
as  is  manireft  in  faff.  in  innumerable  inftances  ;  and 
especially  to  eftablifh  inferior  things  in  an  analogy  to 
fuperior.  Thus,  in  how  many  inftances  has  he  formed 
brutes  in  analogy  to  the  nature  of  mankind  ?  and 
plants,  in  analogy  lo  animals,  with  refpeff  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  generation,  nutrition,  &c.  And  fo  he 
has  conflituted  the  external  world  in  an  analogy  to 
things  in  the  fpi ritual  world,  in  numberlefs  inftances; 
as  might  be  fhewn,  if  it  were  neceffar.y,  and  here  were 

proper  plajee  and  room  for  it. - Why  fuch  analogy 

in  God’s  works  pleafes  him,  it  is  not  needful  now  to 
inquire.  It  is  Sufficient  that  he  makes  an  agreement 
or  confent  of  different  things,  in  their  form,  manner, 
meafure,  &c.  to  appear  beautiful,  becaufe  here  is  feme 
image  of  an  higher  kind  of  agreement  and  confent  of 
fpiritual  beings.  It  has  pieafed  him  to  eftablifh  a  law 
of  nature,  by  virtue  of  which  the  uniformity  and  mu¬ 
tual  correfpondence  of  a  beautiful  plant,  and  the  re¬ 
fpeff  which  the  various  parts  of  a  regular  building 
feem  to  have  one  to  another,  and  their  agreement  and 
union,  and  the  confent  or  concord  of  the  various  notes 
of  a  melodious  tune,  fhould  appear  beautiful ;  becaufe 
therein  is  fome  image  of  the  conlent  of  mind,  of  the 
different  members  of  a  fociety  or  lyftem  of  intelligent 
beings,  fweetly  united  in  a  benevolent  agreement  of 
heart.-- — And  here  by  the  way,  1  would  further  ob¬ 
ferve,  probably  it  is  with  regard  to  this  image  or  re- 
fembiance,  which  fecondary  beauty  has  of  true  fpiritual 
beauty,  that  God  has  fo  conflituted  nature,  that  the 
prefenting  of  this  inferior  beauty,  efpecially  in  thole 
kinds  of  it  which  have  thegreateft  refemblance  of  the 
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primary  beauty,  as  the  harmony  of  founds,  and  the 
beauties  of  nature,  has  a  tendency  to  aihlt  thoie  whole 
hearts  are  under  the  influence  of  a  truly  virtuous  tem¬ 
per,  to  difpofe  them  to  the  exercifcs  oi  divine  love,  and 
enliven  in  them  a  fenfe  of  (pi ritual  beauty. 

From  what  has  been  faid  we  may  fee,  that  there 
are  two  forts  of  agreement  or  conlent  ol  one  thing  to 
another.  (1.)  There  is  a  cordial  agreement  ;  that  con- 
fifls  in  concord  and  union  of  mind  and  heart :  which, 
if  not  attended  (viewing  things  in  general)  with 
more  difeord  than  concord,  is  true  virtue,  and  the  o- 
riginal  or  primary  beauty,  which  is  the  only  true  mo¬ 
ral  beauty. — (2.)  There  is  a  natural  union  or  agree¬ 
ment  :  which,  though  fome  image  of  the  other,  is  in- 
tirely  a  diffinCl  thing  ;  the  will,  difpofition,  or  affect¬ 
ion  of  the  heart  having  no  concern  in  it,  but  confid¬ 
ing  only  in  uniformity  and  conlent  of  nature,  form, 
quantity,  &c.  [as  before  deferibed)  wherein  lies  an  in¬ 
ferior  lecondary  fort  of  beauty,  which  may,  in  dif- 

tindlion  from  the  other,  be  called  natural  beauty.- - 

This  may  be  fufheient  to  let  the  reader  know  how  I 
fhall  hereafter  ufe  the  phrafes  of  cordial,  and  natural 
agreement;  and  moral,  fpiritual.  divine,  and  piimary 
original  beauty,  and  fecondary,  or  natural  beauty. 

C 0 n c-e  r n i k  g  this  latter,  inferior  kind  of  beauty, 
the  following  things  may  be  obferved. 

1.  The  caufc  why  fecondary  beauty  is  grateful  to 
men,  is  only  a  law  of  nature ,  which  God  has  fixed, 
or  an  inJtinEl  he  has  given  to  manknd  ;  and  not  their 
perception  of  the  fame  thing  which  God  is  plcafed  to 
have  regard  to,  as  the  ground  or  rule  by  which  he  has 

eilablifhed  luch  a  law  ol  nature. —  I  Ins  appears  in  two 
things. 

(1.)  I  hat  which  God  has  refpcCf  to,  as  the  rule  or 
giound  of  this  law  of  nature  he  has  given  us  whereby 
things  having  a  fecondary  beautv  are  made  grateful  to 
men,  is  their  mutual  agreement  and  proportion,  in 
mealure,  form,  &c.  But  in  many  m fiances  perlons 
that  are  gratified,  and  have  their  minds  affcCted,  in 
prelentihg  ibis  beauty,  does  not  reflect  on  that  parti- 
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cular  agreement  and  proportion,  which  according  to 
the  law  of  nature  is  the  ground  and  rule  of  beauty  in 
the  cafe,  yea,  are  ignorant  of  it.  Thus,  a  man  may 
be  pleafed  with  the  harmony  of  the  notes  in  a  tune, 
and  yet  know  nothing  of  that  proportion  or  adjud¬ 
gment  of  the  notes,  which  by  the  law  of  nature  is  the 
ground  of  the  melody.  He  knows  not,  that  the  vi¬ 
brations  in  one  note  regularly  co-incide  with  the  vi¬ 
brations  in  another  ;  that  the  vibrations  of  a  note  co¬ 
incide  in  time  with  two  vibrations  of  its  odlave;  and 
that  two  vibrations  of  a  note  co-incide  with  three 
of  its  fifth,  &c. — Yea,  he  may  not  know,  that  there 
are  vibrations  of  the  air  in  the  cafe,  or  any  corrcf- 
ponding  motions  in  the  organs  of  hearing,  in  the  au¬ 
ditory  nerve,  or  animal  fpirits. — So,  a  man  may  be 
affected  and  pleafed  with  a  beautiful  proportion  of  the 
features  in  a  face,  and  yet  not  know  what  that  pro¬ 
portion  is,  or  what  rneafures,  quantities,  and  didances 
it  confids  in. 

In  this  a  fenfation  ofiecondary  beauty  differs  from  a 
fenfation  of  primary  and  fpiritual  beauty,  confiding  in 
a  fpiritual  union  and  agreement.  What  make^.  the 
latter  grateful,  is  perceiving  the  union  itfelf.  It  is 
the  immediate  view  of  that  wherein  the  beauty  fun¬ 
damentally  lies,  that  is  pleafing  to  the  Virtuous  mind. 

(a.)  As  was  obferved  before,  God  in  edablifhing 
fuch  a  law  that  mutual  natural  agreement  of  different 
things,  in  form,  quantity,  &c.  fhould  appear  beauti¬ 
ful  or  grateful  to  men,  feeins  to  have  had  regard  to 
the  image  and  refemblance  there  is  in  fuch  a  natural 
■agreement,  of  that  fpiritual  cordial  agreement,  where¬ 
in  original  beauty  confids,  as  one  reafon  why  heefLa- 
blifhed  fuch  a  law.  But  it  is  not  any  reflection  up¬ 
on,  or  perception  of,  iuch  a  refemblance  of  this  to 
fpiritual  beauty,  that  is  the  reafon  why  fuch  a  form  or 
date  of  objeCts  appear  beautiful  to  men  :  but  their 
fenfation  of  pleafure,  on  a  view  of  this  fecondary  beau¬ 
ty  is  immediately  owing  to  the  law  God  has  eftablifh- 
ed,  or  the  inftinCt  he  has  given. 
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2.  Another  thing ohfervablc  concerning  this  kind 
of  beauty,  is,  that  it  affefls  the  mind  more  (other 
things  being  equal)  when  taken  notice  of  in  objects 
which  are  of  confiderable  importance,  than  in  little 
trivial  matters.  Thus,  the  iymmetry  oi  the  parts  of  a 
human  body,  or  countenance,  aflefts  the  mind  more 
than  the  beauty  of  a  flower.  So,  the  beauty  of  the 
folar  fyffem,  more  than  as  great  and  as  manifold  an 
order  and  uniformity  in  a  tree.  And  the  pioportions 
of  the  parts  of  a  church,  or  a  palace,  more  than  the 
lame  proportions  m  fome  little  flight  compofitions, 
made  to  pleale  children. 

3.  It  may  he  obferved  (which  was  hinted'  before] 
that  not  only  uniformity  and  proportion,  See .  of  dif¬ 
ferent  tilings  is  requihte  in  order  to  this  inferior  beau¬ 
ty,  but  lome  relation  or  connection  of  the  things  thus 
agreeing  one  with  another.  As,  the  uniformity  or 
likenels  of  a  number  of  pillars,  fcattered  hither  and 
thither,  does  not  conflitute  beauty,  or  at  lead  by  no 
means  in  an  equal  degree  as  uniformity  in  pillars  con¬ 
nected  in  the  lame  building,  in  patts  that  have  rela¬ 
tion  one  to  another.  So,  if  we  fee  things  unlike,  and 
very  difproportioned,  in  diftant  places,  which  have 
no  relation  to  each  other,  this  excites  no  fuch  idea  of 
deformity,  as  diiagreement  and  inequality  or  difpro- 
portion  in  things  related  and  conne£led  :  and  the  near¬ 
er  the  relation  and  the  drifter  the  connexion,  lo 
much  the  greater  and  more  difguflful  is  the  deformity, 
confiding  in  their  difasreement. 

eo  O 

4.  This  fecondary  kind  of  beauty,  confiding  in 
uniformity  and  proportion,  not  only  takes  place  in 
material  and  external  things  but  alfo  in  thingjs  imma¬ 
terial;  and  is,  in  very  many  things,  plain  and  fenfible 
111  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former  :  and  when  it  is  fo, 
there  is.no  reafon  why  it  fhould  not  be  grateful  to 
them  that  behold  it,  in  thefe,  as  well  as  the  other,  by 
virtue  of  the  fame  feme  or  the  fame  determination  of 
mind  to  be  gratifyed  with  uniformity  and  proportion.  • 
If  uniformity  and  proportion  be  the  things  that  affeft, 
and  appear  agreeable  to,  this  lenfe  of  "beauty,  then 
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why  fhould  not  uniFonnity  and  proportion  a  deft,  the 
fame  Fenfe  in  immaterial  things,  as  well  as  material,  if 
there  be  equal  capacity  of  difcerning  it  in  both  ?  and 
indeed  more  in  f’pi ritual  things  ( caeteris  paribus)  as 
thefe  are  more  important  than  things  meerly  external 
and  material  ? 

This  is  not  only  reafonable  to  be  fuppofed,  but  is 
evident  in  faff,  in  numberlefs  indances.  There  is  a 
beauty  of  order  in  fociety,  befides  what  confids  in  be¬ 
nevolence,  or  can  be  referred  to  it,  which  is  of  the  fe- 
condary  kied.  As,  when  the  different  members  of  fo¬ 
ciety  have  all  their  appointed  office,  place  and  dation, 
according  to  their  feveral  capacities  and  talents,  and 
every  one  keeps  his  place,  and  continues  in  his  pro¬ 
per  bufinefs.  In  this  there  is  a  beauty,  not  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  from  the  regularity  of  a  beautiful  building,, 
or  piece  of  fkilful  architecture,  where  the  ffrong  pil¬ 
lars  are  fet  in  their  proper  place,  the  pilaffers  in  a 
place  fit  for  them,  the  fquare  pieces  of  marble  in  the 
pavement  in  a  place  fuitable  for  them,  the  pannels  in 
the  walls  and  partitions  in  their  proper  places,  the 
cornifhes  in  places  proper  for  them,  &c,  As  the  a- 
greement  of  a  variety  in  one  common  defign,  of  the 
parts  of  a  building,  or  complicated  machine,  is  one 
in  dance  of  that  regularity,  which  belongs  to  the  fe- 
condary  kind  of  beauty,  fo  there  is  the  fame  kind  of 
beauty  in  immaterial  things,  in  what  is  called  zoifdom , 
confiffing  in  the  united  tendency  of  thoughts,  ideas, 
and  particular  volitions,  to  one  general  purpofe  r 
which  is  a  didinCf  thing  from  the  goodnefs  of  that  ge¬ 
neral  purpofe,  as  being  ufeful  and  benevolent. 

So  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  virtue  called  juflice , 
which  confids  in  the  agreement  of  different  things, 
that  have  relation  to  one  another,  in  nature,  manner, 
and  meafure:andfherefore  isthe  very  fame  fort  of  beauty 
with  that  uniformity  and  proportion,  which  is  obferv- 
able  in  thofe  external  and  material  things  that  are  ef- 
tcemed  beautiful.  There  is  a  natural  agreement  and 
adaptnefs  of  things  that  have  relation  one  to  another, 
and  an  harmonious  corresponding  of  one  thing  to  an¬ 
other  : 
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other  :  that  he  which  from  his  will  does  evil  to  others, 
fhould  receive  evil  from  ihe  will  of  others,  or  from  the 
will  of  him  or  them  whofe  bulinefs  it  is  to  take  care  of 
the  injured,  and  to  a  ft  in  their  behalf :  and  that  he 
fhould  fuller  evil  in  proportion  to  the  evil  of  his  do¬ 
ings.  Things  are  in  natural  regularity  and  mutual  a- 
greement,  not  in  a  metaphorical  but  literal  lenle,  when 
he  whofe  heart  oppofes  the  general  fvflem,  fhould 
have  the  hearts  of  that  fyflem,  or  the  heart  of  the  head 
and  ruler  of  the  fyflem,  again (1  him  :  and  that  in  con- 
fequence,  he  fhould  receive  evil,  in  proportion  to  the 

evil  tendency  of  the  oppofition  of  his  heart. - So, 

there  is  a  like  agreement,  in  nature  and  meafure,  when 
he  that  loves,  has  the  proper  retun  1  of  love  :  when 
he  that  from  his  heart  promotes  the  good  of  another, 
has  his  good  promoted  by  the  other  ;  as  there  is  a  kind 
of  jufb’ce  in  a  becoming  gratitude. 

Indeed  moffol  the  duties  incumbent  on  us,  it  wUl 
considered,  will  he  found  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
juflice.  There  is  fome  natural  agreement  of  one  thing 
to  another  ;  fome  adaptnefs  of  the  agent  to  the  object ; 
fome  anfwerabienefs  of  the  atl  to  the  occafion  ;  fome 
equality  and  proportion  in  things  of  a  fimilar  nature, 
and  of  a  direct  relation  one  to  another.  So  it  is  in 
relatiire  duties;  duties  of  children  to  parents,  and  of 
parents  to  children  ;  duties  of  hufbands  and  wives; 
duties  of  rulers  and  lubje6!s  ;  duties  of  friendfhip  and 
good  neighbourhood  :  and  all  duties  that  we  owe  to 
God,  our  creator,  preferver,  and  benefaftor  ;  and  all 
duties  whatfoever  confidered  as  required  by  God,  and 
as  branches  of  our  duty  to  him,  and  alfo  confidered  as 
what  are  to  be  performed  with  regard  to  Chrifl,  as 
affs  of  obedience  to  his  precepts,  and  as  teftimonies 
of  refpeft  to  him,  and  of  our  regard  to  what  he  has 
done  for  us,  the  virtues  and  temper  of  mind  he  has 
exercifed  towards  us,  and  the  benefits  we  have  or  hope 
for  therefrom. 

It  is  this  fecondary  kind  of  beauty,  which  belongs 
to  the  virtues  and  duties  required  of  us,  that  Mr.  WoL 
lajlon  leems  to  have  had  in  his  eye,  when  he  refolved 

all 


all  virtue  into  an  agreement  of  inclinations,  volitions 
and  actions  with  truth.  He  evidently  has  refoeft  to 
the  juftice  there  is  in  the  virtues  and  duties  that  are 
proper  to  be  in  one  being  towards  another;  which 
confifts  in  one  being’s  expre fling  fuch  affe&ions  and 
uhng  fuch  a  conduct  towards  another,  as  hath  a  natu¬ 
ral  agreement  and  proportion  to  what  is  in  them,  and 
what  we  receive  from  them:  which  is  as  much  a  na¬ 
tural  conformity. of  affedion  arid  a&ion  with  its  around 
objedl  and  occafion,  as  that  which  is  between  a  true 
proposition  and  the  tiling  fpoken  of  in  it. 

But  there  is  another  ana  higher  beauty  in  true  vir¬ 
tue,  and  in  all  truly  virtuous difpofitions  andexercifes 
than  what  confifts  in  any  uniformity  or  fimilarity  of 
of  various  things;  viz.  the  union  of  heart  to  being  in 
general ,  or  to  God  the  being  of  beings,  which  appears 
in  thole  virtues;  and  which  thofe  virtues,  when  true 
are  the  various  exprefiions  and  effefts  of.  Benevo¬ 
lence  to  being  in  general,  or  to  being  Amply  conftder- 
cd.  is  entirely  a  chftin6t  thing  from  uniformity  in  the 
inidft  of  variety,  and  is  a  fuperior  kind  of  beauty. 

Ii  is  true,  that  benevolence  to  being  in  general, 
when  a  perfon  hath  it,  will  naturally  incline  him  to 
juftice,  or  proportion  in  the  exercifes  of  it.  He  that 
loves  being,  Amply  confidered,  will  naturally  (as  was 
obferved  before)  other  things  being  equal,  love  par¬ 
ticular  beings,  in  A  proportion  compounded  of  the  de¬ 
gree  of  being,  and  the  degree  of  virtue  or  benevolence 
to  being,  which  they  have.  And  that  is  to  love  be¬ 
ings  in  proportion  to  their  dignity.  For  the  dignity 
of  any  being  confifts  in  thofe  two  things.  Refped  to 
being,  in  this  proportion,  is  the  fir  ft  and  moft  gene¬ 
ral  kind  of  juftice  ;  which  will  produce  all  the  fubor- 
dinate  kinds.  So  that,  after  benevolence  to  being  in 
general  exifts,  the  proportion  which  is  obferved  in 
objects,  may  be  the  caufe  of  the  proportion  of  be¬ 
nevolence  to  thofe  objefts :  but  no  proportion  is  the 
caufe  or  ground  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  thing  as  be¬ 
nevolence  to  being.  The  tendency  of  objefts  to  ex¬ 
cite  that  degree  of  benevolence  which  is  proportion- 
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able  to  the  degree  of  being,  &c.  is  the  c.onfcqucr.ce  of 
the  exiflence  of  benevolence  ;  and  not  the  ground  of 
it.  Even  as  a  tendency  of  bodies,  one  to  another,  by 
mutual  attraction,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
matter,  is  the  confequence  ofthe  being  of  fuch  a  thing 
as  mutual  attraction  ;  and  not  attraction  the  eflcCl  of 
proportion. 

By  this  it  appears,  that  juft  affeCtions  and  aCts  have 
a  beauty  in  them,  diftinCt  from,  and  fuperior  to,  the 
uniformity  and  equality  there  is  in  them  :  fqr  which, 
he  that  has  a  truly  virtuous  temper,  relifhes  and  de¬ 
lights  in  them*  And  that  is  the  expreflion  and  mani- 
feftation  there  is  in  them  of  benevolence  to  being  in 

general.- - And  befides  this,  there  is  the  agreement 

of  juftice  to  the  will  and  command  of  God  :  and  alfo 
fornethingin  the  tendency  and  confequcnces  of  juftice, 
that  is  agreeable  to  general  benevolence, viz.  as  in  many 
refpeCts  it  tends  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  general 
good.  Which  tendency  alfo  makes  it  beautiful  to  a 
truly  virtuous  mind.  So  that  the  tendency  of  general 
benevolence  to  produce  juftice,  alfo  the  tendency  of 
juftice  to  produce  effeCls  agreeable  to  general  benevo¬ 
lence,  both  render  juftice  pleafmg  to  a  virtuous  mind. 
And  it  is  on  thefe  accounts  chiefly ,  that  juftice  is  grate¬ 
ful  to  a  virtuous  tafte,  or  a  truly  benevolent  heart. 
But,  though  it  be  true,  there  is  that  in  the  uniformity 
and  proportion  there  is  in  juftice,  which  is  grateful  to 
a  benevolent  heart,  as  this  uniformity  and  proportion 
tends  to  the  general  good  ;  yet  that  is  no  argument,  that 
there  is  Ao  other  beauty  in  it  but  its  apreeinor  with 
benevolence.  For  fo  the  external  regularity  and  order 
of  the  natural  world  gratifies  benevolence,  as  it  is 
profitable,  and  tends  to  the  general  good  ;  but  that  is 
no  argument,  that  there  is  no  other  fort  of  beauty  in 
external  uniformity  and  proportion,  but  only  its  Ant¬ 
ing  benevolence  by  tending  to  the  general  good. 

5*  b  rom  all  that  has  been  obferved  concerning  this  fe- 
condary  kind  of  beauty,  it  appears  that  that  difpofition 
or  fenfe  of  the  mind,  which  conlifts  in  determination  of 
Kutjd  to  approve  and  be  pleafedwith  this  beauty,  con- 
*  Adered 
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lidered  limply  and  by  itfelf,  has  nothing  of  the  nature 
Oi  true  virtue,  and  is  intirely  a  different  thing  from  a 

truly  virtuous  tafte.  .  For  it  has  been  fhewn,  that  this 

'ind  of  beauty  is  intirely  diverfe  from  the  beauty  of 
true  virtue,  whether  it  takes  place  in  material  or  im¬ 
material  things.  And  therefore  it  will  follow,  that  a 
taiie  of  this  kind  ol  beauty  is  intirely  a  different  thing 
from  a  tafte  of  true  virtue.  Who  will  affirm,  that  a 
dilpolition  to  approve  of  the  harmony  of  good  mufick, 
or  the  beauty  of  a.fquare,  or  equilateral  triangle,  is  the 
lame  with  true  holinefs,  or  a  truly  virtuous  difpofition 
of  mind  !  It  is  a  reliffi  of  uniformity  and  proportion, 
that  determines  the  mind  to  approve  thefe  things.  And 
if  this  be  all,  there  is  no  need  of  any  thing  higher,  or 
of  any  thing  in  any  refpedb  diverfe,  to  determine  the 
mind  to  approve  and  be  pleafed  with  equal  uniformity 
and  proportion  among  fpiritual  things  which  are  equ¬ 
ally  dilcerned.  It  is  virtuous  to  love  true  virtue,  as 
that  denotes  an  agreement  of  the  heart  with  virtue. 
But  it  argues  no  virtue,  for  the  heart  to  be  pleafed  with 
that  which  is  intirely  diftinfft  from  it. 

d  hough  it  be  true,  there  is  forqe  analogy  in  it  to 
fpiritual  and  virtuous  beauty  ;  as  much  as  material 
things  can  have  analogy  to  things  fpiritual  (of  which 
they  can  have  no  more  than  a  fhadow)  yet,  as  has 
been  obferved,  men  do  not  approve  it  becaufe  of  any 
fuch  analogy  perceived. 

And  not  only  reafon,  but  experience  plainly 
fhews,  that  men’s  approbation  of  this  fort  of  beauty, 
does  not  fpring  from  any  virtuous  temper,  and  has  no 
connefbon.  with  virtue.  For,  otherwife,  men’s  de¬ 
light  in  the  beauty  of  fquares,  and  cubes,  and  regular 
polygons  in  the  regularity  of  buildings,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  figures  in  a  piece  of  embroidery,  would  encreaie 
in  proportion  to  men’s  virtue  ;  and  would  be  raifed 
to  a  great  height  in  fome  eminently  virtuous  or  holy 
men  ;  but  would  be  almoff  wholly  loft  in  lorrie  ethers 
that  are  very  vicious  and  lewd.  It.  is  evident  in  fact, 
that  a  relifh  of  thefe  things  does  not  depend  on  general 
benevolence,  or  any  benevolence  at  ail  to  any  being 
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whatsoever,  any  more  than  a  man’s  loving  the  taffe  of 
honey,  or  his  being  p leafed  with  the  fmell  of  a  rofe. 
A  tafte  of  this  inferior  beauty  in  things  immaterial,  is 
one  thing  which  has  been  miffaken  by  fome  moralifts 
for  a  true  virtuous  principle,  implanted  naturally  in 
lire  hearts  of  all  mankind. 


mom 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Oj  fclf-love,  and  its  various  injluence ,  to  caufe  love  t§ 

others,  or  the  contrary . 

/T  A  N  affert,  that  all  love  arifes  from  felf-love. 
L  In  order  to  determine  this  point,  it  fbould  be 
Clearly  determined  what  is  meant  by  lelf-love. 

Self-love,  I  think,  is  generally  defined — a  man’s 
love  of  his  own  happinefs.  Which  is  fibort,  and  may 
be  thought  very  plain  :  but  indeed  is  an  ambiguous 
definition,  as  the  pronoun,  his  own,  is  equivocal,  and 
liable  to  be  taken  in  two  very  different  fenfes.  For  a 
min's  own  happinefs  may  either  be  taken  univerlally, 
ior  ail  the  happinefs  or  pleafurc  which  the  mind  is  in 
any  regard  the  fubjecl  of,  or  whatever  is  grateful  and 
plea  (mg  to  men  ;  or  it  may  be  taken  for  the  pleafure  a 
man  takes  in  his  own  proper,  private,  and  feparate 
good.  And  lo,  Jelf-love  may  be  taken  two  ways. 

.  1b  Self-love  may  be  taken  for  the  fame  as  his  lov¬ 
ing  wnatfoever  is  .grateful  or  pieafing  to  him.  Which 
comes  only  to  tins,  that  fe If -love  is  a  man’s  liking, 
and  being  fu.tod  and  pleated  in  that  which  he  likes,  and 
which  pleafes  him  ;  or,  that  it  is  a  man’s  loving  what 
hu  ioves.  tor  whatever  a  man  loves,  that  thing  is 
grateful  and  pleating  to  him,  whether  that  be  his  own 
p^cn  iar  nappincfs,  or  the  happinefs  of  others.  And 
n  this  be  an  that  they  mean  by  fell  love,  no  wonder 
they  luypoie  that  all  love  may  be  refolved  into  felf- 
oye.  01  it  is  undoubtly  true,  that  whatever  a  man 
loves,  his  love  may  be  refolved  into  his  loving  what 

he 
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he  loves, — if  that  be  proper  fpeaking — If  by  felf-love 
is  meant  nothing  elfe  but  a  man’s  loving  what  is  grate¬ 
ful,  or  pleafmg  to  him,  and  being  averfe  to  what  is 
difagreeable,  this  is  calling  that  lelf-love,  which  is 
only  a  general  capacity  of  loving,  or  hating  ;  or  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  being  either  pleafed  or  difpleafed:  which  is 
the  fame  thing  as  a  man’s  having  a  faculty  of  will  For 
if  nothing  could  be  either  pleafing  or  difpleahng, 
agreeable  or  difagreeable  to  a  man,  then  he  could  in¬ 
cline  to  nothing,  and  will  nothing.  But  if  he  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  having  inclination,  will  and  choice,  then 
what  he  inclines  to,  and  chufes,  is  grateful  to  him; 
whatever  that  be,  whether  it  be  his  own  private  good, 
the  good  of  his  neighbours,  or  the  glory  of  God.  And 
fo  far  as  it  is  grateful  or  pleafing  to  him,  fo  far  it  is  a 
part  of  his  pleafure,  good,  or  happinefs. 

But  if  this  he  what  it  meant  by  felf-love,  there  is  an 
impropriety  and  abfurdity  even  in  the  putting  of  the 
qucliion,  whether  all  our  love,  or  our  love  to  each 
particular  objedl  of  our  love,  do  not  arife  from  lelf- 
love  ?  For  that  would  be  the  fame  as  to  enquire, 
Whether  the  reafon  whv  our  love  is  fixed  on  fuch  and 

j 

filch  particular  objects,  isnotf  that  we  have  a  capacity 
of  loving  fome  things  :  This  may  be  a  general  reafon 
why  men  love  or  hate  any  thing  at  all ;  and  therein 
differ  from  Rones  and  trees,  which  love  nothing,  and 
hate  nothing.  But  it  can  never  be  a  reafon  why  men’s 
love  is  placed  on  fuch  and  fuch  objefts.  That  a  man,, 
in  general,  loves  and  is  pleafed  with  happinefs,  or 
(which  is  the  fame  thing)  has  a  capacity  of  enjoying 
happinefs,  cannot  be  the  reafon  why  fuch  and  fuch 
things  become  his  happinefs:  as  for  inflame,  why 
the  good  of  his  neighbour,  or  the  happinefs  and  glory 
of  God,  is  grateful  and  pleafing  to  him,  and  lo  be¬ 
comes  a  pare  of  his  happinefs. 

Or  if  what  they  mean,  who  fay  that  all  love  comes 
from  feif  love,  be  not,  thatour  loving  fuch  and  fuch  par¬ 
ticular  perfons  and  things,  arifes  from  cur  love  to  hap¬ 
pinefs  in  general,  but  from  a  love  to  cur  own  happi¬ 
nefs,  \yhich confiils  in  thefe  objects;  io>  the  reafon 
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why  we  have  benevolence  to  our  fncnds,  or  neigh¬ 
bours,  is,  ’becaufe  we  love  our  happinefs,  confiding 

in  their  happinefs,  which  we  take  pleafurc  in  :• _ Rill 

the  notion  is  abfurd.  For  here  the  effeft  is  made  the 
cauie  of  tnat,  or  wnich  it  is  the  efieft  :  our  happinefs, 
confiding  in  the  happinefs  of  the  perfon  beloved,  is 
made  tne  caufe  oi  our  love  to  that  perfon.  Whereas, 
the  truth  plainly  is,  that  our  love  to  the  perfon  is  the 
caufe  of  our  delighting,  or  being  happy  in  his  happi- 
nds.  How  comes  our  happinels  to  confifl  in  the  hap¬ 
pinefs  of  luch  as  we  love,  but  by  our  hearts  being 
firft  united  to  them  in  affe£tion,  fo  that  we  as  it  were, 

look  on  them  as  ourfelves,  and  fo  on  their  happinels 
as  our  own  ? 


Men  who  have  benevolence  to  others,  have  plea¬ 
furc  when  they  fee  others  happinefs,  becaufe  feeing 
their  happinefs  gratifies  fome  inclination  that  was  in 
then  hearts  before.  They  before  inclined  to  their 
happen efs  ;  wnich  was  by  benevolence  or  good-will  ; 
and  therefore  when  they  fee  their  happinefs,  their  in¬ 
clination  is  fuited,  and  they  are  pleafed.  But  the  be¬ 
ing  of  inclinations  and  appetites  is  prior  to  any  piea- 
fure  in  gratifying  thefe  appetites. 

2  Self-love,  as  the  phrafe  is  ufed  in  common 
ipeech,  mod  commonly  fignifies  a  man’s  regard  to  his 
confined  private f elf,  or  love  to  himfelf  with  refped  to 

his  private  interefl. 

By  private wintered  I  mean  that  which  mod  imme¬ 
diately  con  fids  m  thole  pleafu.es,  or  pains,  that  arc 
ptrjonal.  For  there  is  a  comfort,  and  a  grief,  that 
tome  nave  in  others  pleafures,  or  pains  ;  w  hich  arc 
in  otners  originally,  but  are  deiived  to  them,  or  in 
fome  rr,. nature  oecoine  tiieir’s  by  virtue  of  a  benevolent 
union  of  i>e.art  with  others.  And  there  are  other  plea- 
1  '  }  ,“s  !  t  r*te  originally  our  own,  and  not 

1  '  t  “  f’y  iUC'1  participation  with  others. 
,v  a1jcu  coi.  lit  n  perceptions  agreeable,  or  contraVy, 
o  certain  pcrlor.al  inccnatioTis  implanted  in  our  na- 

c  r<7  irCil  af  the  fc^dfrve  appetites  and  averfions. 
^uch  alio  is  tne  difpofiiion  or  the  determination  of  the 

O  mind 
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mind  to  be  pleafed  with  external  beauty,  and  with  all 
inferior  fecondary  beauty,  con  fi  I  tin  a  in  uniformity, 
porportion.  &c.  whether  in  things  external  or  inter¬ 
nal,  and  to  difltke  the  contrary  deformity.  Such  al¬ 
io  is'the  natural  difpofition  in  men  to  be  pleafed  in  a 
perception  of  their  being  the  objects  of  the  honor  and 
love  of  others,  and  difpleafed  with  others  hatred  and 
contempt.  For  plealures  and  uneafinefles  of  this  kind 
are  doubtlefs  as  much  owing  to  an  immediate  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  mind  by  a  fixed  law  of  our  nature,  as 
any  of  the  plealures  or  pains  of  external  fenfe.  And 
thefe  pleafures  are  properly  of  the  private  and  perfonal 
kind  ;  being  not  by  any  participation  of  the  happinef* 
or  borrow  oi  others,  through  benevolence.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  meer  felf-love,  that  appears  in  this  difpofition. 
It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  a  man’s  love  to  hi  rale  If  will  make 
him  love  love  to  himfelf,  and  hate  hatred  to  himfelf. 
And  as  God  has  conffituted  our  nature,  felf  love  is 
exercifed  in  no  one  difpofition  more  than  in  this. 
Men,  probably,  are  capable  of  much  more  pleafure 
and  pain  through  this  determination  of  the  mind,  than 
by  any  other  perfonal  inclination,  or  averfion,  what- 
foever.  Though  perhaps  we  do  not  fo  very  often  fee 
inftanees  of  extreme  differing  by  this  means,  as  by 
fome  others,  yet  we  often  fee  evidences  of  men's 
dreading  the  contempt  of  others  more  than  death  :  and 
bv  fuch  inftanees  may  conceive  fomething  what  men 
would  fuffer,  if  univerfally  hated  and  defpifed  ;  and 
may  reafonably  infer  fomething  of  the  greatnefs  of  the 
rrfffery,  that  would  arife  under  a  fenfe  of  um  verbal  ab¬ 
horrence,  in  a  great  view  of  intelligent  being  in  gene¬ 
ral,  or  in  a  clear  view  of  the  deity,  as  ineomprehen- 
fibly  and  immenfelv  great,  fo  that  all  other  beings  are 
as  nothing  and  vanity,— together  with  a  fenfe  of  his 
immediate  continual  prefence,  and  an  infinite  con¬ 
cern  with  him  and  dependence  upon  him, — and  living 
con  flan  tly  in  the  mid  ft  of  mod  clear  and  ftrong  evi¬ 
dences  and  manifefiations  of  Ins  hatred  and  contempt 
and  wrath. 


B  u  T 
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But  to  return, — Thefe  things  may  be  fuffieient  to 
explain  what  i  mean  by  private  interefi  ;  in  regard  to 
which,  felf-love,  mofl  properly  io  called,  is  imme¬ 
diately  exceeded. 

And  here  I  would  obferve,  that  if  we  take  felf-love 
in  this  fenfe,  fo  love  to  fome  others  may  truly  be  the 
eiletf  of  felf-love  ;  i.  e.  according  to  the  common  me- 
v  thod  and  order,  which  is  maintained  in  the  laws  of 
nature.  For  no  created  thing  has  power  to  produce 
an  cifecL  any  oilreiwiie  tnan  try  virtue  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  Thus,  that  a  man  fhould  love  thofe  that  are 
or  his  party,  when  there  are  different  parties  contend- 
mg  one  with  anothei  ;  and  that  are  warmly  engaged 
on  his  fide,  and  promote  his  intercft,— this  is  the  na¬ 
tural  confequence  of  a  private  fclf-Iov6.  Indeed  there 
is  no  metaphyhcal  neceffity,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that -became  a  man  loves  himfelf,  and  regards  his  own 

interefi,  he  therefore  fhould  love  thofe  that  love  him 

and  piomote  his  interefi;  ;  i.  e.  to  fuppofe  it  to  be 
otherwife,  implies  no  contradiclion.  It  will  not  fol¬ 
low  from  any  abfol^te  metaphyfical  neceffity,  that 
becaufe  bodies  have  foliditv,  cohefion,  and  gravitati 
on  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  therefore^  weight 
iufpended  on  the  beam  of  a  balance  fhould  have  great¬ 
er  povvei  to  counter-balance  a  weight  on  the  other 
fiT,  wnen  at  a  cuff  a  nee  from  the  fulcrum,  than  when 
it  is  near.  It  implies  no  contradiction,  that  it  fhould 
be  otnerwife  :  but  only  as  it  contradi&s  that  beautiful 
proportion  and  harmony,  which  the  author  of  nature 
oblerves  in  the  laws  of  nature  he  has  eflablifheaV  Nei¬ 
ther  is  there  any  abfolute  neceffity,  the  contrary  imply¬ 
ing  a  contradiftion,  that  becaufe  there  is  an  internal 
mutual  attraction  of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  or  any  o- 
tner  fp here,  whereby  the  whole  becomes  one  folid 
toncrcnt  body,  therefore  other  bodies  that  are  around 
it,  fhould  alfo  be  attrafted  by  it,  and  thofe  that  arc 
nearefi  be  attrafted  moft.  But  according  to  the  or¬ 
der  and  proportion  generally  obferved  in  the  laws  of 
nat  ure,  one  or  thefe  efffi&s  is  conncfted  with  the  other 
.o  mat  it  lsjuftiy  looked  upon  as  the  fame  power  of 
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attra&ion  in  the  globe  of  the  earth,  which  draws  bodies 
about  the  earth  towards  its  centre,  with  that  which 
attracts  the  parts  of  the  earth  themfelves  one  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  only  exerted  under  different  circumftances. 
By  a  like  order  of  nature,  a  man’s  love  to  thole  that 
love  him.  is  no  more  than  a  certain  expreihon  or  ef- 
fed  ol  felf-love.  No  other  principle  is  needful  in  or¬ 
der  to  the  effect,  if  nothing  intervenes  to  countervail 
the  natural  tendency  of  felf-love.  Therefore  there  is 
no  more  true  virtue  in  a  man’s  thus  loving  his  iriends 
meerly  from  felf-love,  than  there  is  in  felf-love  itfelf, 
the  principle  from  whence  it  proceeds.  So,  a  man’s 
being  difpofed  to  hate  thole  that  hate  him,  or  to  refent 
injuries  done  him,  arifes  from  felf-love  in  like  man* 
ner  as  the  loving  thofe  that  love  us,  and  being  thank¬ 
ful  for  kindnefs  {hewn  us. 

But  it  is  laid  by  fome,  that  it  is  apparent,  there  is 
fome  other  principle  concerned  in  exciting  the  pafli- 
ons  of  gratitude  and  anger,  betides  felf-love,  viz.  a 
moral  fenfe,  or  fenfe  of  moral  beauty  and  deformity, 
determining  the  minds  of  all  mankind  to  approve  of, 
and  be  pleated  with  virtue,  and  to  difapprove  of  vice, 
and  behold  it  with  difplicenceg  and  that  their  feeing 
or  fuppofing  this  moral  beauty  or  deformity,  in  the 
kindnefs  of  a  benefadlor,  or  oppofition  of  an  adverla- 
ry,  is  the  occafion  of  thele  aife&ions  of  gratitude  or 
an jer.  Otherwhc,  why  are  not  thele  affections  ex¬ 
cited  in  us  towards  inanimate  things,  that  do  us  good, 
or  hurt?  W hy  do  not  we  experience  gratitude  to  a 
garden,  or  fruitful  field  ?  And  why  are  we  not  angry 
with  a  tempelt,  or  blading  mildew,  or  an  overflow¬ 
ing  dream  ?  We  are  very  differently  a  defied  towards 
thofe  that  do  us  good  from  the  virtue  of  generolity,  or 
hurt  us  from  the  vice  of  envy  and  malice,  than  to¬ 
wards  things  that  huit  or  help  us,  which  are  deditute 
of  reafon  and  will. — Now  concerning  this,  I  would 
make  feveral  remarks. 

1.  Those  who  thus  argue,  that  gratitude  and  an¬ 
ger  cannot  proceed  from  felf-love,  might  aigue  in  tne 

fame  way  and  with  equal  reafon,  that  neither  can 
1  thefe 
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thefe  affe6fions  arifc  from  love  to  othei  s :  which  is 
contrary  to  their  own  1  cite  me. 

J  %  ^ 

They  fay,  that  the  reason  why  we  are  anefted  with 
gratitude  and  anger  towards  men,  rather  than  things 
without  life,  is  moral  fenfe:  which  they  fay,  is  the 
el  he  61  of  that  principle  of  benevolence  or  love  to  ci¬ 
thers,  or  love  to  the  public,  which  is  naturally  in  the 
hearts  of  all  mankind. — But  now  l  might  lay,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  way  <d  arguing,  gratitude  and  anger 
cannot  a  rife  from  love  to  others,  or  love  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  or  any  ferae  of  mi  d  that  is  the  fruit  of  public  aU 
teciion.  for,  how  eminently  are  we  afleCfcd  towards 
thole  that  do  good  o-  hut t  to  the  public  from  under- 
handing  and  will,  and  from  a  general  public  ipirit,  or 
public  motive. — I  uv,  how  differently  alleged  are  wc 

l  s'  J 


towards  theie,  Iron  what  we  are  towards  fuch  inani* 
mate  things  as  the  inn  and  the  clouds,  that  do  good  to 

the  ywb be.  b\  eulitih tenin. 
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>  showers  :  or  mildew,  and  an  overflowing 
Bream,  that  does  hunt  to  the  public,  by  deflroying  the 
fruits  ol  the  earth?  Yea,  if  fuch  a  kind  of  argument 
be  good,  it  will  prove  that  gratitude  and  anger  cannot 
a  rile  from  the  united  influence  of  feif-iove,  and  pub¬ 
lic  love,  for  mo  mb  fenfe  an  ling  from  public  affe&ion. 
For,  if  fo,  why  are  we  not  affected  towards'  inanimate 
things,  that  are  berefkialor  injurious  hothlo  usandth® 
public,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  them  that  are  profit  a* 
ole  or  hurtful  to  both  on  choice  and  defign,  and  from 
benevolence,  or  malice  ? 


2.  On  the  fuppofition  of  its  being  indeed  fo,  that 
men  love  thofe  who  love  them,  and  are  angry  with 
thofe  who  hate  them,  from  the  natural  influence  of 
felt-love  ;  it  is  not  at  all  ftrange  that  the  author  of  na¬ 
ture,  who  obferves  order,  uniformity  and  harmony  In 
eftablifhing  its  laws,  fhould  fo  order  that  it  fhould  be 
natural  forfelf-love  tocaufe  the  mind  to  be  afredted dif¬ 
ferently  towards  exceedingly  different  .objects;  and  that 
it  fhould  caufe  our  heart  to  extend  itfelf  in  one  manner 
towards  inanimate  things,  which  gratify  (elf-love,, 
without  fenfe  or  will,  and  in  another. manner  towards 
beings  which  we  look  upon  as  having  underflanding 
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and  will,  like  ourfelves,  and  exerting  thife  faculties 
in  our  favour,  and  promoting  oui  intereld  from  love 
to  us,  No  wonder,  feeing  we  love  ourfelves,  that  it 
fhould  be  natural  to  us  to  extend  fomething  of  that 
kind  of  love  which  we  have  for  ourfelves,  to  them 
who  are  the  fame  kind  or  beinvs  as  ourfelves,  and 
comply  with  the  inclinations  of  our  fell-love  by  ex- 
prelling  the  fame  fort  of  love  towards  us. 

3 -  If  we  fhould  allow  that  to  be  univerfal,  that  in 
gratitude  and  anger  there  is  the  exercile  of  fo me  kind 


of  moral  fenfe  (as  it  is  grained,  there  is  iomething  that 
may  be  fo  called.)  All  the  moral  fenfe,  that  is  -effen- 
tial  to  thofe  affcBbons,  is  a  fenfe  of  Desert  ;  which 


is  to  be  referred  to  that  fenfe  of  juft  ice ,  before  fpok-en 
of,  confiding  in  an  appreheniion  of  that  leeondary 
kind  ol  beauty,  that  lies  in  uniformity  and  propoi li¬ 
on  :  which  (elves  all  the  difficulty  in  the  otjffition  — 
This,  01  feme  appearance  of  it,  to  a  narrow7  private 
view,  indeed  attends  all  anger  and  gratitude.  Others 


love  and  kindnefs  tb  us,  or  their  ill-wili  and  inmnouf- 


nefs,  appears  to  us  to  deferve  our  love,  or  our  reient- 
ment.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  fee  ms  to  us  no  other 
than  juft,  that  as  they  love  us,  and  do  us  good,  we  cd- 
fo  fhould  love  them,  and  do  them  good.  And  fo  it 
feerr.s  juft ,  that  when  others  hearts  oppofe  us,  and 
they  from  their  hearts  do  us  hurt,  our  hearts  fhould 
oppofe  them,  and  that  we  fhould  defire  they  them- 
felves  may  iuffer  in  like  manner  as  we  have  Offered  : 


i.  e.  there  appeals  to  us  to  be  a  natural  agreement,  pro¬ 
portion,  and  adjuffment  between  theie  things.  Which 
is  indeed  a  kind  of  moral  fenfe,  or  fenfe  of  a  beauty  in 
moral  things.  But.  as  was  before  (hewn,  it  is  a  mo* 
ral  fenfe  of  a  Jccondary  kind,  and  is  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  a  fenfe  or  relilh  of  the  original  effential  beau¬ 
ty  of  true  virtue;  and  may  be  without  any  principle 
of  true  virtue  in  the  heart.  Therefore  doubtlefs  it  is 
a  great  miftake  in  any  to  fuppofe,  all  that  moral  fenfe 
which  appears  and  is  exercifed  in  a  fenfe  of  defer t ,  is 
the  fame  thing  as  a  love  of  virtue,  or  a  difpofition  and 
determination  of  mind  to  be  pleaied  with  true  virtuous 

beauty, 
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beauty,  confiding  in  public  benevolence.  Which 
may  be  further  confirmed,  if  it  be  confidered  that  even 
with  refpeft  to  a  fenfe  of  juftice  or  defer t,  confiding 
in  uniformity  [and  agreement  between  others  actions 
towards  us,  and  our  a&ions  towards  them,  in  a  way 
of  well  doing,  or  of  ill-doing  |  it  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
ceifary  to  the  being  of  thefe  paftions  of  gratitude  and 
anger,  that  there  lliould  be  any  notion  of  juftice  in 
them,  in  any  public  or  general  view  of  things  as 
will  appear  by  what  diall  he  next  obferved. 

4.  Those  authors,  who  hold  that  that  moral  fenfe 
which  is  natural  ro  all  mankind,  confids  in  a  natural 
relifh  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  I’o  arifes  from  a 
principle  of  true  virtue  implanted  by  nature  in  the 
hearts  of  all, — they  hold  that  true  virtue  confids  in 
public  benevolence .  Therefore,  if  the  adeftiens  of  gra¬ 
titude  and  anger  necedarily  imply  fuch  a  moral  fenfe 
as  they  fuppofe,  then  thefe  affeftions  imply  feme  de¬ 
light  in  the  public  good,  and  an  averfion  of  mind  to 
public  evil.  And  hi  this  were  fo,  then  every  time  any 
man  dels  anger  for  oppodrion  he  meets  with,  or  erra*- 
titude  for  any  favor,  there  mud  be  at  lead  a  fuppod- 
tionofa  tendency  to  public  injury  in  that  oppofiti- 
on,  and  a  tendency  to  public  benefit  in  the  favor  that 
excites  his  gratitude.  But  how  far  is  this  from  beincr 
true?  As,  in  fuch  in  dances  as  thde,  which,  I  prefume° 
none  will  deny  to  be  podible,  or  unlike  to  any  thing 
that  ever  happens  among  mankind.  A  fhip’s  crew 
enter  into  a  confpiracy  againd  the  mafter,  to  murder 
him,  and  runaway  with  the  (hip,  and  turn  pirates; 
but  before  they  bring  their  matters  to  a  ripenefs  for 
execution,  one  of  utem  repents,  and  opens  the  whole 
defign,  whereupon  the  reft  are  apprehended  and 
brought  to  juftice.  i  he  crew  are  enraged  with  him 
that  nas  betrayed  them,  andearneftly  feek  opt  ortunity 
to  revenge  themfelves  upon  him.— And  for  an  in- 
dance  of  gratitude,  a  gang  of  robbers  tl -at  have  long 
in  felled  the  neighbouring  country,  have  a  particular 
horde  whither  they  ielort,  and  where  they  meei  fioni 
Ksie  to  time,  to  divide  their  booty  or  prey,  and  hold 

their 
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their  confultations  for  carrying  on  their  pernicious  de- 
hgns.  The  magiflrates  and  officers  of  the  country, 
after  many  fruitlefs  endeavours  to  aifcover  their  fccret 
haunt  and  place  of  re  fort,  at  length  by  forne  means  are 
well  informed  where  it  is,  and  are  prepared  with  fuf- 
ficient  forte  to  furprize  them,  and  fieze  them  all,  at 
the  place ofrendezvous,atan  hourappointed  when  they 
underhand  they  will  all  be  there,  A.  little  before  the 
arrival  of  the  appointed  hour,  wide  the  officers  with 
their  bands  are  approaching,  forne  perfon  is  fo  kind  to 
to  thele  robbers,  as  to  give  them  notice  of  . their  dan¬ 
ger,  fo  as  j.cfi  to  give  them  opportunity  to  efcape. 
They  are  tl  mkful  to  him,  and  give  him  a  handful  of 
money  for  his  kind  rids., — Now  in  loch  i  fiances,  I 
think,  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  no  fuppofition  of  a 
public  injury  in  that  which  is  the  occafion  of  their  an¬ 
ger  ;  yea,  they  know  the  contrary.  Nor  is  there  any 
iup petition  of  public  good  in  that  which  excites  their 
gratitudes  neither  has  public  benevolence,  or  moral 
feme  con  lifting  in  a  determination  to  approve  of  what 
is  for  :he  public  gcod.  any  influence  at  all  in  the  affair. 
And  though  there  "be  forne  aided!  ion,  befides  a  fenfe  of 
uniformity  and  proportion,  that  has  influence  in  fuch 
angvr  and  gratitude,  it  is  not  public  affection  or  bene¬ 
volence,  but  private  affeftion  ;  yea,  that  affection 
which  is  to  the  higlieft  o  rgtee  private,  con  lifting  in.  a 
man’s  love  of  his  own  perfon.  ~  * 

5.  The  paffion  of  anger,  in  particular,  fee  ms  to 
have  been  unluckily  cliofen  as  a  medium  to  prove  a 
fenfe  and  determination  to  delight  in  virtue,  con fi (firm 
in  benevolence  natural  to  all  mankind. 

For,  if  that  moral  fenfe  which  is  exCrcifed  in  anger, 
were  that  which  aroie  from  a  benevolent  temper  of 
heart,  being  no  other  than  a  fenfe  or  relifh  of  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  benevolence,  one  would  think,  a  difpofition  to 
anger  fhould  increale.  at  leaf!  in  feme  proportion,  as 
a  man  had  more  of  a  iweet,  benign,  and  benevolent 
temper  :  which  leems  fomething  difagreeable  to  reafon, 
as  well  as  contrary  to  experience,  which  fhews  that 
the  lefs  men  have  of  benevolence,  and  the  more  they 

have 
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have  of  a  contrary  temper,  the  moi'e  arc  they  difpofccl 
to  anger  and  deep  relentment  of  injuries. 

And  though  gratitude  be  that  which  many  fpeak 
of  as  a  certain  noble  principle  of  virtue,  which  God 
has  impianted  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind;  and  though 
it  be  true,  there  is  a  gratitude,  that  is  truly  virtuous, 
and  the  want  of  gratitude,  or  an  ungrateful  temper,  is 
truly  vicious,  and  argues  an  abominable  depra¬ 
vity  of  heart  (as  I  may  have  paiticular  occahon  to 
fhew  afterwards)  yet  I  think,  what  has  been  obierved, 
may  ferve  to  convince  fuch  as  impartially  confider  it, 
not  only  that  not  all  anger,  or  hating  thole  which  hate 
us,  but  alfo  that  not  all  gratitude,  or  loving  thole  which 
love  us,  arifes  from  a  truly  virtuous  benevolence  of 
heart. 

Another  fort  of  affections,  which  may  be  proper¬ 
ly  referred  to  felf-love,  as  its  fource,  and  which  might 
be  expected  to  be  the  fruit  of  it,  according  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  analogy  of  nature’s  laws,  is  affections  to  fuch  as 
are  near  to  us  by  the  ties  of  nature;  that  we  look  upon 
as  thofe  whole  beings  we  have  been,  the  cccafions  of, 
and  that  we  have  a  very  peculiar  propriety  in,  and 
whole  circumltances,  even  from  the  fir  ft  beginning  of 
their  exigence,  do  many  ways  lead  them,  as  it  were 
neceffarily,  to  an  high  efleem  of  us,  and  to  treat  us 
with  great  dependence,  fubmiflion  and  compliance  ; 
and  whom  the  conftitution  of  the  world  makes  to  be 
united  in  i  rite  reft,  and  accordingly  to  att  as  one  in  in¬ 


numerable  affairs,  with  a  communion  in  each  other’s 


affections,  defires,  cares,  friendthips,  enmities,  and 
Which  is  the  cafe  of  men’s  affection  to  their 

- And  in  like  manner  felf-love  will  alfo 

beset  in  a  man  feme  degree  of  affeCtions  towards 


purfuits, 


children. 


O 

others 


with  whom  he  has  connection  in  any  degree 

parallel. - /Vs  to  the  opinion  ol  thofe  that  alcribe 

the  natural  affection  there  is  between  parents  and 
children,  to  a  particular  injlindl  of  nature,  1  fhal]  take 
notice  of  it  afterwards. 

A.nd  as  men  may  love  pet  fens  and  things  from  felf- 
love,  io  may  love  to  qualities  and  characters  arile  from 

the 
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the^  fame  fource.  Some  reprefent  as  though  there 
were  need  oF  a  great  degree  of  metaphyiical  ^refining, 
to  make  it  out,  that  men  approve  of  others  from  f'elf- 
love,  whom  they  hear  oF  at  a  dillance,  or  read  of  in 
hi  (lory,  or  lee  reprefented  on  the  ftage,  from  whom 
they  expefci  no  profit  or  advantage.  But  '  perhaps  it 
is  not  confidered,  that  what  v/e  approve  of  in  the  fiH/t 
place,  is  tne  cnarabter  ;  and  from  the  character  we 
approve  the  perfon.  And  it  is  a  (I range  thing,  that 
men  fhould  from  felf-love  like  a  temper  or  character, 
which  in  its  nature  and  tendency  falls  in  with  the  na¬ 
ture  and  tendency  of  felf-love  ;  and  which,  we  know 
by  experience  and  felf-evidence,  without  metaphyiical 
refining,  i$  the  general  tends  to  men’s  pleafure  and 

benefit  - And  on  the  contrary,,  fhould  diflike 

what  they  fee  tends  to  men’s  pain  and  mifery  ?■ 


T  c 
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there  need  of  a  great  degree  of  fubtilty  and  abftra&i- 
on,  to  make  it  out,  that  a  child,  which  has  heard  and 
feen  much,  fhongly  to  fix  an  idea,  of  the  pernicious 
deadly  nature  of  the  raitle-fnake,  fhould  have  aver- 
fion  to  that  Ipecious  or  form,  from  felf-love  ;  fo  as  to 
have  a  degree  of  this  averlion  and  difguft  excited  by 
feeing  even  the  fixture  of  that  animal  ?  And  that  from 
the  fame  felf-love  it  fhould  be  pleafed  and  entertained 
with  a  lively  figure  and  reprefentafion  of  fome  pleafant 
fruit,  which  it  has  often  tailed  the  fweetnefs  of  ?  or, 
with  the  image  of  tome  bird,  which,  it  has  always  been 
told,  is  innocent,  and  whole  pleafant  finging  it  has 

often  been  entertained  with  ?~ - Though,  the  child 

neither  fears  being  bitten  by  the  picture  of  the  fnake, 
nor  expedtsto  eat  of  the  painted  fruit,  or  to  hear  the 
figure  of  the  bird  fing.  I  luppofe  none,  will  think  it 
difficult  to  allow,  that  luch  an  approbation  or  dilgud 
of  a  child  may  be  accounted  for  from  its  natural*  delight 
in  the  plculures  of  rafte  and  hearing,  and  its  averlion 
to  pain  and  death,  through  felf-love,  together  with  the 
habitual  connection  of  thefe  agreeable  or  terrible  ideas 
with  the  form  and  qualities  of  thefe  objects,  the  ideas 
of  which  are  impreifed  on  the  mind  of  the  child  by 
by  their  images. 

A  N  D 


And  where  is  (he  difficulty  of  allowing,  that  a 
child  or  man  may  hate  the  general  c  har  iter  of  a 
ipitcful  and  malicious  man,  for  the  like  reafon  as  he 
hates  die  general  nature  of  a  hr  pent  ;  knowing,  from 
reafon,  inftru&ion  and  experience,  that  malice  in  men 
is  pernicious  to  mankind,  as  well  as  fpite  or  poifon  in 
a  ferpent  ?  And  if  a  man  may  from  fclf-lovc  difap- 
prove  the  vjees  of  malice,  envy,  and  others  of  that 
iort,  which  naturally  tend  to  the  hurt  of  mankind, 
why  may  he  not  from  the  fame  principle  approve  the 
contrary  virtues  of  meeknefs,  peaceabfenefs,  benevo¬ 
lence,  cnarity,  generality,  juftice,  and  the  focial  vir¬ 
tues  in  general ;  which,  he  as  eafily  and  clearly  knows, 
naturally  tend  to  the  good  of  mankind  ? 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  fome  have  a  love  to 
thefe  virtues  ircm  a  higher  principle.  But  yet  1  think 
it  as  certainly  true,  that  there  is  generally  in  mankind, 

a  fort  of  approbation  of  them,  which  arifes  from  {elf- 
love. 

Besides  what  has  been  already  {aid,  the  fame  thing 
further  appears  from  this  ;  that  men  commonly  are 
Diocc  ah'  uea  towards,  and  do  moff  highly  approve, 
thofe  virtues  winch  agree  with  their  lhtereff  moft,  ac- 
cording  fo  their  various  conditions  in  life.  We  fee 
that  per  ions  ol  low  condition  are  efpecially  enamoured 
with  a  condefcending,  acceffihle,  affable  temper  in  the 
great  ;  not  only  m  thofe  whofe  condefcention  has  been 
exercifed  towards  themfelves,;  but  they  will  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  taken  with  fucii  a  charafler  wnen  they  have  ac— 
counts  oi  it  \ rom  others,  or  when  they  meet  with  it 

in  iimory,  oi  e\  on  in  romance. - -  J  he  poor  will  moft 

highly  approve  and  commend  liberality,* — The  weaker 
fex,  who  efpecially  need  aiiifiance  and  protcaion  will, 
peculia;  iy  cneera  and  applaud  fortitude  and  generofitv 
in  tiude  of  fne  otner  fex,  they  reader  hear  of.  or  have 
reprdented  -to  them  on  a  hage. 

Ao  i  think  it  plain  rrom  what  has  bent  obferved, 
that  men  L-iay  approve,  and  be  cuioofcd  to  commend 
a  benevolent  temper,  from  felf-love,  foth.  highei;  the 
degree  of  oenevolence  is,  the  more  may  they  approve 

of 
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oF  it.  Which  will  account  for  Some  kind  of  appro¬ 
bation,  from  this  principle,  even  of  love  to  enemies  : 
viz.  as  a  marks  loving  his  enemies  is  an  evidence  of  a 
high  degree  of  benevolence  of  temper  ; - the  degive 


ol  it  appearing  from  tire  obftadcs  it  overcomes. 


And  it  may  be  here  obferved,  that  the  confederati¬ 
on  oi  the  tendency  arid  influence  of  fell-love  may 
fhew,  how  men  in  general  may  approve  o {i ju ftice  from 
another  ground,  behdes  that  approbation  of  the  fe- 
condary  beauty  (here  is  in  uniformity  and  proportion, 
which  is  natural  to  all.  Men  from  their  infancy  fee 
thenecellity  of  it,  not  only  that  it  is  neceffary  for  o- 
thers,  or  for  human  fociety  ;  but  they  find  the  necef- 
fity  of  it  for  themfelves,  in  inflances  that  continually 
occur:  which  tends  to  prejudice  them  in  its  favor, 
and  to  fix  an  habitual  approbation  of  it  from  felt- 
love. 


And  again,  that  forementiorted  approbation  of 
juftice  and  dclert,  arifing  from  a  fenfe  of  the  beauty  of 
natural  agreement  and  proportion,  will  have  a  kind 
of  reflex,  and  indirect  influence  to  caufe  men  to  ap- 
prove  benevolence,  and  difapprove  malice  ;  as  men 
fee  that  he  who  hates  and  injures  others,  deferves  to 
be  hated  and  punifhed,  and  that  he  who  is  benevolent, 
and  loves  others,  and  does  them  good,  deferves  him- 
felfalioto  be  loved  and  rewarded  by  others,  as  they 
fee  the  natural  congruity  or  agreement  and  mutual 
idaptedneis  ol  thele  things.  And  having  always  fee  a 


this,  malevolence  becomes  habitually  connected  inthe 
mind  with  the  idea  of  being  hated  and  punifhed, 
which  is  difagreeable  to  Self  love  ;  and  the  idea  of  be¬ 
nevolence  is  habitually  connected  and  affociated  with 


the  idea  of  being  loved  and  rewarded  by  others,  which 
is  grateful  to  felf  love.  And  by  virtue  of  this  affocia- 
tion  of  ideas,  benevolence  itfelf  becomes  gratelul,  and 
the  contrary  difpleafing. 

Some  vices  may  become  in  a  degree  odious  by  the 
influence  of  felf-'ove,  through  an  habitual  connecti¬ 
on  of  ideas  of  contempt  with  it ;  contempt  being  what 
1'elMove  abhors.  So  it  may  often  be  with  drunken- 

nefs, 
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nefs,  gluttony,  fottifhnefs,  cowardice,  fioth,  niggard* 
linefs.  The  idea  of  contempt  becomes  all’ociated  with 
the  idea  of  fuch  vices,  both  becaufe  we  are  ufed  to 
obierve  that  thefe  things  are  commonly  obje&s  of 
contempt,  arid  alio  find  that  they  excite  contempt  in 
ourfelves. — Some  of  them  appear  marks  of  iittlcnefs 
e.  of  fmall  abilities'  and  weaknefs  of  mind,  and  in- 
ufnciency  for  any  confiderable  effe&s  among  man¬ 
kind.  By  others,  men’s  influence  is  contra&ed  into 
a  narrow  fphere,  and  by  fuch  means  perfons  become 
of  Ids  importance,  and  more  infignificant  amona  man¬ 
kind.  And  things  of  little  importance  arc  naturally 
little  accounted  of.— And  fome  of  thefe  ill  qualities  arc 
luch  as  mankind  find  it  their  interefl  to  treat  with 
contempt,  as  they  are  very  hurtful  to  human  fociety. 

here  are  no  parlicular  moral  virtues  whatfoever, 
but  what  in  fome  or  other  of  thefe  ways,  and  moft  of 
em  in  feveral  of  thefe  ways,  come  to  have  fome  kind 
o  approbation  from  felf-love,  without  the  influence 
a  ru  y  virtuous  principle  ;  nor  any  particular  vi¬ 
ces,  but  what  by  the  fame  means  meet  with  fome  dif- 

.  Th“  kind  of  approbation  and  diflike,  through  the 

joynt  influence  of  felf-love  and  affociation  of  hfeas  is 

isMeir"17  I"!7  hc,Shte,!ccl  b>'  education;  as  this 

ble  aflWS  °  3  °ng’  dofe*  and  alffloft  irrefraga- 

Which  have  nn  ^fiances,  of  ideas 

wmch  have  no  connettion  any  other  wav  than  bv 

onUCor  co"  La  °  ftren§theni"g  ‘hat  affociati- 

the’r  m™  1  ’  which  perfons  are  led  into  by  o- 

more^fftaualTv'r  °"e  W°“ld  be  Convinccd-  perhaps 
oouoi  mvi7  h3n  m  °'hers  ways>  thev  had 

opportunity  Of  any  confiderable  acquaintance  with 
American  lavages  and  their  children  4 
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CHAPTER  V, 

Of  natural  conference,  and  tlic  moral  fenfe. 

T"1  II  ii,  R  E  is  yet  another  difpofition  or  principle, 
of  great  importance,  natural  to  mankind  ;  which, 
if  we  confider  the  confiftence  and  harmony  of  na¬ 
tures  laws,  may  alio  be  looked  upon  as  in  fome  fort 
a  riling  from  felf-love,  or  felf  union  :  and  that  is  a  dif¬ 
pofition  in  man  to  be  uneafy  in  a  confcioufnefs  of  be¬ 
ing  inconfiflent  with  himfelf,  and  as  it  were,  againft 
himfelf,  in  his  own  a&ions.  This  appears  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  inclination  of  the  mind  to  be  uneafy  in  the 
conlcioufnefs  oi  doing  that  to  others,  which  he  fhould 
he  angry  with  them  for  doing  to  him,  if  they  were  in 
his  cale,  and  he  in  theirs  ;  or,  of  forbearing  to  do  that 
to  them,  which  he  would  bedifpleafed  with  them  for 
neglefting  to  do  to  him. 

I  have  obferved  from  time  to  time,  that  in  pure 
love  to  others  (i.  e.  love  not  arifing  from  fell  love) 
there’s  an  union  of  the  heart  with  others;  a  kind  of 
enlargement  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  fo  extends  itfelf 
as  to  take  others  into  a  marl’s  felf :  and  therefore  it  im¬ 
plies  a  difpofition  to  feel,  to  defire,  and  fo  afcl  as  though 
others  were  one  with  ourfelves.  So,  leK-love  implies 
an  inclination  to  feel  and  a6t  as  one  with  ourfelves  : 
which  naturally  renders  a  fenfible  in  confidence  with 
ourfelves,  and  lell-oppofnion,  in  wha:  we  ourfelves 
chufe  and  do,  fo  be  unealy  to  the  mind  :  which  will 
caufe  uneafinefs  of  mind  to  he  the  confequence  of  a 
malevolent  and  unjuil  behaviour  towards  others  and 
a  kind  of  difapprobation  ot  afts  of  this  nature,  and 
an  approbation  of  the  contra!  v.  To  do  that  to  another 
which  we  fhould  be  angry  with  him  for  doing  to  us, 
and  to  hate  a  perfon  for  doing  that  to  us  which  we 
fhould  incline  to  ana  ir  fill  on  doing  to  him,  if  we 
were  exactly  in  the  fame  cafe,  is  to  dilagree  with  our¬ 
felves,  and  con t rad : R  ourfelves.  It  would  be,  for 
ourfelves  both  to  chufe  and  adhere  to.  and  yet  to  refufe 
and  utterly  reic£i,  as  it  were  the  very  fame  thing.  No 
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wonder,  this  is  contrary  to  nature.  No  wonder,  that 
fuch  a  felf-oppofition,  and  inward  war  with  a  man's 
felf,  naturally  begets  unquietnefs,  and  raifes  difturbuncc 
in  his  mind. 

A  thus  approving  of  actions,  becaufe  we  therein 
as  in  agreement  with  ourfelves  or  as  one  with  our- 
felves,  -and  a  thus  difapprovmg  and  being  unealy  in 
the  confcioufnefs  of  difagieeing  a,5d  being  inconfiffent 
With  ourfelves  in  what  we  do,— —  is  quite  a  di  he  rent 
thing  from  approving  or  disproving  actions  becaufe 
in  them  vve  agree  and  arc  united  with  or  are  alienated 
from  being  in  general:  which  is  loving  or  hating  ac¬ 
tions  from  a  fenfe  of  the  primary  beauty  of  true  virtue, 
and  odioufnefs  of  fin. - 1  he  former  of  thefe  princi¬ 

ples  is  private  :  the  latter  is  public  and  truly  benevo¬ 
lent  in  the  higheft  fenfe.  fhe  former  [i.  e.  an  incli¬ 
nation  to  agree  with  ourfelves)  is  a  natural  principle  : 
but  the  latter  fi,  e.  an  agreement  or  union  of  heart  to 
the  great  fvflem,  and  to  God,  the  head  of  it,  who  is 
all  and  ad  in  it)  is  a  divine  principle. 

In  that  uneafmefs  now  mentioned,  confifls  very 
much  of  that  inward  trouble  men  have  from  reflefti- 
ons  of  conference  :  and  when  they  are  free  from  this 
uneahnels,  and  are  confcmus  to  themfclves,  that  in 
what  they  have  added  towards  others,  they  have  done 
the  fame  which  they  fhould  have  expeded  from  them 
in  the  fame  cafe,  then  they  have  what  is  called  peace 
of  conference,  with  refpeft  to  thefe  adions.  And 
there  is  alfo  an  approbation  of  conf.dence,  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  others  towards  ourfelves.  As  when  we  arc 
blamed,  condemned,  or  punifhed  by  them,  and  are 
confcious  to  ourfelves  that  if  we  were  in  their  cafe, 
anu  they  m  ours,  we  fhould  in  like  manner,  blame, 
condemn,  and  pumfh  (hern.  And  thus  men’s  confci- 
ences  may  juftify  God’s  anger  and  condemnation. 
\vhen  ney  have  the  ideas  of  God’s  greatnefs, 
their  relation  to  him,  the  benefits  they  have  re- 
ccivca  h  om  him  the  manifeftattons  he  has  made  of 
his  will  to  tnem,  &c.  ftrongly  imp  re  (fed  on  their  minds, 

-  comcioufnefs  is  excited  within  them  of  thofe  refent- 
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ments,  which  would  be  occafioned  in  themfelves  bv 
an  injurious  treatment  in  any  wife  parallel. 

There  is  fuch  a  confcioufnefs  as  this  often  times 
within  men  implied  in  the  thoughts  and  views  of  the 
mind,  which  perhaps  on  reflexion  they  could  hardly 
give  an  account  of.  Unlefs  men’s  confciences  are 
greatly  ftupifyedit  is  naturally  and  necelfarily  fuggeft- 
ed;and  does  habitually  Ipontaneoufly,  inftantaneoufly, 
and  as  it  were  inlenfibly  arife  in  the  mind.  And  the 
more  fo  for  this  realon,  viz.  that  we  have  not,  nor  ever 
had  from  our  infancy,  any  other  way  to  conceive  of 
any  thing  which  other  perfons  aft  or  fuffer,  or  of  any 
thing  about  intelligent,  moral  agents,  but  by  recalling 
and  exciting  the  ideas  of  what  we  ourfclves  are  con* 
lcious  of  in  the  afts,  pafiions,  fenfations,  volitions, 
See.  which  we  have  found  in  our  minds  ;  and  by  put¬ 
ting  the  ideas  which  we  obtain  by  this  means,  in  the 
place  of  another  ;  or  as  it  were  fubftituting  ourfelves 
in  their  place.  Thus,  we  have  no  conception,  in  any 
degree,  what  underftanding,  perception,  love,  plea- 
fure,  pain,  or  delire  are  in  others,  but  by  putting  our- 
felves  as  it  were  in  their  Head,  or  transferring  the  ideas 
we  obtain  of  fuch  things  in  our  own  minds  by  con¬ 
fcioufnefs,  into  their  place ;  making  fuch  an  alterati¬ 
on,  as  to  degree  and  circumftances,  as  what  we  oblerve 
of  them  requires.  It  is  thus  in  all  moral  things  that 
we  conceive  of  in  others,  which  are  ail  mental,  and 
not  corporeal  things;  and  every  thing  that  we  conceive 
of,  belonging  toothers,  more  than  (hape,  fi.ze,  corn- 
pleftion,  fituation,  and  motion  of  their  bodies.  And 
this  is  the  only  way  that  we  come  to  be  capable  of  hav¬ 
ing  ideas  of  any  perception  or  aft  even  ot  the  God¬ 
head.  We  never  could  have  any  notion  what  under¬ 
ftanding  or  volition,  love  or  hatred  are,  either  in 
created  fpirits  or  in  God,  if  we  had  never  experienced 
what  underftanding  and  volition,  love  and  hatred  are 
in  ourown  minds.  Knowingwhatthey areby  confciouf¬ 
nefs,  we  can  add  degrees,  and  deny  limits,  and  remove 
changeablenefs  and  other  imperfeftions,  and  alcribe 

them 


them  to  God.  Which  is  the  only  way  we  come  to 
be  capable  of  conceiving  of  any  thing  in  the  Deity. 

Bu  r  though  it  be  lb,  that  men  in  thinking  of  others 
do  a>  it  were  put  themfelves,  in  their  place,  they  do 
it  lo  naturally,  or  rather  habitually,  inftantancoufly, 
and  without  let  purpofe,  that  they  do  it  infenfibly,  and 
tan  l'carce  give  any  account  of  it,  and  many  would 
think  flrange  if  they  were  told  of  it.  So  it  may  be  in 
men’s  fubftituting  themlelves  in  others  place  in  fuch 
exereilds  of  confidence  as  have  been  fpoken  of:  And 
the  former  fubftitution  leads  to  the  latter,  in  one  whofe 
conference  is  not  greatly  ldupified.  For  in  all  his 
thoughts  of  the  other  perlon,  in  whatever  he  appre¬ 
hends  or  conceives  of  his  moral  condufl  to  others  or 
to  himfelf,  if  it  be  in  loving  or  hating  him.  approving 
or  condemning  him.  rewarding  or  puniftiing  him,  he 
nec charily  as  it  were  puts  himlelf  in  his  Head,  for  the 
fore  mentioned  realon  :  and  therefore  the  more  natur¬ 
ally,  eafily  and  quietly  fees  whether  he  being  in  his 
place  Ihould  approve  or  condemn,  be  angry  or  pleafed 
as  he  is. 

Natural  con  faience  con  fifls  in  the  fa  tzvo  things . 

I.  In  that  which  has  now  been  fpoken  of :  That 
difpofition  to  approve  or  difapprove  the  moral  treat¬ 
ment  which  paftes  between  us  and  others,  from  a  de¬ 
termination  of  the  mind  to  be  eafy,  or  uneafy,  in  a 
confcioufnefs  of  our  being  confident,  or  inconfiflent 
with  ourfelves.  Hereby  we  have  a  difpofition  to  ap¬ 
prove  our  own  treatment  of  another,  when  we  are 
confcious  to  ourfelves  that  we  treat  him  fo  as  we  fhould 
expeft  to  be  treated  by  him,  were  he  in  our  cafe  and 
we  in  his  ;  and  to  disapprove  of  our  own  treatment 
of  another,  when  we  are  confcious  that  we  fhould  be 
difpleafed,  with  the  like  treatment  from  him,  if  we 
were  in  his  cafe.  So  we  in  our  confciences  approve 
of  another’s  treatment  of  us,  if  we  are  confcious  to 
ourfelves,  that  if  we  were  in  his  cafe,  and  he  in  ours, 
we  fhould  think  it  juft  to  treat  him  as  he  treats  us;  and 
difapprove  his  treatment  of  us,  when  we  arc  conlci- 
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ous  that  we  fhould  think  it  unjuft,  if  we  were  in  fn& 
cafe.  Thus  men’s  confciences  approve  or  difapprove 
the  ientence  of  their  judge,  by  which  they  are  acquit¬ 
ted  or  condemned. - But  this  is  not  all  that  is  in  na¬ 

tural  confcience.  Befides  this  approving  or  difapprov- 
ing  from  uneafinefs  as  being  inconfiftent  with  our- 
feives,  there  is  another  thing  that  muft  precede  it,  and 
be  the  foundation  of  it.  As  for  inftance,  when  my 
confcience  difapproves  my  own  treatment  of  another, 
being  confcious  to  mylelf,  that  were  I  in  his  calc,  I 
fhould  be  difpleafed  and  angrv  with  him  for  fo  treating 
me,  the  queftion  might  be  afked,  but  what  would  be 
the  ground  of  that  fuppofed  difapprobation,  difplea- 
fure  and  anger,  which  I  am  confcious  would  be  in  me 
in  that  cafe  ?— That  difapprobation  muft  be  on  fome 
other  grounds. 

Therefore, 

2.  The  other  thing  which  belongs  to  the  approba¬ 
tion  or  difapprobation  of  natural  confcience,  is  the 
fenfe  of  defert,  which  was  fpoken  of  before  ;  confid¬ 
ing,  as  was  obferved,  in  a  natural  agreement,  propor¬ 
tion  and  harmony  between  malevolence  or  injury  and 
refentment  and  punifhment ;  or  between  loving  and 
being  loved,  between  {hewing  kindnefs  and  being  re¬ 
warded,  &c.  Both  thefe  kinds  of  approving  or  dif- 
approving  concur  in  the  approbation  or  difapprobati¬ 
on  of  confcience  :  The  one  founded  on  the  other 
Thus,  when  a  man’s  confcience  difapproves  of  his 
treatment  of  his  neighbour,  in  the  ftrft  place  he  is 
confcious  that  if  he  were  in  his  neighbour’s  dead,  he 
fhould  refent  fuch  treatment,  from  a  fenfe  ofjuftice, 
or  from  a  fenfe  of  uniformity  and  equality  between 
fuch  treatment  and  refentment  and  punifhment :  as 
before  explained.  And  then  in  the  next  place  he 
perceives,  that  therefore  he  is  not  confident  with  him¬ 
felf  in  doing  what  he  himfelf  fhould  refent  in  that  cafe  ; 
and  hence  difapproves  it,  as  being  naturally  averfe  to 
oppofition  to  himfelf. 

Approbation  and  difapprobation  of  confcience, 
in  the  fenfe  now  explained,  will  extend  to  all  virtue 
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»nd  vice ;  to  everything  whatfoever  that  is  morally 
good  or  evil,  in  a  mind  which  does  not  coniine  its 
view  to  a  private  fphere,  but  will  take  things  in  ge¬ 
neral  into  its  coniideration,  and  is  free  from  fpecula- 
tive  error,  For,  as  -all  virtue  or  moral  good  may  be 
refolved  into  love  to  others,  either  God  or  creatures 
fo  men  eaiily  fee  the  uniformity  and  natural  agreement 
there  is  between  loving  others,  and  being  Accepted 
and  favoured  by  others.  And  all  vice,  (inf  or  moral 
evil  fummarily  confiding  in  the  want  of  this  love  to 
others,  01  in  the  contrary,  viz.  hatred  or  malevolence 
lo  men  eafily  fee  the  natural  agreement  there  is  be- 
.  tween  hating  and  doing  ill  to  others,  and  being  hated 
by  them  and  flittering  ill  from  them,  or  from  him  that 
atts  for  all  and  has  the  care  of  the  whole  fyftem.  And 
as  this  fenle  ol  equality  and  natural  agreement  extends 
to  all  moral  good  and  evil,  fo  this  lays  a  foundation  of 
an  equal  extent  with  the  other  kmd  of  approbation  and 
difapprobation,  which  is  grounded  upon  it,  arifinsr 
from  an  averfion  to  lelf-inconfiRence  and  opnofition. 
tor  in  all  cafes  of  benevolence  or  the  contrary  towards 
others,  we  are  capable  of  putting  ourfelves  in  the  place 
ot  others,  and  are  naturally  led  to  do  it,  and  fo  of  re- 
fleftmg,  of  being  confcious  to  ourfelves,  how  we 
jhould  like  or  diflike  fitch  treatment  from  others. 
Thus  natural  conscience,  if  the  undemanding  be  pro¬ 
perly  enlightened,  and  errors  and  blinding  ftupifv.mr 
prejudices  are  removed,  concurs  with  the  law  of  Cod’ 

and  is  of  equal  extent  with  it,  and  joins  its  voice  with 
it  in  every  article.  n 

And  thus,  in  particular,  we  may  fee  in  what  refpeft 
this  natural  confcience  that  has  been  deferibed  extends 
to  true  virtue,  confiRing  in  union  of  heart ’to  being 
in  general,  and  fupretne  love  to  God.  For,  although  it 
fees  not  or  rather  does  not  ta Re  its  primary  and8  ef- 
ential  beauty,  i.c.  it  taRes  no  fweetnefs  in  benevo¬ 
lence  to  being  in  general  fimply  confidered,  or  loves 
it  not  for  being  ,n  general’s  fake  (for  nothingbut  gene! 
ral  benevolence  itfelf  can  do  that)  yet  this  natural 
confcience,  common  to  mankind,  may  approve  of  it 
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from  that  uniformity,  equality  and  juflice,  which  there 
is  in  it,  and  the  demerit  which  is  feen  in  the  contrary, 
confiding  in  the  natural  agreement  between  the  con¬ 
trary  and  being  hated  of  being  in  general.  Men  by 
natural  conlcience  may  fee  the  judice  (or  natural  a- 
greement)  there  is  in  yielding  all  to  God,  as  we  re¬ 
ceive  all  from  God  ;  and  the  judice  there  is  in  being 
his  that  has  made  us,  and  being  willingly  fo,  which  is 
the  fame  as  being  dependent  on  his  will,  and  conform¬ 
ed  to  his  will  in  the  manner  of  our  being,  as  we  are 
for  our  bein£  itlelf,  and  in  the  conformity  of  our  will 
to  his  will,  on  whole  will  we  are  univerlally  and  mod 
perfectly  dependent;  and  alio  the  judice  there  is  in 

our  fupreme  love  to  God.  from  his  goodnefs, - the 

natural  agreement  there  is  between  our  having  fupreme 
relpeft  to  him  who  exercifes  infinite  goodnels  to  us, 

and  from  whom  we  receive  all  well-being.- - Bcfides 

tha'  difagreement  and  dilcord  appears  worfe  to  natural 
fenfe  (as  was  obferved  before)  in  things  nearly  related 
and  of  great  importance  :  and  therefore  it  mud  appear 
very  ill,  as  it  refpefts  the  infinite  being,  and  in  that 
infinitely  great  relation  which  there  is  between  the 
creator  and  his  creatures.  And  it  is  eafy  to  conceive 
how  that  fenfe  which  is  in  natural  confcience,  fhould 
fee  the  defert  of  punifhment,  which  there  is  in  the 
contrary  of  true  virtue,  viz.  oppofition  and  enmity  to 
being  in  general.  For,  this  is  only  to  lee  the  natural 
agreement  there  is  between  oppofing  being  in  general, 
and  being  oppofed  by  being  in  general ;  with  a  con- 
feioufnefs  how  that  if  we  were  infinitely  great,  we 
fhould  expefl  to  be  regarded  according  to  our  great- 
nefs,  and  fhould  proportionably  refent  contempt.  Thus 
natural  confcience,  if  well  informed,  will  approve  of 
true  virtue,  and  will  difapprove  and  condemn  The 
want  of  it,  and  oppofition  to  it;  and  yet  without  feeing 
the  true  beauty  of  it.  Yea,  if  men’s  con  feiences  were 
fully  enlightened,  if  they  were  delivered  from  being 
confined  to  a  private  fphere,  and  brought  to  view  and 
confider  things  in  general,  and  delivered  from  being 

ftupefied  by  fenfual  objefts  and  appetites,  as  they  will 
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be  at  the  day  of  judgment,  they  would  approve  noth¬ 
ing  but  true  virtue,  nothing  but  general  benevolence, 
and  thofe  afle&ions  and  anions  that  are  confident  with 
it,  and  (ubordinate  to  it.  For  they  muft  fee  that  con- 
fent  to  being  in  general,  and  lupreme  refpe£l  to  the 
being  of  beings,  is  rnofl  juft  ;  and  that  every  thing 
which  is  inconfiftent  with  it,  and  interferes  with  it,  or 
flows  from  the  want  of  it,  is  unjuft,  and  deferves  the 
oppofitiou  of  univerfal  exi (fence. 

Thus  has  God  eftablifhed  and  ordered,  that  this 
principle  of  natural  confcience,  which  though  it  im¬ 
plies  no  fuch  thing  as  aflual  benevolence  to  being  in 
general,  nor  anv  delight  in  fuch  a  principle,  funply 
confidered,  and  fo  implies  no  truly  fpiritual  fenfe  or 
virtuous  tafte,  yet  fhould  approve  and  condemn  the 
fame  things  that  are  approved  and  condemned  by  a 
fpiritual  fenfe  or  virtuous  tafte. 

That  moral  fenfe  which  is  natural  to  mankind,  fo 
far  as  it  isdifrnterefted,  and  not  founded  in  affociation 
of  ideas,  is  the  fame  with  this  natural  confcience  that 
has  been  deferibed.  The  fenfe  of  moral  good  and  evil, 
and  that  difpofition  to  approve  vir  tue,  and  difapprove 
vice,  which  men  have  by  natural  confcience,  is  that 
moral  fenfe,  fo  much  infifted  on  in  the  writings  of 
many  of  late  :  a  mifunderftanding  of  which  feems  to 
havebeen  the  thing  that  has  milled  thofe  moralifts  who 
have  infifted  on  a  difrnterefted  moral  fenfe,  univerfal 
in  the  world  of  mankind,  as  an  evidence  of  a  difpofi¬ 
tion  to  true  virtue,  confiding  in  a  benevolent  temper, 
naturally  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  men.  Some 
of  the  arguments  made  ufe  of  by  thefe  writers,  do  in¬ 
deed  prove  that  Uvere  is  a  moral  lenle  or  tafte,  univer- 
fal  among  men,  diftinH  from  what  arifes  from  felf-love. 
Though  I  humbly  conceive,  there  is  fome  confufion 
in  their  difcourles  on  the  fubjefl,  and  not  a  proper 
diftinflion  obferved  in  the  mftances  of  men’s  appro¬ 
bation  of  virtue,  which  they  produce.  Some  of 
which  are  not  to  their  purpofe,  being  inftancesof  that 
approbation  of  virtue,  that  was  deferibed,  which  ari¬ 
fes  from  felf-love.  But  other  inftances  prove  tha^ 
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tnere  is  a  moral  tafte,  or  fenfe  of  moral  good  and  evil, 
natural  to  <*11,  which  does  not  properly  arife  from  felf- 
loye.  Yet  1  conceive  there  are  no  inftances  of  this 
kind  which  may  not  be  ref  rred  to  natural  confcience 
and  particularly  to  that  which  I  have  obferved  to  be 
primary  in  the  approbation  of  natural  confcience,  viz. 
a  fenfe  oF  defert  and  approbation  of  that  natural  agree¬ 
ment  there  is,  in  manner  and  meafure,  in  juftice# 
£>ut  I  think  it  is  plain  from  what  has  been  hod.  that 
neither  this,  nor  any  thing  elfe  wherein  confids  the 
ienfe  O:  moral  good  and  evil,  which  there  is  in  natu¬ 
ral  confcience,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  trulv  virtuous  tafte, 

or  determination  of  mind  to  relifh  and  delight  in  the 

efiential  beauty  of  true  virtue,  arifing  from  a  virtuous 
benevolence  of  heart. 


But  it  further  appears  from  this— If  the  approbation 
of  confcience  were  the  fame  with  the  aporobation  of 
the  inclination  of  the  heart,  or  the  natural  difpofition 
and  determination  or  the  mind,  to  love  and  be  plea  fed 
with  virtue,  then  approbation  and  condemnation  of 
confcience  would  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  vir¬ 
tuous^  temper  of  the  mind;  or  rather,  the  degree 
would  be  juft  the  fame.  In  that  perfon  who  had  a 
high  degree  of  a  virtuous  temper,  therefore,  the  tef- 
tirnonv  os  confcience  in  favor  of  viitue  would  be  e> 
qually  mil:  But  he  that  had  but  little,  would  have  as 
little  a  degree  of  the  teftimonv  of  conlcience  for  virtue 
and  again  ft  vice.  But,  I  think,  the  cafe  Is  evidently 
other  wife.  Some  men,  through  the  ftrength  of  vice 
in  their  hearts,  will  go  on  in  fin  a  gain  ft  clearer  light 
and  ftronger  convictions  of  confcience  than  other'. 
If  conferences  approving  duty. and  difapprovincr  {in, 
were  the  fame  thing  as  the  exercife  of  a  virtuous 
principle  of  the  heart,  in  loving  duty  and  hating 
fin,  tnerr  remorfe  of  confcience  will  be  the  fame 
thing  as  repentance  :  and  juft  in  the  fame  degree  as 
the  (inner  feels  remorfe  of  confcience  for  fin,  in  the 
fame  degree  is  his  heart  turned  from  the  love  of  fm  to 
the  hatred  of  it,  malmuch  as  they  are  thq  very  fame 
thing. 

uS 
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Chr isf  ians  have  the  greatefl  reafon  to  believe, 
from  the  feriptures,  that  in  tic  future  day  of  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  when  fin- 
ners  (hall  be  called  to  anfwer  before  t lie i r  judge,  and 
all  their  wickednefs,  in  all  its  aggravations,  brought 
forth,  and  clearly  manifefted  in  the  perfect  light  of  that 
day,  and  God  will  reprove  them,  and  let  their  fins  in 
order  before  them,  their  conferences  will  he  greatly 
awakened  and  convinced,  their  mouths  will  be  flop- 
pen,  all  llupidity  of  conference  will  be  at  an  end,,  and 
conference  will  have  its  full  exer.cife  :  and  therefore 
their  ronfciences  will  approve  the  dreadful  fer.tcnce 
oi  tne  judge  againft  them,  and  feeing  that  they  have 
defer ved  fo  great  a  punifhment,  will  join  with  the 
judge  in  condemning  them.  And  this,  according  to 
the  notion  I  am  oppdimg,  would  be  the  fame  thing  as 
tneu  b^.ng  brought  fo  tire  fullcfh  repentance;  their 
hearts  being  perfe£Uy  changed  (o  hale  fin  and  love 
hohnefs  ;  and  vii  tue  or  holinefs  of  heart  in  them  will 
be  brought  to  the  moil  full  and  perfect  exercife.  But 
how  much  otherwife,  have  we  reafon  to  luppofe,  it 
vvui.  ii.cn  be  p  viz.  That  the  fin  and  wickednels  of 
thv.ir  hccirt  w ill  come  to  its  highefl  dominion  and  com- 
pkteft  exercife  ;  that  they  fhall  be  wholly  left  of 
God,  and  given  up  to  their  wickednefs,  even  as  the 
devils  aie  i  \\  hen  God  has  done  waiting  on  Tinners, 
and. his  fpirit  done  driving  with  them,  he  will  not  re¬ 
ft™11'1  their  wickednefs,  as  he  does  now.  But  fin 
{ball  then  rage  in  their  hearts,  as  a  fire  no  longer  re- 
urained  or  kept  under.  It  is  proper  for  a  judge  when 
ae  condemns  a  criminal,  to  endeavour  fo  to  let  his 
guilt  before  him  as  to  convince  his  confcience  of  the 

1 a  ?,f  the  ^n[ence-  This  the  Almighty  will  do 
cneftually,  and  do  to  perfection,  fo  as  mofl  thorough¬ 
ly  to  awa^en^  and  convince  the  cor  fcience.  But  if 
natural  confcience,  and  the  difpofit ion  of  the  heait  to 
be  p.eafed  with  virtue,  were  the  fame,  then  at  th 
fame  time  that  the  confcience  was  brought  to  its  per- 
et  exercife,  the  heart  would  be  made  perfectly  holy: 
oit  would  have  the  exercife  of  true  virtue  and  holinefs 
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in  perfect  benevolence  of  temper.  But  inftead  of 
this,  their  wickednefs  will  then  be  brought  to  perfefti- 
°n,  and  wicked  men  will  become  very  devils,  and 
accordingly  will  be  fent  away  as  curbed  into  everlad- 
ing  ffie  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

But  fuppofing  natural  confcience  to  be  what  has 
been  defcribed,  all  thefe  difficulties  and  abfurdities 
are  wholly  avoided.  Sinners,  when  they  fee  the 
gieatnels  of  the  being,  whom  they  have  lived  in  con¬ 
tempt  of,  and  in  rebellion  and  oppofition  to,  and 
have  clearly  let  before  them  their  obligations  to  him, 
as  their  creator,  preferver,  benefactor.  &c.  together 
with  the  degree  in  which  they  have  afted  as  enemies 
to  him,  may  have  a  clear  fenfe  of  the  deftrt  of  their  fm, 
confiding  in  the  natural  agreement  there  is  between 
fuch  contempt  and  oppofition  of  fuch  a  being,  and  his 
defpifing  and  oppofingthem  ;  between  their  being  and 
a£hng  as  fo  great  enemies  to  fuch  a  God,  and  'their 
luffering  the  dreadful  confequences  of  his  being  and 
aCling  as  their  great  enemy  :  and  their  being  conici- 
ous  within  themfeives  of  the  degree  of  anger,  which 
would  naturally  aiife  in  their  own  hearts  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  if  they  were  in  the  place  and  date  of  their  judge. 
In  order  to  thele  things  there  is  no  need  of  a  virtuous 
benevolent  temper,  relifhing  and  delighting  in  bene¬ 
volence,  and  loathing  the  contrary.  The  confcience 
may  fee  the  natural  agreement  between  oppofing  and 
being  oppofed,  between  hating  and  being  hated,  with¬ 
out  abhorring  malevolence  from  a  benevolent  temper 
of  mind,  or  without  loving  God  from  a  view  of  the 
beauty  of  his  holinefs.  Thefe  things  have  no  necef- 
lary  dependence  one  on  the  other* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Of  particular  inftin&s  of  nature,  which  in  fame  refpctts 

referable  virtue. 


HERE  are  various  difpofitions  and  inclinati¬ 
ons  natural  to  men,  which  depend  on  particu¬ 
lar  laws  of  nature,  determining  their  minds  to  certain 
afleclions  and  actions  towards  particular  objcdls ; 
which  lawsfeem  to  be  edablifhed  chiefly  for  the  pre- 
lervation  of  mankind,  though  not  only  f  or  this,  but 
alfo  for  their  comfortably  fubfiding  in  the  world. 
Which  difpofitions  may  be  called  inJHncls. 

Some  of  thefe  indinffs  refpeft  only  ourfelves  per- 
fonally  :  fuch  are  many  of  our  natural  appetites  and 
averiions.  Some  of  them  are  not  wholly  perfonal, 
but  more  focial,  and  extend  to  others  :  fuch  are  the 
mutual  inclinations  between  the  fexes,  &c. — Some  of 
thefe  difpofitions  are  more  external  and  fenfitive  :  fuch 
are  forne  of  our  natural  inclinations  that  are  perfonal ; 
as  thofe  that  relate  to  meat  and  drink.  And  of  this 
fort  alio  are  fome  difpofitions  that  are  more  focial, 
and  in  fome  refpefls  extend  to  others  :  as,  the  more 
fenntive  inclinations  of  the  fexes  towards  each  other. 
Befides  thefe  inflin&s  of  the  fenfitive  kind,  there  are 
others  that  are  more  internal  and  mental :  confiding 
m  affeflions  of  the  mind,  which  mankind  naturally 
exercife  towards  fome  of  their  fellow-creatures,  or  in 
fome  cafes  towards  men  in  general.  Some  of  thefe 
indinfls  tnat  are  mental  and  locial,  are  what  may  be 
called  kind  affeflions:  as  having  fomething  in  them 
of  benevolence,  or  a  refemblance  ofjt.  And  others 
are  of  a  different  fort,  having  fomething  in  them  that 
carries  an  angry  appearance;  fuch  as  the  paffion  of 
jealoufy  between  the  fexes,  efpecially  in  the  male  to¬ 
wards  the  female. 

It  is  only  the  former  of  thefe  two  lad  mentioned 
forts,  that  it  is  to  my  purpofe  to  confiderin  this  place, 
viz.  thofe  natural  inltinfts  which  appear  in  benevo¬ 
lent  affettions,  or  which  have  the  appcarence  of  be- 
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nevolence,  and  To  in  fome  refpefls  refemble  virtue, 
1  hcfe  x  fhail  therefore  conlider  .■  and  Hi  all  endeavour 
to  Oiew  that  none  of  them  can  be  of  the  nature  of 
true  virtue. 

That  kind  affection  which  is  exercifed  towards 
thofe  who  are  near  one  to  another  in  natural  relation, 
particularly  the  love  of  parents  to  their  children,  called 
natural  affection,  is  by  many  referred  to  inflindl.  I 
have  already  confidered  this  fort  of  love  as  an  afreflti- 
on  that  arifes  from  felfdove  ;  and  in  that  view,  and 
in  that  fuppohtion  have  lhewn,  it  cannot  be  ol  the 
nature  of  true  virtue.  But  if  any  think,  that  natural 
affedtion  is  more  properly  to  be  referred  to  a  particular 
in  Hindi  of  nature,  than  to  felf-love,  as  its  caufe,  I  fhail 
not  think  it  a  point  worthy  of  any  controverly  or  dll’* 
pute.  In  my  opinion,  both  are  true  ;  viz.  that  natural 
alfedlion  is  owing  to  natural  inHindl,  and  alio  that  it 
arifes  from  felfdove.  It  may  be  laid  to  arife  from  in- 
Hindi,  as  it  depends  on  a  law  of  nature.  But  yet  it 
may  be  truly  reckoned  as  an  affeClion  ariling  from  felf 
love;  becaufe,  though  it  aiifes  from  a  law  of  nature, 
yet  that  is  fuch  a  law  as  according  to  the  order  and  har¬ 
mony  every  where  obferved  among  the  laws  of  nature, 
is  connected  with,  and  follows  from  felf  love  :  as  was 
fhewn  before.  However,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  my 
prefent  purpofe,  to  infill  on  this.  For  if  it  he  fo,  that 
natural  affedlion  to  a  man’s  children  or  family,  or  near 
relations,  is  not  properly  to  be  afcribed  to  felfdove, 
as  its  caufe,  in  any  refpedl,  but  is  to  be  efleemed  an 
affection  ariling  from  a  particular  independent  in  Hindi 
of  nature,  which. the  creator  in  Ids  wifdom  has  im¬ 
planted  in  men  for  the  preservation  and  well-being  of 
the  world  of  mankind,  yet  it  cannot  be  of  the  nature 
of  true  virtue.  For  it  has  been  obferved,  and  I  hum¬ 
bly  conceive,  proved  before  (chap.  II.)  that  if  any 
being  or  beings  have  by  natural  inHindl,  or  any  other 
means,  a  determination  of  mind  to  benevolence,  ex¬ 
tending  only  to  lome  particular  perfons  or  private  fy- 
ftem,  however  large  that  lyltem  may  be,  or  however 
great  a  number  of  individuals  it  may  contain,  fo  long 
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as  it  contains  but  an  infinitely  fmall  part  of  univerfal 
cxi/tence,  anc*  f°  bears  no  proportion  to  this  great  and 

univerfal  fyftem, - fuch  limited  private" benevo- 

lence,  not  ariling  from,  nor  being  lubordinate  to  be- 

nevolence  to  being  in  general,  cannot  have  the  nature 
or  true  virtue. 

However,  it  may  not  be  amifs  briefly  to  obferve 
now,  that  it  is  evident  to  a  demon  Aration,  thofe  afFedti- 
ons  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  from  thefe 
two  things. 

/Firft,  That  they  do  not  arife  from  a  principle  of 

v,rtue. - —A  principle  of  virtue,  I  think,  is  owned 

by  tne  mod  confiderable  of  late  writers  on  morality  to 
be  general  benevolence  or  public  affeaion :  and  I  think 
lUias  been  proved  to  be  union  of  heart  to  bein^  flm- 
piy  considered  ;  which  implies  a  difpofition  tobenc- 
volence  t°  being  m  general.  Now  by  the  fuppofitioh, 
e  a  Je 61  ions  we  are  fpeaking  of  do  not  arife  from  this 
principle;  and  that,  whether  we  fuppofe  they  arife 
trom  felf  ove,  or  from  particular  inftinfts  :  becaufe 
either  of  thofe  iources  is  diverfe  from  a  principle  of 
general  benevolence.  And, 

'Secondly,.  Th^ese  private  affeftions,  if  they  do  not 
arde  from  general  benevolence,  and  they  are  not  con- 
nebted  with  it  in  their  fir  ft  exigence,  have  no  tenderj- 

obfe°  pr?  r  !**  •  ih]S  aPPears  from  what  has  been 

cd  and  ■'  r  T  Tg  "0t  dePendent  it,  their  detach- 
and  unfuuordmate  operation  rather  tends  to,  and 

mphes  oppohtion  to  being  in  general,  than  general 

to feln te ;  as  1Ty one  fees and  OWm  with  refpea 

L  '  °vre*  .  ^13C^  ^ere  are  very  fame  reafons  why 

Rfiior  orfPnVatetaf£aiun’  C°nfined  toHmits  infinite- 
lv  ihort  o.  univerfal  exiltence,  Ihould  have  that  influ- 

ence,  as  well  as  love  that  is  confined  to  a  Angle  per- 

hafiw  ff  ftUPOn  'hrn01'’  nothin8  can  be  plainer 
orindnll  5 dftK°nS  1  a"k  from  a  virtuous 

cfflft  P£n  ?  ,  H-  nt°  tCndenCy  !o  ,rue  virtuc>  as  their 

etiect,  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

.  r  or  the  reafons  which  have  been  given,  it  is  unde- 
niao  )  true,  t.iat  if  perfons  by  anv  means  come  to  have 

Q  ? 
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a  benevolent  affeClion  limited  to  a  party  that  is  very 
large,  or  to  the  country  or  nation  in  general,  of 
which  they  are  a  part,  or  the  public  community  they 
belong  to,  though  it  be  as  large  as  the  Roman  Empire 
was  of  old,  yea,  if  there  could  be  an  infiinft  or  other 
caufe  determining  a  perfon  to  benevolence  towards 
the  whole  world  of  mankind,  or  even  all  created  fen- 
fible  natures  throughout  the  univerfe,  exclufive  of  u- 
nion  of  heart  to  general  exigence  and  of  love  to  God, 
nor  derived  from  that  temper  of  mind  which  dilpofes 
to  a  fupreme  regard  to  him,  nor  fubordinate  to  fuch 
divinelove,  it  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

If  what  is  called  natural  affe&ion,  arifes  from  a  par¬ 
ticular  natural  inflinft,  fo,  much  more  indifputably, 
does  that  mutual  aflettion  which  naturally  arifes  be¬ 
tween  the  fexes.  I  agree  with  Hutchcjon  and  Hume  in 
this,  that  there  is  a  foundation  laid  in  nature  for  kind 
affe&ions  between  the  fexes,  that  are  truly  diverfe 
from  all  inclinations  to  fenfitive  pleafure,  and  does  not 
properly  arife  from  any  fuch  inclination.  There  is 
doubtlefs  a  difpofition  both  to  a  mutual  benevolence 
and  mutual  complacence,  that  are  not  naturally  and 
neceffarily  conneCfed  with  any  fenfitive  defires.  But 
yet  it  is  manifefb  fuch  affeftions  as  are  limited  to  op- 
polite  fexes,  are  from  a  particular  inflinft,  thus  di¬ 
recting  and  limiting  them  ;  and  not  arifing  from  a 
principle  of  general  benevolence  ;  lor  this  has  no  ten¬ 
dency  to  any  fuch  limitation.  And  though  thele  af¬ 
fections  do  not  properly  at  ile  from  the  fenfitive  defires 
which  are  between  the  fexes,  yet  they  are  implanted 
by  the  author  of  nature  chiefly  for  the  fame  purpole, 
viz.  the  prefervation  or  continuation  of  the  world  of 
mankind,  to  make  perfons  willing  to  forlake  father 
and  mother,  and  all  their  natural  relations  in  the  fa¬ 
milies  where  they  were  born  and  brought  up,  for  the 
fake  of  a  dated  union  with  a  companion  of  the  other 
fex,  and  to  difpofe  to  that  union  in  bearing  and  going 
through  with  that  £eries  of  labours,  anxieties,  and  pains 
requisite  to  the  being,  fupport  and  education  of  a  fa¬ 
mily  of  children.  Though  not  only  for  thele  ends, 
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bat  partly  alfo  for  the  comfort  of  mankind  as  united 

in  a  marriage-relation. - But  I  fuppofe,  few  (if  any) 

will  deny,  that  the  peculiar  natural  difpolitions  there 
are  to  mutual  afledion  between  the  lexes,  a  rile  from 
an  in  (find  or  particular  law  of  nature.  And  there¬ 
fore  it  is  manifeft  from  what  has  been  faid  already, 
that  thofe  natural  difpofitions  cannot  be  of  the-  nature 
of  true  virtue. 

Another  affedion  which  is  owing  to  a  particular 
inllind,  implanted  in  men  lor  like  purpoles  with  other 
in  (finds,  is  that  pity  which  is  natural  to  mankind, 
when  they  lee  others  in  great  diftrefs. - It  is  ac¬ 

knowledged,  that  fuch  an  affection  is  natural  to  man¬ 
kind.  But  I  think  it  evident,  that  the  pity  which  is 
general  and  natural,  is  owing  to  a  particular  in  hind, 
ana  is  not  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  I  am  far  from 
faying,  that  there  is  no  luch  thing  as  a  truly  virtuous 
pity  among  mankind.  For  I  am  far  from  thinking, 
that  ail  the  pity  or  mercy  which  is  any  where  to  be 
found  among  them,  arifes  meerly  from  natural  inftind, 
or,  that  none  is  to  be  found,  which  arifes  from  that 
ti  uly  virtuous  divine  principle  of  general  benevolence 
to  fenfitive  beings.  Yet  at  the  fame  time  I  think,  this 
is  not  the  cale  with  all  pity,  or  with  that  difpofition  to 
pity  which  is  natural  to  mankind  in  common.  I  th  ink 
1  may  be  bold  to  fay,  this  does  not  a  rife  from  general 
benevolence,  nor  is  truly  of  the  nature  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  or  properly  called  by  that  name, 

If  all  that  uneafinefs  on  the  fight  of  other's  ex¬ 
treme  diftrefs,  which  we  cad  pity,  were  properly 
of  the  nature  of  benevolence,  then  they  who  are  the 
fubjeds  of  this  paffion,  muftneed^be  in  a  degree  of 
uneafinefs  in  being  fenfible  of  thm  total  want  of  hap- 
pinefs,  of  all  luch  as  they  would  Be  difpofed  to  pity 
in  extreme  diftrefs.  For  that  certainly  is  the  mo  ft 
dired  tendency  and  operation  ot  benevolence  or  good¬ 
will,  to  den  re  the  bappinels  of  its  objed.  But  now 
this-  is  not  the  cafe. univei  faliy,  where  men  are  difpoled 
to  exercife  pity,  t  here  are  many  men,  with  whom 
that  is  the  cale  in  refped  to  fome  others  in  the  world, 
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that  it  would  not  be  the  occafion  of  their  being  fenb- 
bly  affe&ed  with  any  uneafinefs,  to  know  they  were 
dead  (yea  men  who  are  not  influenced  by  the  confldera- 
tion  of  a  future  ftate,  but  view  death  as  only  a  reflation 
of  all  fenfibility,  and  confequently  an  end  of  all  hap- 
pmefs)  who  yet  would  have  been  moved  with  pity 
towards  the  fame  perfons,  if  they  hadfeen  them  under 

fome  very  extreme  anguifh. - Some  men  would 

be  moved  with  pity  by  feeing  a  brute-creature  under 
extreme  and  long  torments,  who  yet  fuffer  no  uneafl- 
ncls  in  knowing  that  many  thoulands  of  them  every 
day  ceafe  to  live,  and  lb  have  an  end  put  to  all  their 

pleafure,  at  butchers  fhambles  in  great  cities.- - It 

is  the  nature  of  true  benevolence  to  defire  and  rejoice 
in  the  profperity  and  pleafure  of  the  obje&of  it;  and 
that,  in  fome  proportion  to  its  degree  of  prevalence. 
But  perfons  may  greatly  pity  thofe  that  are  in  extreme 
pain,  whofe  pofitive  pleafure  they  may  flill  be  very 
indifferent  about.  In  this  cafe,  a  man  may  be  much 
moved  and  affected  with  uneafinefs,  who  yet  would 
be  affected  with  no  fenflble  joy  in  feeing  flgns  of  the 
fame  perfon’s  or  being's  enjoyment  of  very  high  de¬ 
grees  of  pleafure. 

\  ea,  pity  may  not  only  be  without  benevolence, 
but  may  confift  with  true  malevolence,  or  with  fuch 
ill  will  as  (hall  caufe  men  not  only  not  to  defire  the  po¬ 
fitive  happinefs  of  another,  but  even  to  defire  his  ca¬ 
lamity.  They  may  pity  fuch  an  one  when  his  calami¬ 
ty  goes  beyond  their  hatred.  A  man  may  have  true 
malevolence  towards  another,  deliring  no  pofitive 
good  for  him,  but  evil :  and  yet  his  hatred  not  be  infi¬ 
nite,  but  only  to  a  certain  degree.  And  when  he  fees 
the  perfon  whom  he  thus  hates,  in  milery  far  beyond 
his  ill-will,  he  may  then  pity  him  :  hecaufe  then  the 
natural  inflinft  begins  to  operate.  For  malevolence 
will  not  overcome  the  natural  inflindf,  inclining  to  pity 
others  in  extreme  calamity,  any  further  than  it  gees, 
or  to  the  limits  of  the  degree  of  mifery  it  wifhes  to  its 
objeft.  Men  may  pity  others  under  exquifite  torment, 
when  yet  they  would  have  been  grieved  if  they  had 
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feen  their  profperity.  And  forrie  men  have  fuch  a 
grudge  againfl  one  or  another,  that  they  would  be  far 
from  being  uneafy  at  their  very  death,  nay,  would  even 
be  glad  of  it.  And  when  this  is  the  cafe  with  them, 
it  is  mamfefl  that  their  heart  is  Void  of  benevolence 
towards  fuch  perfons,  and  under  the  power  of  malevo¬ 
lence.  \  et  at  the  fame  time  the}'  are  capable  of  pity¬ 
ing  even  theie  very  perfons,  if  they  fhould  fee  them 
under  a  degree  of  mifery  very  much  difproportioned 
to  their  ill-will.  1 

These  things  may  convince  us  that  natural  pity  is 
of  a  nature  very  different  from  true  virtue,  and  not 
arifing  from  a  difpofition  of  heart  to  general  benevo¬ 
lence  :  but  is  owing  to  a  particular  infiinff,  which  the 
creator  has  implanted  in  mankind,  for  the  fame  pur- 
poles  as  mod  other  inflinds,  viz.  'chiefly  for  the  pre- 
iervation  of  mankind,  though  not  exclufive  of  their 
well-being.  ‘  The  giving  of  this  inftina  is  the  fruit  of 
Uod’s  mercy,  and  an  inftance  of  his  love  of  the  world 
of  mankind,  and  an  evidence  that  though  the  world 
be  lo  nnful,  it  is  not  God’s  defrgn  to  make  it  a  world 
or  punifhment  :  and  therefore  has  many  ways  made  a 
merciful  provifion  for  men’s  relief  in  extreme  calami- 
ties  ;  and  among  others  has  given  mankind  in  General 
a  difpofition  to  pity ;  the  natural  exercifes  whereof 
extend  beyond^thofe  whom  we  are  in  a  near  connefti- 
on  with,  efpeciallym  cafe  of  great  calamity;  becaufe 
commonly  in  Inch  cafes  men  Hand  in  need  of  the  help 
of  otners  befide  their  near  friends,  and  becaufe  com¬ 
monly  thofe  calamities  which  are  extreme,  without 
relief,  tend  to  men’s  definition.  This  may  he  given 
as  the  reafon  why  men  are  fo  made  by  the  author  of 
nature,  that  they  have  no  infant  inclining  as  much 
to  rejotce  at  the  fight  of  others  great  prosperity  and 
plealuie,  as  to  be  gneved  at  their  extreme-calamity, 
»ze.  becaufe  they  do  not  (land  in  equal  neceffity  of 
uch  an  lnflina  as  that  in  order  to  their  prelei  vation. 

u  1  j  re?evolence  were  the  fource  of  natural 
y,  ou  tiefs  it  would  operate  to  as  great  a  degree  in 

congratulation. 
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congratulation,  in  cafes  of  others  great  profperity,  as 
in  compafQan  towards  them  in  great  mifery. 

The  inflindts  God  has  given  to  mankind  in  this 
world,  which  in  forne  refpe&s  referable  a  virtuous  be¬ 
nevolence,  are  agreeable  to  the  (late  that  God  defigned 
mankind  for  here,  where  he  intends  their  prefervation 
and  comfortable  fubfiflence.  But  in  the  world  of  pu- 
nifnment,  where  the  date  of  the  wicked  inhabitants 
will  be  exceeding  different,  and  God  will  have  none 
of  thefe  merciful  defigns  to  anfwer,  there,  we  have 
great  reafon  to  think,  will  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a  dif- 
pohtion  to  pity,  in  any  cafe  ;  as  alfo  there  will  be  no 
natural  affection  toward  near  relations,  and  no  mutual 
affe&ion  between  oppofite  fexes. 

To  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  on  the  natural  in- 
fbinfl  difpofing  men  to  pity  others  in  mifery,  I  would 
obferve  that  this  is  a  foqrce  of  a  kind  of  abhorrence  in 
men  of  forne  vices,  as  cruelty  and  oppreilion  ;  and  fo, 
of  a  fort  of  approbation  of  the  contrary  virtues,  huma¬ 
nity,  mercy,  &c.  Which  averfion  and  approbation, 
however,  fo  far  as  they  arife  from  this  caufeonly,  are 
not  from  a  principle  of  true  virtue. 


C  A  A  P  T  E  R  VI J. 

The  rcafons  why  tk&fi  things  that  have  been  mentioned , 
which  have  not  tb%  ejfence  of  virtue,  have  yd  by  many 
been  miflahen  for  true  virtue. 

TH  E  firft  reafon  that  may  be  given  of  this,  is, 
that  although  they  have  not  the  fpecific  and  dif- 
tinguifhing  nature  and  eflence  of  virtue,  yet  they  have 
fomething  that  belongs  to  the  general  nature  of  virtue. — 
The  general  nature  of  true  virtue  is  love.  It  is  ex- 
preffed  both  in  love  of  benevolence  and  complacence; 
but  primarily  in  benevolence  to  perfons  and  beings, 
and  confequently  and  fecondarily  in  ..complacence  in 
virtue, — as  has  been  fhewn.  There  is  fomething  of 
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the  general  nature  of  virtue  in  thofe  natural  affe&ions 
and  principles  that  have  been  mentioned,  in  both  thole 
refpetls. 

In  many  of  thefe  natural  affeflions  tlicre  is  fome- 
thing  of  the  appearanc  e  of  love  to  perfons.  In  fomc 
of  them  there  appears  the  tendency  and  effecd  of  hene- 
volence,  in  parr.  Othei  s  have  truly  a  foi  t  of  benevo¬ 
lence  in  them,  though  it  be  a  private  benevolence,  and 
in  lev  era  l  refpects  falls  ihort  of  the  extent  of  true  vir- 
tupus  benevolence,  both  in  its  nature  and  objeff. 

The  lad  mentioned  pa  {lion,  natural  to  mankind  in 
their  prefen t  date,  viz .  that  of  pity  to  others  in  didrefs, 
though  not  properly  of  the  nature  of  love,  as  has  been 
demondrated,  yet  has  partly  the  fame  influence  and 
edeci  with  benevolence..  One  cffefl  of  true  benevo¬ 
lence  is  to  caufe  persons  to  be  uneafy,  when  the  ob- 
jefd  of  it  are  in  didreis,  and  to  defire  their  relief.  And 
natural  pity  has  the  fame  effeff. 

Natural  gratitude,  though  in  everv  indance 
wherein  it  appears  it  is  not  properly  called  love,  be- 
caule  per  Ions  may  be  moved  with  a^  degree  of  grati¬ 
tude  towards  perfons  on  certain  occadons,  whom  thev 
have  no  real  and  proper  friendfhip  for,  as  in  the  in¬ 
dance  of  haul  towards  David.  Gnce  and  again,  after 
David  s  fparirig  his  life,  when  he  had  fo  fair  opportu¬ 
nity  to  kill  him  :  yet  it  has  the  fame  or  like  operation 
and  effect  with  friendfhip,  in  part,  for  a  feafon,  and 
with  regard  to  fo  much  of  the  welfare  of  its  objetf,  as 
appears  a  deferved  requital  of  kindnefs  received.  And 
in  otner  indances  it  may  have  a  more  general  and  abi¬ 
ding  insluence,  fo  as  more  properly  to  be  called  by  the 
name  of  love.  So  that  many  times  men  from  natural 
gratitude  do  really  with  a  fort  of  benevolence  love 
those  wno  love  them.  From  this,  together  with  fome 
otner  natural  principles,  men  may  love  their  near 
hmnds,  love  their  own  party,  love  their  country,  &c. 

i  he  natural  difpofition  there  is  to  mutual  affeflion 
etween  the  {exes,  often  operates  by  what  may  proper- 
v  be  called  love,  There  is  often  times  truly  a  kind 
both  of  benevolence  and  complacence.  As  there  al fo 
h  between  parents  and  children.  Thus 
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Thus  thefe  things  have  fomething  of  the  general  na¬ 
ture  of  virtue,  which  is  love  :  and  efpecially  the  thing 
la  It  mentioned  have  fomething  of  a  love  of  benevo¬ 
lence.  W  hat  they  are  effentialiy  defeflive  in,  is,  that 
t  ey  ai e  pi  i vate  in  their  nature,  they  do  not  arife  from 
any  temper  of  benevolence  to  being  in  general,  nor 
have  they  a  tendency  to  any  fuch  effect  in  their  opera¬ 
tion.  But  yet  agreeing  with  virtue  in  its  general  na- 
tuie,  they  are  beautiful  within  their  own  private 
fphere  :  i,  e.  they  appear  beautiful  if  we  confine  our 
views  to  that  private  fyflem.  and  while  we  (hut  all  o- 
ther  things  they  Hand  m  any  relation  to,  out  of  our 
consideration.  If  that  private  fyffem  contained  the 
fum  of  univerfal  exiflence,  then  their  benevolence 
would  have  true  beauty  ;  or  m  ether  words,  would  be 
beautiful,  all  things  con  hue  red  :  but  now  it  is  not  fo. 
Thefe  private  fyfleins  are  ‘o  far  from  containing  the 
iuiu  or  univerfal  being,  or  comprehending  all  exift- 
ence  which  we  if  and  related  to,  that  it  contains  but 
an  infinitely  fmall  part  of  it.  1  he  reafon  why  men 
aie  fo  ready  to  take  thefe  private  affections  for  true 
virtue,  is  the  narrownefs  of  their  views;  and  above 
all,  that  they  are  fo  ready  to  leave  the  divine  being 
out  of  their  view,  and  to  neglect  him  in  their  confi- 
deration,  or  to  regard  him  m  their  thoughts  as  though 
he  were  not  properly  belonging  to  the  fyffem  of  real 
exiltence,  but  as  a  kind  of  fhadowy,  imaginary  being* 
And  though  moil  men  allow  that  there  is  a  God,  yet  in 
their  ordinary  view  of  things,  his  being  is  not  apt  to 
come  into  the  account,  and  to  have  the  influence  and 
efiebl  of  a  real  exiflence,  as  it  is  with  oiher  beings 
which  they  fee,  and  are  conveifant  with  by  their  ex¬ 
ternal  femes,  in  their  views  of  beauty  and  deformi¬ 
ty,  and  in  the  inward  ienfations  of  difpliccnce  and 
approbation  which  rife  in  their  minds,,  it  is  not  a 
thing  natural  to  them  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a 
view  of  the  deity,  as  part  of  the  fyflem,  and  as  the 
head  of  the  fyflem,  and  he  who  is  all  in  all,  in  compa¬ 
nion  of  whom  all  the  reft  is  nothing,  and  with  regard 
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lo  whom  all  other  things  are  to  he  viewed,  and  their 
minds  to  be  accordingly  imprelfed  and  aff'edled. 

.  ^  EA;  we  are  apt  through  the  narrowncis  of  our 
views,  in  judging  of  the  beauty  of  affc-flior.s  and  afti- 
onsto  limit  our  confideration  to  only  a  (mall  part  of 
the  created  fyftem.  When  private  affettiors  extend 
them lelves  to  a  confiderable  number,  we  are  very  rea¬ 
dy  to  look  upon  them  as  truly  virtuous,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  to  applaud  them  highly.  Thus  it  is  with  re. 
fpett  to  love  to  a  large  patty,  ora  man’s  love  to  his 
-  country.  For  though  his  pri  vate  fyftem  contains  but 
a  lmall  part  even  of  the  world  of  mankind,  vet  heino- 
a  confiderable  number,  through  the  contracted  limits 
o  the  mind  and  the  narrowncis  of  his  views,  they  are 
ready  to  fill  his  mind  and  engrofs  his  fight,  and  to 
feem  as  if  they  were  all.  Hence  among  the  Remans 
love  to  their  country  was  the  higheft  virtue:  though 
this  affection  of  theirs,  lo  much  extolled  among  them 
was  employed  as  it  were  for  the  deftruction  o!  'the  reft 
o  the  world  of  mankind.— The  larger  the  number  is, 
that  ptivate  affe&ion  extends  to,  the  moie  apt  men 
-are,  through  the  narrowpefs  of  their  fight,  to  miltake 
it  for  true  virtue  ;  becaufe  then  the  private  fyftem  au- 

pCarS  mg  m0'e  of  the  imaSe  of  the  univerlal  fvit- 
em.  Whereas  when  the  circle  it  extends  to,  is  very 

mall,  it  is  not  !o  apt  to  be  looked  upon  viituous  or 
•noMo  virtuous.  As,  a  mans  love  to  his  own  ch  j. 

And  this  is  the  reafon  why  felf  love  Is  by  nobody 
m, .taken  for  true  virtue.  For  though  there  be  lome- 
<hmg  o,  the  .general  nature  of  virtue  in  tins  here  is 
love  and  good-wiH  yet  the  object  is  lo 

nan o .v  ,  that  it  by  no  means  en-rolfes  t  e 
View  ;  unleis  it  be  of  the  perfon  himfdf.  who  r-, 0-  h 

were’u//neTh°'  k't  mjy  imaSine  himlelf  as=,t 
in  a  va HU  e  lr,'ncls  of  men  are  large  enough  to  take 

a  vattly  gi eater  extent:  and  thou -h  felf-<ove  is  i  r 
from  beins  uleiels  in  the 

r_/r-  .  ^  .  .  r‘ie  vvond,  yea,  v  is  exceeding ne- 

imr  the  °  'VV’  ^ts  directly  and  greatly  feek- 

'  ^  «°'jJ  °  one>  yet  every  body  lees  that  if  it  he 

not 
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not  fubordinate  to,  and  regulated  by,  another  more 
cxtcnfive  principle,  it  may  make  a  man  a  common 
enemy  to  the  fyftem  he  is  related  to.  And  though  this 
is  as  true  of  any  other  private  affettion,  notwith  (land¬ 
ing  its  extent  may  be  a  fyftem  that  contains  thoufands 
of  individuals,  and  thole  private  fydems  bear  no 
greater  proportion  to  the  whole  of  univerfal  exiftence, 
than  one  alone,  yet  they  bear  a  greater  proportion  to 
the  extent  to  the  view  and  comprehenfion  of  men’s 
minds,  and  are  more  apt  to  be  regarded  as  if  they  were 
all ,  or  at  lead  as  fome  refemblance  of  the  univerfal 
fyftem. 

Thus,  I  have  obferved  how  many  of  thele  natural 
principles,  which  have  been  lpoken  of,  refemble,  vir¬ 
tue  in  its  primary  operation,  which  is  benevolence. 
Many  of  them  aifo  have  a  refemblance  of  it  in  its  le- 
condary  operation,  which  is  its  approbation  of  and 
complacence  in  virtue  itfelf.  Several  kinds  of  appro¬ 
bation  of  virtue  have  been  taken  norice  of,  as  common 
to  mankind,  which  are  not  of  the  nature  of  a  truly  vir¬ 
tuous  approbation,  confiding  in  a  fenfe  and  relifh  of 
the  efTential  beauty  of  virtue,  confiding  in  a  being’s 
cordial  union  to  being  in  general,  from  a  fpirit  of  love 
to  being  in  general.  As  particularly,  the  approbation 
of  conlcience,  from  a  fenfe  of  the  inferior  and  fecon- 
darv  beauty  which  there  is  in  virtue,  confiding  in  u- 
niformitv,  and  from  a  fenfe  of  defert,  confiding  in  a 
fenle  of  the  natural  agreement  of  loving  and  being 
beloved,  (hewing  kindnefs  and  receiving  kindnefs.  So 
from  the  fame  princi pie,  there  is  a  difapprobation  of 
vice,  from  a  natural  oppofition  to  deformity  and  dis¬ 
proportion,  and  a  fenfe'  of  evil  defert,  or  the  natural 
agreement  there  is  between  hating  and  being  bated, 
oppofmg  and  being  oppofed,  &c.  together  with  a  pain¬ 
ful  fen  fat  ion  naturally  arifing  in  a  fenfe  of  fclf-oppo- 

fition  and  inconfidence. - Approbation  of  cor.ici- 

ence  is  the  more  readily  midaken  for  a  truly  virtuous 
approbation,  becaufe  by  the  wile  conditution  ol  the 
rreat  governor  of  the  world  (as  was  obferved)  when 
confcience  is  well  informed,  and  thoroughly  aw«.ke» 
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ned,  it  agrees  with  the  latter  fully  and  exa&ly,  as  to 
the  objeB  approved,  though  not  as  to  the  ground  and 
reafon  of  approving.  It  approves  all  virtue,  and  con¬ 
demns  all  vice.  It  approves  true  virtue,  and  indeed 
approves  nothing  that  is  againd  it,  or  that  falls  fhort 
of  it ;  as  was  fhewn  before.  And  indeed  natural  con¬ 
fidence  is  implanted  in  all  mankind,  there  to  be  as  it 
were  in  God’s  (lead,  and  to  be  an  internal  jud&e  or 
rule  to  all,  whereby  to  didinguifh  right  and  wrong. 

It  has  alio  been  obferved,  how  that  virtue,  confid¬ 
ing  in  benevolence,  is  approved,  and  vice,  confid¬ 
ing  in  ill-will,  is  uifliked,  from  the  influence  of  felf- 
love,  together  with  affociation  of  ideas,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  men  dillike  thole  qualities  in  things  without 
life  or  rcaion.  with  which  they  have  always  conne&ed 
the  ideas  ol  hurtfulnefs,  malignancy,  pernicioufnefs ; 
but  hke  thole  things  with  which  they  habitually  con- 
nec,  t  ic  ideas  of  profit,  pleaiantnefs,  comfortab'lenefs, 

1  ,ort  of  approbation  or  liking  of  virtue,  and 
diJike  of  vice,  is  eahly  midaken  tor  true  virtue,  not 
onlV  becaule  thole  things  are  approved  by  it  that  have 
the  nature  of  virtue,  and  the  things  difliked  have  the 
nature  of  vice,  but  bjeaufe  here  is  much  of  refem- 
blance  ot  virtuous  approbation,  it  being  complacence 
fiom  love  ;  tne  difference  only  lying  in  this,  that  it  is 
not  from  love  to  being  in  general,  but  from  felf-love. 

Ihere  isalfo  as  has  been  fhewn,  a  liking  of  fome 

virtues,  and  diflike  of  fome  vices,  from  the  influence 
of  the  natural  infbnfc  of  pity.  This  men  are  apt  to 

?!'  the  cxercile  ol  true  virtue,  on  many  ac- 
coun ts.  Here  ts  not  only  a  kind  of  complacence,  and 
tl  e  objefts  of  complacence  are  what  have  the  nature  of 
v  _  ’•‘*nd  the  Vlrtues  indeed  very  amiable,  fuch  as 
humanuy,  mercy,  tendernefs  of  heart,  &c.  and  the 

r  st'  ",e  “ 

refpeils* oL, 

lence,  as  has  been  fhewn. 

Another  reafon,  why  the  things  which  have  been 
mentioned,  are  miftaken  for  true  virtue,  is,  that  there 
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is  indeed  a  true  negative  moral  goodnefs  in  them.  By 
a  negative  moral  goodnefs,  I  mean  the  negation  or  ab- 
fence  of  true  moral  evil.  They  have  this  negative 
moral  goodnefs,  becau’fe  a  being  without  them  would 
be  an  evidence  of  a  much  greater  moral  evil.  Thus, 
the  exercife  of  natural  confcience  in  fuch  and  luch  de¬ 
grees,  wherein  appears  luch  a  mealure  of  an  awaken¬ 
ing  or  fenfibility  of  confcience,  though  it  be  not  of 
the  nature  of  real  pofitive  virtue  or  true  moral  good¬ 
nefs,  yet  has  a  negative  moral  goodnefs  ;  became  in 
the  prefent  (late  of  things,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  ab- 
fence  of  that  higher  degree  of  wickednels,  which 
caules  great  infenfibility  or  ftuprdity  of  confcience. 
For  fm,  as  was  obferved.  is  not  only  again fl  a  ipiritual 
and  divine  fenfe  of  virtue,  but  is  alio  again  ft  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  that  moral  fenfe  which  is  in  natural  confcience. 
No  wonder,  that  this  fenfe  being  long  oppoied  and 
often  conquered,  grows  weaker.  Ail  fin  has  its  louroe 
from  lelfilhnefs,  or  from  f'elf  love,  not  fuboidinate  to 


regard  to  being  in  general.  And  natural  co  icience 
chiefly  conhfts  in  a  fenfe  of  defert,  or  the  natural  a- 
greement  between  (in  and  mifery.  But  it  ielt  were 
indeed  all ,  and  io  more  confidera'ble  than  all  the  world 
bolides,  there  would  he  no  ill  delert  in  his  regardii  g 
himfelf  above  all  ard  making  all  other  interefts give 
place  to  private  interelt. — And  no  wonder  that  men  by 
long  acting  from  the  felftfh  principle,  and  by  being  habi¬ 
tuated  to  treat  themfelves  as  if  they  were  all ,  increAe 
in  pride,  and  come  as  it  were  naturally  to  look  on  them- 
felvesas  all ,  andfoto  lofe  entirely  the  fenfe  of  ill  defert  in 
their  making  all  other  interefts  give  place  to  their  own. 
_ _ And  no  wonder  that  men  by  often  repeating  a&s 


of  fin,  without  puniftiment,  or  any  vifible  appearance 
of  approaching  puniftiment,  have  lefs  and  left  :erfe 
of  the  connexion  ol  fin  w.th  puniftiment.  i  hat  fei  ie 
which  an  awakened  confcience  has  of  the  delert  ol  un, 
con  lifts  chiefly  in  a  lenfe  ol  its  defer!  of  leientnv  nt 
of  the  deity,  the  fountain  and  head  of  univerfal  exill- 
ence.  But  no  wonder  that  by  a  long  continued  world¬ 
ly  and  fenfual  iife;  men  more  and  more  lofe  all  fei  !e 
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eF  (ha  deity,  who  is  a  fpiritual  and  invifible  being. 
The  mind  being  long  involved  in,  and  cngrolTed  by 
fenlitive .objects,  becomes  ienfual  in  all  its  operations, 
and  excludes  all  views  and  imprelhons  of  fpiritual  ob¬ 
jects,  and  is  unfit  for  their  contemplation.  Thus  the 
Confcience  and  general  benevolence  are  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  principles,  and  fenfe  of  confcience  differs  from  the 
holy  complacence  of  a  benevolent  and  truly  virtuous 
heart.  Yet  wickednefs  may  by  long  habitual  exercife 
greatly  dimindh  a  fenie  of  confcience.  So  that  there 
may  be  negative  moral  goodnefs,  in  fenfibility  of  con¬ 
fcience,  as  it  may  be  an  argument  of  the  abfence  of 
that  higher  degree  of  wickednefs,  which  caufeth  ffu- 
pidity  of  confcience. 

So  with  rofpett  to  natural  gratitude ,  though  there 
may  be  no  virtue  meerly  in  loving  them  that  love  u 
yet  the  contrary  may  be  an  evidence  of  a  great  degrr 
of  depravity,  as  it  may  argue  a  higher  degreeof  fel 
ifhnefs,  fo  that  a  man  is  come  to  lock  upon  himfelf  ; 
all,  and  others  as  nothing,  and  fo  their  refpeft  an 
kindnefs  as  nothing,  thus  an  increafe  of  pride  dimi 
nifhcs  gratitude. — So  does  fenfuality,  or  the  increaf 
of  fenfual  appetites,  and  coming  more  and  more  un- 
d^r  the  power  and  impreffion  of  fenfible  objefts,  tends 
by  degrees  to  make  the  mind  in  fenfible  to  any  thing 
elle  ;  and  thole  appetites  take  up  the  whole  foul  ;  and 
through  habit  and  cuftom  the  water  is  all  drawn  out 
of  other  channels,  in  which  it  naturally  flows,  and  is 
ail  carried  as  it  were  into  one  channel. 

In  like  manner  natural  affection,  and  natural  pity, 
though  not  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  yet  may  be  dimi- 
rnfhed  greatly  by  the  increafe  of  thole  two  principles 
of  pride  and  fenfuality,  and  as  the  conference  of  this, 
being  habitually  difpofed  to  envy,  malice,  &c.  Thefe 
luffs  when  they  prevaii  to  a  high  degree  may  over¬ 
come  and  diminifh  the  exercife  of  thole  natural  prin¬ 
ciples.  even  asthey  often  overcome  and  diminifh  com¬ 
mon  piuoeuce  in  a  man,  as  to  feekinghis  own  private 
ii  itcreff,  in  point  of  health,  wealth  or  honor,  and  yet 
no  one  wid  think  it  proves  that  a  man’s  being  cun- 
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ning,  in  feeking  his  own  peiTonal  and  temporal  inte- 
reft  has  any  thing  of  the  nature  and  effence  of  true 
virtue. 

Another  reafon  why  thefe  natural  principles  and 
affeftions  are  miftaken  for  true  virtue,  is,  that  in  feve- 
ral  refpe£ls  they  have  the  lame  effect,  which  true  vir¬ 
tue  tends  to  ;  efpecially  in  thefe  two  ways - 

1.  The  prefent  date  of  the  world  is  fo  ordered  and 
condituted  by  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  its  fupreme 
ruler,  that  thefe  natural  principles  for  the  mod  part 
tend  to  the  good  of  the  world  of  mankind.  So  do 
natural  pity,  gratitude,  parental  affeftion,  &c.  Here¬ 
in  they  agree  with  the  tendencv  of  general  benevo¬ 
lence,  which  feeks  and  tends  to  the  general  good.  But 
this  is  no  proof  that  thefe  natural  principles  have  the 
nature  of  true  virtue.  For  felf-love  is  a  principle  that 
is  exceeding  ufeful  and  neceffary  in  the  world  of  man¬ 
kind.  So  are  the  natural  appetites  of  hunger  and 
third,  &c.  But  yet  nobody  will  affert,  that  thefe  have 
the  nature  of  true  virtue. 

2.  These  principles  have  a  like  effcfl  with  true 

virtue  in  this  refpeff,  that  they  tend  feveral  ways  to 
redrain  vice,  and  prevent  many  a£ts  of  wickedneis. 
- - So,  natural  affedlion,  love  to  our  party,  or  to  par¬ 
ticular  friends,  tends  to  keep  us  from  a£is  of  injudice 
towards  thefe  perfons  ;  which  would  be  real  wicked- 

nefs - Pity  preferves  from  cruelty,  which  would  be 

real  and  great  moral  evil. — Natural  conference  tends 
to  redrain  fin  in  general,  in  the  prefent  date  of  the 

world.-- - But  neither  can  this  prove  thele  principles 

themlelves  to  be  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue.  I cr 
fo  is  t  la  is  prefent  date  of  mankind  ordered  by  a  merci¬ 
ful  God,  that  men’s  felf-love  does  in  innumerable  re- 
fpe£is  redrain  from  acts  of  true  wickednefs;  and  not 
only  fo,  but  puts  men  upon  feeking  true  virtue  :  yet 
is  not  itfelf  true  virtue,  but  is  the  fource  of  all  the 
wickednefs  that  is  in  the  world. 

Another  reafon  why  thefe  inferior  affe&ions  espe¬ 
cially  feme  of  them,  are  accounted  virtuous,  is,  that 
there  are  aflfe&ions  of  the  fame  denomination,  which 
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truly  virtuous  thus  for  inffance,  there  is  a  truly  vir¬ 
tuous  pity,  6r  a  compa  llion  k>  others  under  affli6tion 
or  milery  from  general  benevolence.  Pure  benevo¬ 
lence  would  be  lufficient  to  excite  pity  to  another 
in  calamity,  if  there  were  no  particular  inftinfp 
or  any  other  principle  determining  the  mind  thereto. 
It  is ealytoleehow  benevolence,  which  leeks  another's 
good  fhould  caule  us  to  deli^e  his  deliverance  from 
evil.  And  this  is  a  lource  of  pity  far  more  extenfive 
than  the  other.  It  excites  compallion  in  cales  that  are 
overlooked  by  natural  inffinct.  And  even  in  thole 
caiesto  which  inffinft  extends,  it  mixes  its  influence 
with  the  natural  principle,  and  guides  and  regulates 
its  operations.  And  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  pity 
w  hicn  is  exeicifed,  may  be  called  a  virtuous  compaf- 
'lor!*  ~~S°  there  is  a  virtuous  gratitude ,  or  a  gratitude 
tnat  ariles  not  only  from  felf-love,  but  from  a  fuperior 
piinciple  of  difinterefted  general  benevolence.  As  it 
is  rnanifed,  that  when  we  receive  kindnefs  from  fuch 
as  we  love  already,  we  are  more  difpofed  to  gratitude, 
anddilpofed  to  greater  degrees  of  it,  than  when  the 
™irid  *s  deftitute  of  any  luch  friendly  prepofteffion* 

1  herelore,  when  the  fuperior  principle  of  viituous 
love  has  a  governing  hand,  and  regulates  the  affair,  it 
may  be  called  a  virtuous  gratitude.— So  there  is  a  vir¬ 
tuous  love  of  ju/hce ,  arifing  from  pure  benevolence  to 
being  in  general,  as  that  naturally  and  neceffarily  in¬ 
clines  the  heart,  that  every  particular  being  fhovild 
have  fuch  a  fhare  of  benevolence  as  is  proportioned  to 
its  dignity,  confiding  in  the  degree  of  its  being,  and 
the  degree  of  its  virtue.  Which  is  intirely  diverfe 
from  an  apprehenfion  of  juftice,  from  a  fenfe  of  the 
beauty  of  uniformity  in  variety  :  as  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  fhewn  already.  And  fo  it  is  eafy  to  lee  how  there 
may  be  a  virtuous  fenfe  of  defert  different  from  what 
is  natural  and  common.  And  fo  a  virtuous  contend- 

ou/nefs  or  a  fandified  confcience. - And  as  when 

natural  ajftttions  have  their  operations  mixed  with  the 
influence  of  virtuous  benevolence,  and  are  directed 
and  determined  hereby,  they  may  be  called- viituous, 
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fo  there  may  be  a  virtuous,  love  oF  parents  to  chil¬ 
dren,  and  between  other  near  relatives,  a  virtuous 
love  of  our  town,  or  country,  or  nation.  Yea,  and 
a  virtuous  love  between  the  fexes,  as  there  may  be  the 
influence  of  virtue  mingled  with  inftind,  and  virtue 
may  govern  with  regard  to  the  particular  manner  of 
its  operation,  and  may  guide  it  to  fuch  ends  as  aie 
agreeable  to  the  great  ends  and  purpofesof  true  virtue. 
Genuine  virtue  prevents  that  increafe  of  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  pride  and  fenfuality,  which  tend  to  over-bear 
and  greatly  diminifli  the  exercifes  of  the  forementioned 
ufeful  and  neceffary  principles  of  nature.  And  a 
principle  of  general  benevolence  foftens  and  fweetens 
the  mind,  and  makes  it  more  fufceptible  of  the  proper 
influence  and  exercife  of  the  gentler  natural  inflintls, 
and  dire&s  every  one  into  its  proper  channel,  and  de¬ 
termines  the  exercife  to  the  proper  manner  and  rnea- 
fure,  and  guides  ail  to  the  befl  purpofes. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


In  what  ref  pelts  virtue  or  moral  good  is  founded  in  fenti- 
irent  ;  and  how  far  it  is  Jounded  in  the  reafon  and 
nature  cf  things, 

THAT  which  is  called  virtue ,  is  a  certain  kind 
of  beautiful  nature,  form  or  quality  that  is  ob- 
ferved  in  things.  That  form  of  quality  is  called  beau¬ 
tiful  to  any  one  beholding  it  to  whom  it  is  beautiful, 
which  appears  in  itfelf  agreeable  or  comely  to  him,  or 
the  view  or  idea  of  which  is  immediately  pleafant  to 
the  mind.  I  fay,  agreeable  in  itfelf  and  immediately 
pleafant,  to  diflinguifh  it  from  things  which  in  them- 
felves  are  not  agreeable  nor  pleafant,  but  either  indif» 
ferent  or  difagreeable,  which  yet  appear  eligible  and 
arreeable  indire&ly  for  fomething  elfe  that  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  them,  or  with  which  they  are  conne&ed. 

Such  a  kind  of  indired  agreeableneis  or  eligibleness 
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in  things,  not  for  themfelves,  hut  for  fomc  thing  elfe, 
is  not  what  is  called  beauty.  But  when  a  form  or  qua¬ 
lity  appears  lovely,  picafmg  and  delightful  in  itlelf, 
then  it  is  called  beautiful  ;  and  this  agrceablcnefs  or 
gratefulnefs  of  the  idea  is  what  is  called  beauty.  It 
is  evident  therefore  by  this,  that  the  way  wc  come  by 
the  idea  or  fenfation  of  beauty,  is  by  immediate  fcn- 
fation  of  the  gratefulnefs  of  the  idea  called  beautiful ; 
and  not  by  finding  out  bv  argumentation  any  confe- 
quences,  or  other  things  that  it  hands  connected  with  ; 
any  more  than  tailing  the  fweetnefs  of  honey,  or  per¬ 
ceiving  the  harmony  of  a  tune,  is  by  argumentation 
on  connexions  and  confequences.  And  this  manner 
of  being  affeXed  with  the  immediate  prefence  of  the 
beautiful  idea  depends  not,  therefore,  on  any  reafon- 
ings  about  the  idea,  after  we  have  it,  before  we  can 
find  out  whether  it  be  beautiful,  or  not;  but  on  the 
frame  of  our  minds,  whereby  they  are  fo  made  that 
nurri  an  idea,  as  loon  as  we  have  it,  is  grateful  or  ap¬ 
pears  beautiful.  5  * 

Therefore,  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by  them 
who  affirm,  virtue  is  founded  in  fentiment  and  not  in 
reafon,  that  they  who  fee  the  beauty  there  is  in  true 
virtue,  do  not  perceive  it  by  argumentation  on  its  con- 
neXions  and  confequences,  but  by  the  frame  of  their 
own  minds,  ora  certain  fpiritual  fenfe  given  them  of 
of  God,  whereby  they  immediately  perceive  pleafurc 
m  the  pretence  of  the  idea  of  true  virtue  in  their  minds 
or  are  direXly  gratified  in  the  view  or  contemplation 
or  this  object,  this  is  certainly  true. 

.  Hut  if  thereby  is  meant,  that  the  frame  of  mind  or 
inward  fenfe  given  them  by  God,  whereby  the  m’ind 
is  dtfpofed  to  delight  in  the  idea  or  view  of  true  vir 
tue,  is  given  arbitrarily,  fo  that  if  he  had  nleafed  he 
might  have  given  a  contrary  fenfe  and  determination 
or  mind,  which  would  have  agreed  as  well  with  the 
neceflary  natuie  of  things,  this  I  think  is  not  true. 

Virtue,  as  I  have  observed,  confifts  in  the  cordi- 
zi  coni  it  or  union  of  Being  to  being  in  general  And. 
as  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  frame  of  mind,  whereby 

it 
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it  is  difpofed  to  relifh  and  be  pleafed  with  the  view  of 
this,  is  benevolence  or  union  of  heart  itfelf  to  being  in 
general,  or  a  universally  benevolent  frame  of  mind: 
becaufe  he  whofe  temper  is  to  love  being  in  'general, 
therein  rauft  have  a  difpofitiorr  toapprove  and  be  plea- 
fed  with  love  to  being  in  general.  Therefore  now 
the  quedion  is,  whether  God  in  giving  this  temper 
to  a  created  mind,  whereby  it  unites  to  or  loves  being 
in  general,  adds  fo  arbitrarily,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  necelfarv  nature  of  things  to  hinder  but  that  a  con¬ 
trary  temper  might  have  agreed  or  confided  as  well 
with  that  nature  of  things,  as  this? 

And  in  the  firjl  place  1  obferve,  that  to  adert  this, 
would  be  a  plain  abiurditv,  and  contrary  to  the  very 
fuppolition.  For  here  it  is  fuppofed.  that  virtue  in 
its  very  elfence  confids  in  agreement  or  confent  of  be¬ 
ing  to  being.  Now  certainly  agreement  itfelf  to  be¬ 
ing  in  general  mudnecedarily  agree  better  with  gene¬ 
ral  exiltence,  than  oppofition  and  contrariety  to  it. 

I  observe fecondly,  thrat  God  in  giving  to  the  crea¬ 
ture  luch  a  temper  of  mind,  gives  that  which  is  agreea¬ 
ble  to  what  is  by  abfolute  necedity  his  own  temper 
and  nature.  For,  as  has  been  olten  obierved,  God 
himfelfis  in  effedd  being  in  general  ;  and  without  all 
doubt  it  is  in  itfelf  necelfarv,  and  impoidble  it  Ihould 
be  otherwife,  that  G od  Ihould  agree  with  himielf,  be 
united  with  himielf,  or  love  himielf :  and  therefore, 
when  he  gives  the  lame  temper  to  his  creatures,  this 
is  more  agreeable  to  his  neceffary  nature,  than  theop- 
pofite  temper  :  yea,  the  latter  would  be  infinitely  con¬ 
trary  to  his  nature. 

Let  it  be  noted,  thirdly ,  by  this  temper  ©nly  can 
created  beings  be  united  to,  and  agree  with  one  ano¬ 
ther.  This  appears,  becaufe  it  confids  in  conlent  and 
union  to  being  in  general ;  which  implies  agreement 
and  union  with  every  particular  being,  except  luch  as 
are  oppofite  to  being  in  general,  or  excepting  luch  ca¬ 
fes  wherein  union  with  them  is  by  fome  means  incon- 
fident  with  union  with  general  ex! Hence.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  if  any  particular  created  being  were  of  a  temper 
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to  oppofe  being  in  general,  that  would  infer  the  mod 
univerfai  and  greateft  pofhble  dilcord,  not  only  of 
creatures  with  their  creator,  but  of  created  beings  one 
with  another. 

Fourthly ,  I  observe,  there  is  no  other  temper  but 
this,  that  a  man  can  have,  and  agree  with  himfelf,  or 
be  without  felf-inconfiflence,  i.  c.  without  having 
feme  inclinations  and  relifhes  repugnant  to  others. 
And  that  for  thefe  reafons.  Every  being  that  has  un¬ 
demanding  and  will,  neceffarily  loves  happinefs.  For 
to  luppole  any  being  not  to  love  happinefs,  would  be 
to  luppofe  he  did  not  love  what  way  agreeable  to  him  ; 
which  is  a  contradiction :  or  at  lea fb  would  imply,  that 
nothing  was  agreeable  or  eligible  to  him,  which  is  the 
lame  as  to  fay,  that  he  has  no  fuch  thing  as  choice,  or 
any  faculty  of  will.  So  that  every  being  who  has  a 
faculty  of  will,  mud  of  necedity  have  an  inclination 
to  happinefs.  And  therefore,  if  he  be  confident  with 
himielf,  and  has  not  fome  inclinations  repugnant  to 
others,  he  mud  approve  of  rhole  inclinations  whereby 
beings  defire  the  happinefs  of  being  in  general,  and 
mud  be  again d  a  dilpofition  to  the  nhlery  of  being  in 
general  :  becaufe  otherwife  he  would  approve  of  op- 
pofition  to  his  own  happinefs.  For,  if  a  temper  in- 
chneu  to  the  miiery  of  being  in  general  prevailed  uni- 
verfaliy, it  is  apparent, it  would  tend  touniverfal  rnifery. 
But  he  that  loves  a  tend  mey  to  univerfai  rnifery,  in  ef¬ 
fect  loves  a  tendency  to  his  own  rnifery  :  and  as  he  ne* 
ce Hardy  hates  is  own  rniierv,  he  has  then  one  inclina¬ 
tion  lepugnant  to  another.— -And  hefides,  it  neceffarily 
follows  from  felf-love,  that  men  love  to  be  loved  by  o- 
ti  ers ;  becaufe  in  this  others  love  agrees  with  their  own 
love,,  But  if  men  loved  hatred  to  being  in  general,  they 
would  in  effeCt  love  the  hatred  of  themfelves  :  and  fo 
would  oe  mconhftent  with  themfelves,  having  one  na¬ 
tural  inclination  contrary  to  another. 

I  hes£  things  may  help  us  to  underdand  why  that 
fpiritual  and  divine  lenfe.  by  wdiich  thofe  that  are  tru¬ 
ly  virtuous  and  holy,  perceive  the  excellency  of  true 
virtue,  is  in  tire  facred  feriptures  called  by  the  name 
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of  light,  knowledge,  underflanding,  &c.  Ifthisdi-* 
vine  ienfe  were  a  thing  arbitrarily  given,  without  any 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  would  not  pro¬ 
perly  be  called  by  fuch  names.  For,  if  there  were  no 
Gorrefpondence  or  agreement  in  iuch  a  fenle  with  the 
nature  of  things,  any  more  than  there  would  have 
been  in  adivede  or  contrary  fenfe,  the  idea  we  ob¬ 
tain  by  this  Ipiritual  Ienfe  could  in  no  reipetl  be  laid 
to  be  a  knowledge  or  perception  of  any  thing  befides 
what  was  in  our  own  minds.  For  this  idea  would  be 
no  reprcfentation  of  any  thing  without.  But  hnce  it 
is  otherwife,  hnce  it  is  agreeable,  in  the  reipetls  a- 
bovementioned,  to  the  nature  of  things  and  elpecially 
fince  it  is  the  reprefentation  and  image  of  the  moral 
perfe6tion  and  excellency  of  the  divine  being,  hereby 
we  have  a  perception  of  that  moral  excellency,  of 
which  we  could  have  no  true  idea  without  it.  And  it 
being  io,  hereby  perions  have  that  true  knowledge  of 
God,  which  greatly  enlightens  the  mind  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  divine  things  in  general,  and  does  (as  might 
be  fhewn,  if  it  were  neceffary  to  the  mam  purpole  of 
this  difcourfe)  in  many  refpetls  a  dill  perfons  to  a  right 
underflanding  of  things  in  genera),  to  underhand 
which  our  faculties  were  chiefly  given  us,  and  which 
do  chiefly  concern  our  interefl;  and  affifts  us  to  iee 
the  nature  of  them,  and  the  truth  of  them,  in  their 
proper  evidence.  Whereas,  t!ie  want  of  this  f  piritu— 
ai  fenfe,  and  the  prevalence  of  thole  diipolitions  that 
are  contrary  to  it,  tends  to  darken  and  diffract  the 
mind,  and  dreadfully  to  delude  and  confound  men’s 
under  handings. 

An d  as  to  that  moral  fenfe,  common  to  mankind, 
which  there  is  in  natural  conscience,  neither  can  this  be 
truly  laid  to  be  no  more  than  a  ientiment  ai bitrarily  gi¬ 
ven  by  the  creator,  without  anv  relation  to  the  necef¬ 
fary  nature  of  things ;  but  is  eflahiifhed  in  an  agree- 
m  nt  with  the  nature  of  things  ;  io  as  no  fenle  of  mind 
that  can  be  fuppoled,  of  a  contrary  nature  and  tenden¬ 
cy  could  be.  This  will  appear  by  thefe  two  things. — - 
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1.  This  moral  fer.fe,  if  the  unclcrftanding  be  well 
informed,  and  be  exercifed  at  libeity  and  in  an  ex  ten- 
five  manner,  without  being  re  ft  rained  to  a  private 
fphere,  approves  the  very  fame  things  which  a  -ii  i- 
tual  and  divine  let  fe  approves;  and  thole  tl  ings  only  ; 
though  not  on  the  fame  grounds,  nor  with  the  fame 
kind  of  approbation.  Therefore,  as  that  divine  fenfe 
has  been  already  fhewn  to  be  agreeable  to  the  necefla- 
ry  nature  of  things,  io  this  inferior  moral  fer.fe.  be¬ 
ing  fo  far  correlj ..-undent  to  that,  mud  alio  fo  far  agree 
with  tlie  nature  of  things. 

2.  It  has  been  fhewn,  that  this  moral  fenfe  con- 
fifts  in  approving  the  uniformity  and  natural  agice- 
ment  there  is  between  one  thing  and  another.  So 
that  by  the  fuppofition  it  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
things.  For  thej ein  it  confifts,  viz.  a  difpofition  of 
mind  to  confect  to,  or  like,  the  agreement  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  or  the  agreement  of  the  nature  and 
form  of  one  thing  with  another.  And  certainly  fuch 
a  temper  of  mind  as  1  kes  the  agreement  of  things  to 
the  nature  of  things,  is  more  agieeable  to  the  nature 
pf  things  than  an  oppofite  temper  ofmind. 

biERE  it  may  be  obletved— — As  the  ule  of  Icltifucip'c  is 
for  mankind  to  exprels  their  fentirn-  nts  or  ideas  to 
each  other,  fo  that  thofe  terms  in  language,  by  which 
things  of  a  moral  nature  are  fignificd..,  are  to  exprefs 
thofe  moral  lentiments  or  ideas  that  aie  common  to 
mankind  ;  therefore  it  is,  that  moral  fenfe  which  is  in 
natural  confcience,  that  chiefly  governs  the  ufe  of 
1  nguage  among  mankind,  and  is  the  mind’s  rule  of 
language  in  the.e  mat  ers  among  mankind;  it  is  in- 
oecd  the  general  natural  rule  which  Ood  has  given  to 
ad  men,  whereby  to  judge  of  moral  good  and  evil. 
T  s'  fuch  wouis,  light  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  when 
teed  m  a  moral  lenie,  is  meant  in  common  fpeech  that; 
winch  delcrves  praile  or  blame,  re  1  pc 61  or  relentment. 
But  as  has  been  often  cbferved,  mankind  in  general 
have  a  f  vnfe  of  dele  it,  by  this  natural  moral  lenfe. 

I  herefore  here  may  arile  a  queftion,  which  may 
deierve  to  be  confide  red,  viz.  Seeing  it  is  thus,  that 
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fentiment  among  mankind  is  the  rule  of  language,  as  to 
what  is  called  by  the  name  of  good  and  evil,  worthy 
and  unworthy  ;  and  it  is  apparent,  that  fentiment,  at 
lead:  as  to  many  particulars,  by  fame  means  or  other 
is  different  in  different  perfons,  in  different  nations; 
that  being  thought  to  deferve  praile  by  one,  which  by 
Others  is  thought  to  be  worthy  of  blame  ;  how  there¬ 
fore  can  virtue  and  vice  be  any  other  than  arbitrary, 
not  at  all  determined  by  the  nature  of  things,  but  by 
the  fentiments  of  men  with  relation  to  the  nature  of 
things  ? 

In  order  to  the  anfwering  this  queflion  with  clear- 
nefs,  it  may  be  divided  into  two  :  viz.  Whether 
men’s  fentiments  of  moral  good  and  evil  are  not  arbi¬ 
trary,  or  rather  cafual  and  accidental  ?  And,  whether 
the  way  of  their  ufing  words  in  what  they  call  good 
and  evil,  is  not  arbitrary,  without  refpefcf  to  any  com¬ 
mon  fentiment  in  all,  conformed  to  the  nature  of 
things? 

As  to  the  firft,  I  would  obferve,  that  the  general 
difpofition  or  fenfe  of  mind  exercifed  in  a  lenfe  of  de- 
fert  of  efteem  or  refentment,  may  be  the  lame  in  all  : 
though  as  to  particular  objebfs  and  occdfions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  which  it  is  exercifed,  it  may  be  very  various 
in  different  men  or  bodies  of  men,  through  the  par¬ 
tiality  or  error  that  may  attend  the  view  or  attention 
of  the  mind.  In  all,  a  notion  of  delert  ol  love,  or  re¬ 
fentment,  may  conlift  in  the  lame  thing,  in  general, 
viz.  a  fuitablenefs,  or  natural  uniformity  and  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  affeblions  <md  afts  of  the  agent,  and 
the  affe&ions  and  treat  met  of  others  feme  way  con¬ 
cerned  ;  or  the  natural  agreement  between  love  (or 
fomething  that  fome  way  implies  love,  or  proceeds 
from  it,  or  tends  to  it)  and  love  ;  a  natural  agreement 
between  treating  well,  and  being  well  treated  ;  the 
natural  agreement  between  hating  (or  fomething  that 
fome  way  partakes  of  the  nature  of  hatred)  and  being 
hated,  &c.  1  fay,  this  general  notion  of  defect  tnay 

be  the  lame  :  and  yet  occafions  and  objects  through  va¬ 
riety  of  appiehenfions  about  theie  otealions  and  oh- 
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jefts,  and  the  various  manner  in  which  they  are  view¬ 
ed  by  realon  of  the  partial  attention  of  the  mind,  may 
be  extremely  various  ;  and  example,  cuftom,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  allociation  may  have  a  hand  in  this,  in  way* 
innumerable.  But  it  is  needlels  to  dwell  long  on  this 
lince  things  which  have  been  faid  by  others  (Mr! 
Jfutcfufon,  in  particular)  may  abundantly  fi.ew,  that 
the  differences  which,  are  to  be  found  among  different 
perlpns  and  nations,  concerning  moral  good  and  evil 
are  not  inconfiltent  witba  general  moral  lenl'e,  com¬ 
mon  to  all  mankind. 

Nor,  fecondly,  is  the  tile  of  the  words,  good  and 
evil,  right  and  wrong,  when  ufed  in  a  moral  fenfe, 
altogether  unfixed  and  arbitrary,  according  to  the  va¬ 
riety  ot  notions,  opinions,  and  v  e.ws,  that  occafion 
the  fore  men  tinned  variety  of  fentiment.  For  though 

the  bonification  of  words  is  determined  byufe,  yet  that 

which  g-verns  tn  the  ufe  oft  rms  is  general  or  common 
;  e-  And  m«nk’"d,  in  what  they  would  lignify  by 

hiTe  ,Ter°b,,g,edut0  um  9'  9  conf,ftent  ufc  :  becaufe 
L  a  9  y  °Und  'j.at  the  end  of  lan§uage>  which  is  to 
be  a  common  medium  of  manifefting  ideas  and  fenti- 

c^;.^  f  e  oktained  any  other  way  than  by  a 
nhft  ntulc  of  words;  both  that  men  Ihould  be  con- 
ftften  wuh  thcmielves,  and  one  with  another,  in  the 
ufe  of  them  But  men  cannot  call  any  thing  right  or 

wrong  worthy  or  tll-deferving,  confift.-ntly^an/other 

mrJire  or  blam  •  gtu!ngS  (o>  wh,ch  truly  deferve 
p  atle  or  bhme,  1.  e.  things,  wherein  (all  things  con- 

hem  n'  r,ere  ’trft  un'formity  ,n  connefting  w  "h 

ttv  cfn  ufe  ?b  rW‘  The,e  is  *>°  °ther  wa§y  that 
Thus."  it™"  te,mS  conflftently  with  them  lei  ves. 

filIrL,  j;n  6  tojuitice,  and  call  tneir  behavi- 

Ire  clnab  e'nf8Vhey  C°'"k'mn-  A  'd  ’’mrefore'  fuch 

•  diousterms'  e,n§  cnFvlnced,  that  they  apply  thefe 

in  an  abui/ve  manner.  So,  a  nation  that 
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profecutes  an  ambitious  defign  of  univerfal  empire, 
by  fubduing  other  nations  with  fire  and  fword,  may 
affix  terms  "that  fignify  the  highed  degrees  of  virtue, 
to  the  conduct  of  fuch  as  fhew  the  raoft  engaged,  da- 
ble,  reiolute  fpirit  in  this  affair,  and  do  moft  of  this 
bloody  work.  But  yet  they  are  capable  of  being  con¬ 
vinced,  that  they  ufe  thefe  terms  inconfiflently,  and 
abufe  language  in  it,  and  io  having  their  mouths  flop¬ 
ped. - And  not  only  will  men  ufe  fuch  words  incon¬ 

tinently  with  themfelves,  but  alfo  with  one  anotrer, 
by  ufing  them  any  otherwife  than  to  fignify  true  merit 
or  iil-deferving.  as  before  explained.  For  theie  is^ 
no  way  elfe,  wherein  men  have  any  notion  of  good 
or  ill-defert,  that  mankind  in  general  can  agree  in. 
Mankind  in  general  leem  to  iuppole  fome  geneial 
dandard  or  foundation  in  nature  for  an  univerfal  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  ufe  of  the  terms  whereby  they  ex  (  ids 
moral  good  and  evil  ;  which  none  can  depart  from 

but  through  error  and  midake.  This  is  evidently  up- 

pofed  in  all  difputes  they  may  have  one  with  another, 
about  right  and  wrong;  and  in  all  endeavors  uled  to 
evince  or  prove  that  any  thing  is  either  good  or  evi  9 
in  a  moral  fenfe. 
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